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THE RETURN TO PARTY POLITICS 


For six years we have done without party politics, and done very 
well. Done very well, that is to say, if we are willing to average 
out the balance of achievement into six equal parts, filling up with 
the heights of victory the Slough of Despond in which we now 
struggle, and setting the overwhelming triumphs in the field 
against the disasters and ineptitudes of the past twelvemonth. 
It must be admitted that the system which worked well in war is 
working increasingly badly in peace. There is much muddle, there 
are irreconcilable policies simultaneously pursued, there are the 
recent astounding somersaults of legislation and repeal, and there 
is above all a damnable fumbling and delay, from railway rates to 
Constantinople. Is it merely that the hearts of Ministers are 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked—or is there some- 
thing still more fundamental ? 

The parties of the past have gone, never to return. Never 
again will a minority of Liberals be buttressed through five years 
of power by an Irish phalanx ; never again will the Conservative 
whips tick off the rural seats from their offices in solid security. 
But does that mean that in future this, or another, Government 
will still continue ever to claim, let alone to command, undis- 
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criminating and non-party support from all sections of the people? 
Nothing is more unlikely. 

Three main strands of public opinion are standing out again. 
First there is the old anarchical core of England, impatient of 
authority, reaching towards small autonomies economic and politi- 
cal, whose leaders form that decentralised oligarchy which is the 
oldest thing in our history. This was the party of the squires, 
called Conservative, called Unionist, and now calling itself nothing 
at all. The second comprises the Interferers or Reformers, oddly 
enough, and still more oddly in recent years called Liberal. 
Thirdly, there are those with a dog-like belief in the power and 
desirability of money, who hold that its attraction for mankind 
is so great and its necessity so ultimate that a meticulous organisa- 
tion and regulation of every branch of existence is the sole avenue 
to the one essential—an equitable distribution of wealth. This 
somewhat anti-social doctrine has assumed for the nonce the title 
of Socialism. 

The political philosophy of the first group reaches back in 
saecula saeculorum, and a glance at history shows how deeply it 
must be reckoned with. Its exponents, for instance, were already 
in full swing at Magna Carta. Later, under Henry the Eighth, 
they broke up and converted to private use the properties of the 
Church with the instinctive assurance of beavers among timber. 
They smashed Strafford and his policy of Thorough, they ended 
Cromwellism so completely that none remembers the name of his 
son who was installed as Sovereign in England. In recent years 
a chance electoral accident led to their party assuming support of 
the central government as against the devolutionists in Irish 
affairs. This brought over the great Birmingham Radical who 
later saddled them with Tariff Reform. Neither of these policies 
is wedded to their hearts. The Irish position has already been 
abandoned in theory and soon will be in practice. A general tariff 
for this country is an aberration of interference already ridiculous. 
The early disappearance of these two questions will almost cer- 
tainly leave this mood in control of Britain in the near future. 

The Interferers or Reformers lie under an eclipse. Their 
spiritual ancestry dates back to the great medieval Churchmen, 
essentially non-hereditary, mobile and internationai and cen- 
tralised as only a propertyless and childless class can be. They 
never till recent days ruled in England, but in Scotland the Kirk, 
their successor, was for a time truly supreme and theocratic inter- 
ference was erected into a local government. Whatever their 
distant ancestry, they came again with tremendous vigour in the 
nineteenth century, when the industrial multitudes had to be 
supervised and regulated, to keep them off each other’s dead bodies. 
The great Reform successes in this period (a million lives were 
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saved by sanitary legislation in the decade of the ‘eighties alone) 
have brought them to a belief in the infinitely uplifting power of 
regulations upon human affairs. Their spiritual leaders, domestic 
and foreign, are Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Clynes ; but these two 
names show how far we are yet from any coherent political vehicle 
of philosophic thought. 

The third, the believers in money, stand in a slightly different 
category. Like the other two strands of belief, this one is shared 
amongst both rich and poor. But as it is material, a saturation- 
point is attainable. The profiteer, going to his riches like a 
buffalo to its wallow, does differ from the ‘proletar,’ though only in 
having attained the ideal to which the other aspires. For great 
masses of the population, however, physical limitations forbid the 
fulfilment of this hope, and it remains the aspiration of a class. 
Gross and beastly as it is, as one passes down the financial scale 
it becomes further and further refined till at bottom one encounters 
an almost religious fervour of adoration or invective towards an 
anthropomorphic deity called Capital, a visible god capable of 
giving or withholding blessings. With this unworldliness comes 
a proportionate increase in strength. 

Let none call it a degraded or an unworthy creed till he has 
met at first-hand the millions of the disinherited and defended his 
faith. So long deprived by their masters of anything but rations, 
they have exalted it into a religion. If they believe, as they 
do believe, that the proletariat will never get a square deal from 
the employer, that the attraction of wealth is so all-powerful that 
the bureaucratic Log is preferable to the capitalist Stork—have 
they not reason for their conviction? We have eaten of their flesh 
and drunk of their blood, and their bones are bowed under the 
burden of civilisation. And echoing from the tenement-walls they 
hear the sneer of Dean Inge, telling men to whose toil and for- 
bearance he owes the very shirt upon his back that they have ‘ no 
survival value.’ It is a recent development, recent but real, and 
anyone who has moved amongst the sixteen cheek-by-jow] millions 
of the industrial North, or in the Fife-Lanarkshire valley that 
holds three quarters of the population of Scotland, knows that 
Lloyd George is not so far wrong as some of his rose-water critics 
believe in pointing here to the real fission of the future. 

For the present, the temporary present, representatives of all 
three views are in the Executive, and their supporters are milling 
aimlessly in mobs. Consequently things are done and undone 
with vertiginous rapidity. No Government would dare to repeal 
so much of the legislation of its predecessors as this one has done 
of itsown. And the truth is that parties, which were a hindrance 
when we all thought alike, are essential now that we have come 
once more to think differently. 
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The system of party politics provides, better than any other, 
for a nation that desires change but hates discontinuity. The 
office-holders, who can do little, concentrate on essentials. Minis- 
ters come to learn the policy of their confréres by hearing it fre- 
quently explained to their opponents. Men are converted by the 
only process which ever converts anyone—the doubts spon- 
taneously arising in man’s mind when an author is forced to 
define his views to himself. The reasons for the revival are no 
mystery. It is rather the six-year suspension that demands 
explanation. One would postulate that during the war the 
thoughts of the people were easy to ascertain and simple to follow, 
for the nation solely and uniquely desired to beat Germany in the 
field. With this single resolution it was not difficult to’ find the 
avenue that led most straightly to the goal. How this ideal arose, 
or whether victory in the field was indeed the surest way of impos- 
ing our will on our adversary—whether, for instance, sea-power 
or world-politics could have been used to greater advantage—are 
questions beside the point. The resolve was to victory in arms, 
the means were at hand. All that the people demanded was to 
be organised for battle. When that had been secured they went 
forward in an iron temper of which the seventeen months’ con- 
tinuous offensive is only one manifestation. Even at the end of 
that great slaughter, when Lord Lansdowne, ex- Viceroy of India, 
ex-Viceroy of Canada, who two years before had joined the Govern- 
ment, Unionist co-leader with Bonar Law—when he flew the kite 
of compromise it did not win three glances of attention. The 
nation had abandoned itself wholly to the fierce joy of self-abnega- 
tion which anger alone of the great emotions will rapidly and 
certainly produce. This had given birth to the Collectivist state, 
which will only function as the vehicle for one clear and limited 
collective purpose. Man, however, unlike woman, was created 
for many diverse ends, and while a permanent collectivist 
matriarchate is just conceivable, there is na ideal which could sc 
bind males. 

Now the ideal of the war has been fulfilled. For good or iil, 
the military annihilation of Germany has been accomplished. 
Her gun-barrels are sawn through, her rifles bought from her 
soldiers with her own money and smashed on anvils in the public 
streets. To bemoan the slackening of the national fibre is to mis- 
apprehend our problem. There is no concentration of desire on 


any immediate end to be achieved such as precedes all discipline. 


The unparalleled flood-tide of the national will has ceased to run. 
It gathered volume hourly in the war, and the surge brought it, 
even after the Armistice, over the highest of the old tide-marks 
as though it never would ebb again. Nature, however, is in- 
curably cyclic; slack water is being succeeded not by a further 
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flow but by the ebb. If we cannot accurately forecast the cur- 
rents there will be many fouls and not a few castaways among our 
little craft that rode so cockily at their moorings. 

First, then, a consideration of times and seasons. If we agree 
that the weariness of the land with Reform will hold up even the 
Socialist demand for economic equality (since at present no instru- 
ment other than regulations can bring it about), and that 
the Party system is certain to recur, when should we see the 
change? Not this year surely; not next year probably; in the 
year after, without any shadow of doubt. The very amplitude of 
the swing will produce at first a semi-unanimity in the reaction, 
and mask the new grouping. 

For six years we have lived in the collectivist state. or five of 
these years it was increasingly successful. By the end of the war 
we were all collectivist ; the Army through the conviction of the 
officers and the habit of the men; the public because, having 
reached one main resolve (which they did unconsciously) they saw 
their desires being grindingly but certainly fulfilled. It took time 
and the bitter lessons of bankruptcy to detach our minds from the 
illusion that water would rise above its level, or Government lift a 
man higher than he could heave himself by his boot-straps. Even 
yet some Socialists, like Sir Leo Chiozza Money, write books prov- 
ing from the production of 18-pounder and 9-inch in unlimited 
amount for an unlimited market, how successfully committees 
would clothe us and feed us and conduct our foreign trade. We 
were jammed into a rigid block to support the weight of war, and 
though that has been lifted for nearly three years it is only slowly 
that such a compulsion is forgotten. 

Now that pre-war instincts are emerging again, the reaction 
is likely to carry us too far. Just as there was then no counter- 
poise to the Collectivists, now there is not any to the swing of 
reaction. The nation which was solidly Coalition in 1918 will be 
preponderatingly Coalition (to hazard a guess) as ever in the 
election of 1922, though the party beneath that label will have little 
in common with the projects of the election of 1918. Only two 
things could bring about an immediate break-up: a failure over 
Ireland or an attempt to enforce Tariff Reform. Of these, of 
course, Ireland is the more dangerous. The problems of the nine- 
teenth century were political ; those of the twentieth are economic. 
Treland is the last of the political problems which arouses any 
interest ; it is overdue for settlement, and a failure here would 
bring out an immediate cleavage, because on this many men have 
now made up their minds. Otherwise, the vigour of economic as 
against political causes may be measured by anyone who will 
envisage in his mind the reception of a successful reform of the 
House of Lords compared with 2s. 6d. off the income-tax. 
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Hence the danger of Tariff Reform. Key industries and dump- 
ing present at least an arguable case. But the Protectionists 
having embarked upon the last and the greatest of this Govern- 
ment’s collectivist experiments, the control of commerce by com- 
mittees, are being dragged on by the inevitable megalomania of 
the controller. The Key Industries Bill has been set to tackle 
the impossible problem of the collapsed exchanges. Undeterred 
by the end of control of mines, housing and agriculture, its pro- 
moters have extended their ambitions from the two circumscribed 
and technical fields above mentioned, to Government supervision 
of our commerce with all Europe. Since to put this policy in 
practice denunciation of commercial treaties would be required, 
there is little prospect for the next eighteen months of anything 
being done. Still, the passage and immediate repeal of an Act, 
instead of gratifying both supporters and opponents of the project 
as well as fulfilling a debt of honour to the electorate, arouses the 
apprehension and anger of all three. The apprehension of those 
whose raw material is cheap imports, and the anger of those who 
perceive that no efficient check is presently being laid upon these 
things, would certainly shake, and might shatter, the whole 
Administration. 

Otherwise the real party business will not begin again till 
1923. The reason is that the Socialists are not ready and the 
Reformers have no cause. Nominal Liberals, nominal Conserva- 
tives there will be; but they will fail completely to get up 
a genuine hatred of one another and the result will be Coalition. 
The really important question does not lie there; it lies in the 
totally unknown problem as to which banner the main body of 
the people will mass under when the interregnum is finally over. 
The Conservative mood is going to be supreme for the moment. 
All parties then will have their choice to make. Even Labour. 
This is the master-problem. The two old groups of Freedom and 
Reform in British public life are certain to find supporters. The 
third must go forward, go smash, or find a new policy. If it 
goes forward, if it gets electoral support as it now stands, it may 
have two years of uneasy power, to be followed by twenty yeurs 
of the most uncompromising wilderness that any party ever 
wandered in. If if smashes, the old parties get their chance. 
If it finds a new policy it will govern Britain. 

The problems of the nineteenth century were political ; those 
of the twentieth economic. The history of all civilisations is the 
same. In the early days the political power is concentrated to 
a greater or less degree (according to the compulsion of the 
moment) in the hands of one individual, who by frequent killing 
is kept efficient. During a period of leisure the political power 
is shared out, and if the period is long enough, that mysterious 
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thing, credit or mobile capital, is born. Then the same process 
recommences in another sphere, save that economic death of the 
holder of this power does not always coincide with physical death. 
But it has, in every case so far, proved impossible to make the 
further step of sharing out economic power and simultaneously 
maintaining a high level of mobile capital. Either (1) there is 
a gradual levelling down, so that the sense of human equality is 
not offended by the huge unconscious insults of wealth (this is 
generally accompanied by a stationary or falling population and 
so leads to the same as (2) ); or (2) the poor are too low-spirited to 
resent it, in which case they are too low-spirited to resent an in- 
vading barbarian ; or (3) they accomplish a catastrophic change 
in which the rich are brought down, but the accompanying dis- 
appearance of the mobile capital leads to the death of from 50 to 
75 per cent. of the poor by starvation. Now in all ancient civilisa- 
tions the arrival of mobile capital was synchronous with—almost 
identical indeed with—large-scale slave labour. The necessary 
foundation of Athens, that vivid and brutal oligarchy, or of Rome, 
was a mass of toilers who had to do what they were told, namely, 
the dirty work. The same result arrives all down the ages till 
the fall of the Confederate States of America before the armies of 
the North. Where our present-day situation differs from all 
others, could we but see it, is that a new race of slaves has been 
begotten who have no rights and make no demands, either political 
or economic. I mean the engines, the wheels, the steam men. 
The 200-odd million tons of coal yearly mined in this island pro- 
duce the equivalent of some 320 million slaves’ work. From the 
exploitation of this mechanical multitude we should be able to 
come to 4 compromise amongst classes such as ancient Rome 
evolved when she granted the Latin franchise throughout the 
tribes of Italy. Certainly a compromise of some kind we must 
have or perish. Counting unemployment, short time, and trade 
disputes, we have had since April, and before, some 4,000,000 
producers idle in Great Britain alone, representing 12 to 20 
millions of the population, producing nothing, at the end of a 
four years’ war in which certainly half the energies of our people 
were turned to destruction. The capitalist system has stood the 
shock marvellously, incredibly, but no system could stand this 
sort of thing for long. Economic problems demand all our atten- 
tion. We are faced with nothing less than the liquidation of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Which of the parties will attack this gigantic problem—Labour 
in its widest sense—horse-power definitely subjugated to and not 
co-equal with man-power? Here we might hope to attain one 
national resolve of sufficient importance to crystallise not only its 
advocates but its opponents, which because of its sincerity and 
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honour should contain good whether it triumphed or was defeated, 
and which should yet leave room for a continuity of policy in many 
lesser and some greater things. Our foreign policy, for instance, 
for twenty years to come, is bound to be one of renunciation in 
all the world and co-operation with America. Our Imperial policy, 
for perhaps a shorter lapse of unquestioned time but unquestioned 
at present for all that, is towards the only League of Nations in 
which Asia or Africa is likely to have any effective voice for long 
years to come, the British Empire and an attempt at a partner- 
ship with East and West which has been abandoned since the 
days of Diocletian. These great ideals are secure, at least for the 
moment. It is in home politics that the real crux will come. 

So we look at the parties and consider—the Tories, of whom it 
was written ‘ Men hate each other, Englishmen ignore each other ; 
I prefer Englishmen ’—the Liberals, whose slogan is Peace, 
Retrenchment, and the Reform Club—the Socialists, who say 
‘ Workers of the world, unite ; you have nothing to lose but your 
chains ; we must be very careful of those.’ The prospect is not 
invigorating ; but neither was the world-war in 1917. 

Labour, for the moment, is in irons. Not Old Bailey irons, 
but irons of the high seas, when a vessel swings, her sails slatting, 
doubtful on which tack she will come round again. The strike- 
mongers have had till now an unanswerable reply to all moderate 
men—‘ Who got you the Big Wages?’ Now it is plain that if 
they got the men the rise they must have lost them the fall. 
The shrewder realise the better policy of admitting that the pro- 
cess was one over which they had little, if any, control (though 
a skilful tactician like J. H. Thomas can still point proudly to 
the fact that with his one blow he obtained a basic rate above 
pre-war of 100 per cent., while the miners struck twice, emptied 
their coffers and have no guarantee above 20 per cent.). There 
come from all parts of the country accounts of Labour as uncer- 
tain, querulous of the policy that has brought it so little, realising 
that for the moment it is at the mercy of the masters, but longing 
with a sick hope for a sign that there will come the negotiation 
of a treaty and not the dictation of a peace. If they can have 
peace with honour more unlikely things might happen than a 
Socialist smash and the same wholesale swing of working-class 
opinion that has taken 40 per cent. of its strength from the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail in France. This process, how- 
ever, would require leaders. Some of us who thought it merely 
@ discourteous gibe that Labour was not fit to govern have been 
sorely shaken in our belief by the wobbling incompetence of the 
miners’ executive in the final stages of the coal dispute. Labour 
must have some foreign policy beyond weeping on the necks of 
the anti-British, some home policy that does not mean another 
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600,000,000/. a year to the Civil Service, and some leaders whom 
it will trust further than it can throw them before it can carry 
the nation. 

There remain the two historic parties. The difficulty 
here is that the labels might be pasted indifferently on either 
of the boxes. The contents of each will require sorting and 
repacking before they can be forwarded to their appropriate 
destinations. Individualists like Mr. George Lambert and Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson have not any spiritual affinity at all with Mr. 
Trevelyan Thomson or Mr. Aneurin Williams, who share with 
them the buff label of Liberalism. They would not tolerate for 
an hour a Liberal Prohibitionist, social-reforming group, con- 
trolled (when it occurred to him) by the apostle of Eupeptics, 
Mr. Asquith, who can on occasion make a speech but will not 
cut his post-prandial leisure by ten minutes for the reply. 
Similarly, an aggressive, orchidaceous, high Nationalist, high Pro- 
tectionist, damnigger Toryism, hacking down education and 
research to feed the guns, would meet no more devoted opponents 
than the Conservative members Mr. Hills and Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore. Yet the party of the future, while it is evolving, 
may very easily be seized by one or other of these fanatical gangs. 

Now is the time, therefore, to clear our minds, to come surely 
on our convictions, and honestly to press those forward. The 
confusion which will endure for a year and more to come throws 
a great duty upon us to decide, so that we may have some lead, 
however trifling, to give when the new formations are taking 
place. The Coalition will beget a party. It is for us to see 
that it is a noble party, worthy of the millions of our great 
people who worked to put it there. We have dug a trench across 
Europe and filled it with blood, and we sit by it, like Odysseus, 
waiting for the ghosts to approach and tell us our fate. Many 
indeed of the ghosts have assembled, for it was a dreadful sacrifice 
that we endured. It must be Teiresias the wise who is first to 
Grink the black blood and speak—not, as some of us feared when 
we brought the Prime Minister from his bed at midnight on the 
eve of the General Strike—not Aias Telamon, slayer of men. 


WALTER ELLIOT. 
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ENHAM; AND ITS HEROES 


OF all the problems with which a bewildered world was confronted 
on emergence from the confusions of the Great War into the 
scarcely less perplexing avenues of peace there is probably not 
one that has received less attention than that created by the 
existence of vast numbers of men so disabled as to be incapable 
of earning their own living, yet not so severely or completely 
injured as to justify an impoverished state in providing absolutely 
for their wants for the rest of their lives. 

Certain classes of disabled men have been well looked after 
in this country by various private organisations. The cause of 
the blind, for example, has been nobly and successfully championed 
by Sir C. Arthur Pearson ; and St. Dunstan’s is now a well-estab- 
lished national institution. Other more patent forms of disability 
are also catered for by state and private organisations, and, in 
fact, it may be said that the case of the utterly and permanently 
incapacitated man has been taken into consideration and dealt 
with in as generous a manner as somewhat adverse circumstances 
permit. 

The case of the other men to whom I refer, however, has 
not yet been adequately met. Had nothing whatever been done 
for these men we should stand convicted of carelessness, ingrati- 
tude and bad faith in a degree hardly compatible with professions 
of civilised charity. But something has been done, though not 
on such a scale as to entitle us, as a nation, to any self- 
congratulation. 

Have we wholly escaped condemnation as an Empire that, 
with fair promises of everlasting thankfulness and generous 
remembrance, exhorts its sons to fight its battles and then, the 
victory won, abandons them to fight their own unaided? 

That we have escaped the fullness of this disgrace is due 
very largely to a small body of medical men who, as long ago 
as 1917, anticipated this problem, and endeavoured to devise 
methods of dealing with it. This body, of which Dr. R. Fortescue 
Fox was a prominent member, came to the conclusion that in 
many cases the transition from a Convalescent Home to normal 
conditions was too abrupt. Often a lengthy period of recupera- 
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tion, under medical supervision and with occasional treatment, 
was clearly indicated, but no arrangements were then in existence 
for providing this, nor was there any organisation to help men 
to adapt their trades to the character of their disabilities, There 
was no means of re-educating either mind or muscle, medical 
science was working alone, and patched-up human entities were 
being flung back into industry in a dazed condition, hardly 
knowing of what or of how much they were capable, and bound 
almost inevitably to gravitate in the direction of the economic 
scrap-heap. As for the man who, though perfectly capable of 
supporting himself in specially hygienic surroundings, was 
incapable of doing anything at all under normal competitive 
conditions, his very existence was not credited. 

Dr. Fox and his friends decided that some kind of intermediate 
institution, a stepping-stone, as it were, between the Convalescent 
Home and the normal life, would have to be established, on quite 
new and unprecedented lines; an institution where the lengthy 
recuperative period might be spent and where the men might 
be trained, simultaneously, either to adapt their remaining 
faculties to their pre-war trades or to learn any other occupations 
that might still be within their powers. They saw, too, that 
provision of some sort would have to be made for those who would 
never again be able to work except under specially sheltered 
conditions. 

Now although, in theory, such an institution as this was 
clearly postulated, a difficulty arose from the fact that the men 
themselves were, as a rule, very anxious to return to their own 
homes on discharge from a Convalescent Home. After years 
of separation from domestic amenities such a desire was quite 
natural and comprehensible ; and the whole scheme would have 
lost very much in effect had it been suggested that the men should 
be ordered to proceed to such an intermediate establishment, 
because they would have come in a disgruntled spirit which 
would have militated against their recovery and necessitated the 
maintenance of very strict discipline. It was essential, therefore, 
that the men should have the option of entering such a place, 
and that its whole atmosphere should be entirely different from 
that of the state institutions from which they would come. 

The conception of combining training in various trades and 
occupations with concurrent medical treatment was new, but it 
was thought that not only would much valuable time be saved 
by this method, but that the men’s interest in life would be 
stimulated and that they would brood the less upon their dis- 
abilities for having other occupation for their minds. Further- 
more, it was thought that, given proper co-ordination between 
medical and instructional authorities, this training might be made 
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to serve to some extent the purpose of physical exercises, which 
are generally as useless mentally as they are beneficial physically ; 
and it was thus argued that the principle of concurrent’ treat- 
ment and training would not only counteract possible harm, but 
do positive good in many and various ways. 

The translation of a theoretical conception into a practical 
reality is invariably a process requiring the exercise of much 
patience and of an almost superhuman devotion. The common 
fate of all pioneer enterprises is proverbial. ‘The best laid. 
schemes of mice and men Gang aft agley,’ and never more fre- 
quently or disastrously than when such schemes are based upon 
no previous experience. That this conception should have been 
realised within the short space of two years, and that it should 
have developed into an organisation demonstrably sound and 
essential to the state, not only reflects great credit upon its 
originators, but also shows the way to the solution of a serious 
problem. Results have proved many things. They have entirely 
substantiated the claim that concurrent treatment and training 
was a necessity for hundreds of disabled men. They have shown 
that the methods advocated were the right methods; and it has 
been abundantly proved that permanently subnormal men, whose 
disabilities are such that they cannot perform any work at all 
under normal industrial conditions, are competent, under special 
conditions, to turn out as good work as any perfectly fit man. 

The means by which Dr. Fox and his associates approached 
the solution of this problem may be indicated very briefly. In 
the first place they formed a committee from among themselves 
for the purpose of studying the whole problem of the disabled, 
both in this country and in France. In course of time plans for 
setting up Village Centres for the combined treatment and training 
of the disabled were matured and submitted to various authorities, 
medical and educational, for consideration. The Government 
professed themselves satisfied that herein lay the solution of this 
problem, as did all those who were consulted. 

So the ‘Village Centres Council’ came into existence, with 
Lord Haig as President, and the conduct of its affairs was 
entrusted to an Executive Committee, now under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, M.P. 

Up to this time—early in 1918—practically nothing had been 
done for the classes of men whom the Village Centres Council 
set out to benefit. During the year, however, great strides were 
made, and, after many sites had been inspected, a large and 
beautiful country estate of 1027 acres at Enham, near Andover, 
Hants, was bought and adapted to the requirements of a Village 
Centre. In May 1919 the first disabled man was admitted, and 
since then over 400 such men have passed through the Centre, 
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and in almost every case are now able, once again, to earn their 
own livings. 

Normally, 4 man is admitted after he has returned to his own 
home and found that his health will not stand the strain of the 
daily round to which of old he was well accustomed. In distress 
he applies for help to his Local War Pensions Committee, and 
in the event of his being considered a suitable candidate for admis- 
sion to Enham a form of application is filled up and sent to the 
Council, who will then, if they consider the case likely to benefit 
from the course at Enham, make arrangements for him to be 
admitted at the earliest opportunity. 

On admission each man is asked what trade he would like 
to follow; and if his injuries are compatible with the pursuit 
of the trade he selects he is given every opportunity of acquiring 
it. The choice open to each man is wide, for such diverse occupa- 
tions as farming and dairy work, market-gardening, poultry-rear- 
ing, forestry and rural wood industries, photography, carpentry, 
electrical fitting, boot and shoe repairing, manufacture of furni- 
ture, basket-making and osier-growing, estate maintenance and 
building construction are all taught, and taught well, by really 
competent instructors. Training in certain of these trades has 
been stopped for the present, owing to the fact that the Unions 
concerned have declined to accept any new members, because to 
do so, in the present condition of industry generally, would merely 
be to add unnecessarily to their already heavy unemployment 
charges. 

When the time comes for a man to be discharged from Enham 
one of several things may happen to him. If he is proficient in 
a trade, the Council’s After Care Bureau in London endeavours 
either to find him employment or to obtain for him a grant, from 
one or other of the funds existing for the purpose, so as to enable 
him to set up on his own. Up to the present quite remarkable 
success has attended the efforts of this Bureau, though of course 
its difficulties in finding employment increase as the stagnation 
of trade becomes more universal. If his training is not complete 
at the time when, medically, he is fit for discharge, he can pro- 
ceed to one of the Government Training Centres to complete his 
course of instruction ; and arrangements have been made whereby 
the time he has spent under instruction at Enham counts as 
though it had been spent at the Training Centre, so that no time 
is lost to the man and financial benefit accrues to him, since he 
is entitled to a bonus calculated on the hours of effective training 
performed by him prior to the successful completion of his course. 
Tf, on the other hand, it is decided by the medical authorities at 
Enham that, although fit enough under specially constituted con- 
ditions, a man is likely to remain permanently subnormal, it would 
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manifestly be a refinement of cynical inhumanity deliberately 
to turn him out into a competitive world in the full knowledge 
that his health must inevitably give way. There is only one 
solution of this problem, and that is to arrange for him to settle 
and ply his trade under those special conditions which he not 
only requires but deserves. 

Unfortunately, through lack of funds, the authorities are fre- 
quently placed on the horns of a most unenviable dilemma. They 
have not the wherewithal to provide settlements for all those who 
require them, and they must either turn these men out of the 
Centre or refuse admission to those who need treatment and 
training but have not as yet received either. Once a man is 
installed in a cottage he can earn his own living and pay his 
rent; but the capital expenditure has to be found, and good 
intentions and praiseworthy purposes do not suffice, in these 
strictly material days, to build houses. 

Several similar organisations ‘have since sprung up, which 
undertake parts of the work so efficiently performed by the 
Council. The Government have set up several Centres for Cura- 
tive Treatment and Training, based entirely upon the original 
Enham scheme, and there are several small organisations that 
attempt to grapple with the permanent settlement problem, 
and notably ‘the British County Homestead Association, 
which has recently become affiliated to the Council.’ But 
there exists no other organisation which deals with these cases 
from start to finish, and the Council may claim quite justifiably to 
be the precursors of this work, and the leading and most thorough 
exponents of its principles. 

The only aspect of the whole undertaking which is displeasing 
is the contemplation of its finances. The State makes a pro rata 
grant for each man admitted, and this is at present enough to 
cover ordinary charges against revenue account, though whether 
this grant will diminish in accordance with the decrease in the 
cost of living alleged to have occurred from time to time by a 
somewhat prescient Board of Trade remains to be seen. But 
the state will make no contribution towards the enormous capital 
expenditure involved, in spite of the fact that organisations of 
this sort are not only useful, indeed indispensable, to the men 
themselves, but invaluable to the state, for without such work 
many men would eventually, even if not immediately, become 
economic dregs and have to be supported by local rates, or doles, 
or some other such unsatisfactory and unsatisfying means. 

It would be impertinent to observe, just because the Council 
have not yet received the full support of the public at large, that 
that public care nothing for the fate of these men. They do, 
but what they do not realise is the cost of attracting public notice 
to the fact that work of this sort is proceeding and in urgent need 
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of help. A nation that in a time of considerable financial stress 
can subscribe ‘large sums’ to a fund whose very worthy 
object is to save from starvation and disease children of 
ex-enemy states—a condition of affairs that would never have 
obtained had Allied statesmen recollected that we are now in the 
twentieth, and not the tenth, century—such a nation obviously 
would not fail to support an organisation conducted for the pur- 
poses and in the manner I have attempted to indicate, were it 
conscious of this problem, and of the only means of its solution. 

If any of my readers have been so far interested in this work 
as to wish to amplify the brief sketch that I have given, the 
Secretary of the Council no doubt will be glad to do so from 
the offices at 10 Upper Woburn Place. 

Until this work has been extended so that all who require the 
unique benefits which it provides have received them ; until, that 
is to say, the public realise that here, at home, is a need for 
practical sympathy and generous support, and accord that sup- 
port ; until then we shall remain under the shadow of that dis- 
grace of which we so often, during the dark and uncertain days 
of war, swore solemnly that we would never be guilty—the neglect 
of the ‘old soldier’ : 


When war is over, and all things righted, 
God is neglected and the old soldier slighted. 


We may hope that the last will be the very last war. We may 
hope that never again will it be necessary for millions of men to 
march forth to compass each other’s doom with all the panoply 
and machinery of war and vivid destruction. We may hope that 
never again shall we be faced with the problem of the disabled 
ex-Service man. But to-day we are faced with it, and we must 
deal with it as it should be dealt with—efficiently, sympathetically, 
generously. 

The question of waste has recently furnished an outlet for 
much patriotic and electoral passion. We have seen the Ministry 
tottering under sustained forensic attacks based upon an alleged 
waste of 50001. a year. On all sides the cry is for ‘ Economy!’ 
and so thousands of Government clerks are to be cast out—to 
receive the dole in place of a salary. The taxpayer’s money 
must be saved, it is true; profligacy in expenditure, both public 
and private, must cease if we are to recover our once assured 
but now elusive solvency. But it is waste of money alone that 
lashes into a ferment the Sargasso Sea of politics. 

Is this the only form of waste? Is money alone being wasted ? 
Assuredly not. So lost are we to fundamental considerations in the 
eruptive opportunism and insistent materialism of the present day 
that it would appear impossible to waste anything other than money. 
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But men, tens of thousands of men, are being wasted. They are 
being forced to consume without producing, and we are being 
forced to provide them with the wherewithal to consume, with- 
out enabling them to produce. These men, broken in our wars, 
suffering that we may be free and immune from all that they have 
undergone, their health sapped, their vigour lost through wounds 
or exposure or—worst of all—starvation in enemy prison camps, 
these men, to whom so much was pledged, are now helpless, 
unwilling and unhappy parasites on the body of the state which 
once they loved so much that to die that it might live appeared 
to them a dear and valued privilege. They are being wasted. 

The old adage ‘ Pledges are made to be broken’ would appear 
to be the foundation of British domestic policy to-day. Govern- 
ments have always been renowned for the levity with which 
they avoid solemn covenants, and, generally speaking, this 
stricture has never been more just than at the present time. 
But in this question the Government cannot be held guilty of 
complete indifference. The work of remaking broken men does 
receive state assistance, as I have mentioned earlier in this article, 
and if there still remain the reproach that this work is hampered 
by lack of funds it must lie upon us as a people rather than upon 
the Ministry. It was in the name of the people of the Empire 
that the pledges to the fighting men were made, and it is the 
responsibility of the people to redeem those pledges. 

Wastage of men! How far more pitiable is this than wastage 
of money! Wastage of men involves a vast, if indirect, wastage 
of wealth, but that is not all. The resources of this nation are 
not to be calculated in cash alone, but in credit also, and the 
quality of our people is the basis upon which its credit must be 
measured. Furthermore, wastage of men frequently involves an 
infinity of human misery, more especially acute for the type of 
man whom the Village Centres Council seeks to benefit. The 
totally and permanently disabled man knows well that never 
again, in any circumstances, can he support himself; he knows 
that, for him, the future holds but little and that he is power- 
less to command it, and becomes resigned, convinced that in his 
case a struggle against Fate cannot but be fruitless. But with 
these other men it is different. They feel that they could work 
under certain conditions, they know that they are only pre- 
vented by lack of a little treatment and re-education from becom- 
ing once again capable of competing in the sphere of industry 
with their more fortunate fellows, and they cannot resign them- 
selves without a struggle to an empty and joyless life. Their 
case is analogous to that of a wounded bird, still able to elude 
its would-be captors, but yet unable to forage for itself, con- 
demned to endure a wholly wretched and unnatural existence, 
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re ever struggling to fly, and failing, until, at last, death brings 
longed-for release. These men, literally, cannot dig and, rightly, 
are ashamed to beg—though alas! too frequently compelled to 
do so. 

Wastage of men! The economic aspect is bad, but the 
humanitarian aspect is even worse. ‘The tortures of Tantalus 
must have been less agonising than those which our erstwhile 
preservers are so often called upon to bear. Work, the source 
of all their little pleasures, the only means by which they can 
keep the wolf from the door, persistently evades them, for who 
can afford to employ an ailing man, or one who has not the 
full use of his limbs or faculties, when there are thousands of 
others, able-bodied and strong, ready and willing to take his 
place? Gradually the little homes, built up with so much care 
and so much toil in the days before the war, are being sold up 
to provide subsistence for the now disillusioned patriots whose 
devotion is thus singularly rewarded and who, with their wives 
and families, are sinking ever deeper into that Slough of Despond 
from which there is no emergence in this world. 

Wastage of men! Much of this is quite unavoidable after 
a great war; but there are, as I have stated, tens of thousands 
of men now wasted who need not be wasted. All that they 
require the Village Centres Council, alone among private organisa- 
tions, would give them, had it the means; but, as yet, it has not, 
for the cry for economy in money, together with the prevailing 
financial stringency, has not been without effect upon its in- 
come. Until it has such means, however, this wastage of men 
will continue, and the national credit will be morally and 
materially depreciated. 

In conclusion, there is one other aspect of this work on which 
I must dwell, because it is important and because it is this aspect 
that constitutes a wide difference between the activities of this 
Council and those of the myriad other war charities. The war 
has maimed many men, maimed them in spectacular and heroic 
circumstances so that public attention is challenged; but each 
year in times of peace hundreds of thousands of men are injured 
or killed in the world of industry. During the year ending June 
1920 no fewer than 243,000 non-fatal accidents occurred in the 
mines and factories of this country. Thousands of these men 
must need treatment and training; they cannot be admitted to 
the Enham Village Centre until all those whose injuries were 
incurred during the war have been benefited, but the time will 
come when the problem of the high war disability man will have 
passed away, and then these Centres can be used to restore to fit- 
ness those unfortunates for whom the mills of industry have ground 
too small. 
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Thus the sums that have been spent—and those also that 
it is hoped may be subscribed in the future—for the capital 
development of the Village Centres scheme will at no time be 
wasted. In many cases the utility of hastily organised charitable 
bodies will cease with the passage of years; but in this case the 
public service now being done on a small scale by this Council, 
extended until it takes its rightful place as a national institu- 
tion, will endure for so long as there remain those elements in 
industry which cause bodily and mental scath to its acolytes. 

And so it seems that, out of the travail of a world’s agony, 
a new hope has been born—a hope that no longer will hapless 
broken men, incapacitated through misfortune, be condemned to 
a life destitute alike of comfort and solace. It is for us of the 
present generation to decide whether this hope shall be fulfilled, 
or whether it shall remain an empty, insincere aspiration. In 
the former case we shall progress along the road to true civilisa- 
tion ; in the latter we shall take a retrograde step for which we 
shall incur the just indignation of posterity. 


REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 
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THE END OF THE BYRON MYSTERY 


On April 22, 1816, a deed of separation was, by mutual consent, 
completed between Lord Byron and his wife. Three days later 
he sailed for Ostend. He never returned to England. What was 
the secret cause which made Lady Byron implacable, and, as his 
enemies suggested, drove Byron to consent to a separation instead 
of facing the music of the Ecclesiastical Courts? That any 
interest in this ancient mystery should survive is a remarkable 
example of the longevity of baffled curiosity. The scandal was 
the talk of the town in the far-off days of the Regent. For half 
a century it smouldered, till, in 1869, Mrs. Beecher Stowe fanned 
it into flame. Once more it died down, only to flare up in 1905, 
when the poet’s grandson issued Astarte for private circulation. 
Even the Great War has failed to extinguish the embers. In 
1921 it again bursts into fire with the publication by Lady Love- 
lace of an expurgated edition of her husband’s privately printed 
volume. 

The first Astarte gave a new shape to the so-called Byron 
mystery. No one could any longer doubt what Lady Byron 
believed. She believed that Byron had committed incest with 
his half-sister Augusta, the wife of Colonel Leigh. The only 
remaining question was whether her belief was founded on facts 
or on hallucinations. Either view was still possible. Definite 
proof is still wanting. Even now a choice remains open, though 
the second Astarte makes it less easy to maintain the innocence 
of Byron and Augusta Leigh. If the publication arouses any dis- 
cussion, one definite note of warning should be sounded. The 
unpublished letters of Byron to Lady Melbourne materially 
strengthen the charge of incest previous to marriage. 

The story of the separation may be briefly told. It is already 
familiar, and there is little that is new. Five weeks after the 
birth of her daughter Augusta Ada Byron (Dec. 10, 1815), Lady 
Byron, at her husband’s request and on medical advice, left their 
home at 13 Piccadilly Terrace for her mother’s house at Kirkby. 
Thence she wrote him an affectionate letter, which, in all the cir- 
cumstances, is almost tragically pathetic. She clung to the hope 
that he was temporarily insane ; she had, in fact, consulted a well- 
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known physician of the day on the state of his mind. Her partial 
revelation to her parents of the miseries that she had endured 
during the twelve months of her married life determined them, 
with her consent, to demand a separation. Her mother, Lady 
Noel, came to London to consult the doctors and interview the 
lawyers. It is quite conceivable that Byron had treated his young 
wife execrably, and that she could have enforced a separaticn on 
adultery, drunkenness, constructive cruelty and a total incom- 
patibility of habits and temperament. In the opinion of her 
lawyers, on the facts laid before them, a separation was justified, 
and would be granted by the Courts. But they seem to have 
suggested that a reconciliation was practicable. Towards the end 
of February Lady Byron, who in the meantime had received the 
medical report that there was no symptom of insanity, came her- 
self to London, saw her chief legal adviser, Dr. Lushington, and 
made a new allegation which changed his opinion. Since the 
publication of the first Astarte in 1905, the nature of this new 
allegation has been definitely known to the public. Lady Byron 
suspected her husband of incest with his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, begun before her own marriage and, as she then seems to 
have believed, continued subsequently and under her own roof in 
1815-16. She had no positive proof of her suspicions and no legal 
evidence to offer. She admitted that her impressions might be 
mistaken. No charge of incest could be, or was, formulated for 
submission to the Courts; true or false, it was not one of the 
grounds on which a separation was demanded; it was not dis- 
cussed at any of the negotiations between her representatives and 
those of Byron. But suspicions of such a crime, strongly held by 
a wife against her husband, put reconciliation out of the question. 
The demand for a separation was pressed. If it could not be 
obtained by an amicable arrangement, the case must go before the 
Ecclesiastical Courts on such charges of cruelty and adultery as 
could be legally substantiated. 

In his own interests Byron would have been wise to follow 
his lawyer’s advice, refuse consent, and go into Court. The advice 
was sound, though it may have come, as Lord Lovelace states, 
from a rascal. Even if the comparatively minor charges, what- 
ever they were, could have been proved against him, he had little 
to fear from that kind of exposure. His reputation was too 
notorious to suffer. The case would have been a_nine-days’ 
wonder. Society would have shaken its head, with ‘ What else 
could you expect?’ and, in the distraction of the next scandal, 
forgotten the commonplace story. The names of Lady Byron, 
Augusta Leigh, and Lord Lovelace would never have been known 
beyond the circle of their personal friends. That course was not 
followed. Byron agreed to the separation on his wife’s appeal 
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not to oppose her wishes. Her letter (March 5, 1816) confirms 
his statement, written in 1817, that he only consented, ‘ reluct- 
antly then, repentantly now,’ because Lady Byron claimed from 
him the fulfilment of his written promise to agree to ‘ a separation 
if such was really her wish.’ But he protested that he was in 
1816, and that he still was in 1817, ‘utterly ignorant of what 
description her allegations, charges, or whatever name they have 
assumed, were.’ His most intimate friend, Hobhouse, after- 
wards Lord Broughton, his best man at his wedding in January 
1815, and his representative in the negotiations for separation, 
was equally ignorant. His detailed, contemporary statement of 
all the transactions, fortifted by numerous letters, is given in his 
Recollections of a Long Life (vol. ii., pp. 190-855). It shows 
that rumour attributed the separation to a charge of incest. 
Before Hobhouse would assent, on Byron’s behalf, to an amicable 
arrangement, he insisted that any intention to bring forward 
such a charge in Court should be expressly disclaimed. The dis- 
claimer, signed by Lady Byron, was given. Hobhouse speaks 
of the accusation as one which, if true, ‘ struck at the very exist- 
ence of Lord Byron as a member of society.’ His own con- 
tinuance of his friendship with both Byron and his sister is some 
evidence that he himself disbelieved the charge. It may be 
added that Byron’s last written words to his wife, before leaving 
England, were an appeal on behalf of Augusta Leigh. ‘If any 
accident occurs to me,’ he wrote (April 1816), ‘be kind to her; if 
she is then nothing—-to her children . . . be kind to her and hers 
—for never has she acted or spoken otherwise towards you—she 
has ever been your friend.’ This was a not unnatural appeal to 
Lady Byron from a husband on behalf of his sister. It seems 
an almost monstrous request to have made to his wife, if he had 
known that she charged him with continued incest and adultery 
with the woman for whom he prayed her bounty. 

Tt seems to me certain that Byron was genuinely ignorant 
of the particular accusation which his wife had made against him. 
“He does know—too well—what he affects to enquire,’ wrote 
Lady Byron to Hodgson, February 15, 1816. But she herself 
had made it difficult for Byron to know or even to guess. Her 
own conduct contradicted any suspicion of her belief in an in- 
cestuous intrigue between himself and his sister. At this time she 
suspected him of the offence subsequently as well as previously 
to her marriage, though at a later date she seems to have been 
satisfied that in this respect she wronged him, and that in 1815-16 
his relations with his sister were innocent. Yet it was on her own 
invitation that Augusta had come to stay at 13 Piccadilly Terrace 
in November 1815, and remained with Byron when she herself 
left London. In January and February 1816 she wrote to 
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Augusta, still under Byron’s roof, letters full of affection and 
gratitude. Astarte itself shows that Augusta had no idea that 
she was suspected. If, as was probable, she shared the contents 
of her letters with her brother, he also might well have been wholly 
unconscious of his wife’s suspicions. ‘My dearest A., it is my 
great comfort that you are in Piccadilly,’ wrote Lady Byron from 
Kirkby, January 16, 1816, to Augusta Leigh, still under her 
brother’s roof. Byron would be justified in thinking it incredible 
that his wife should write these words to the woman whom she 
suspected of being his partner in incestuous adultery. The whole 
tenor of the subsequent letters written during that period to 
Augusta, and probably communicated to her brother, pointed in 
the same direction. They must have seemed conclusive against 
the supposition that any suspicion of incest was entertained. The 
natural and simple explanation would be that Lady Byron relied 
on evidence which reached her after leaving London. Neither 
Lady Byron nor Lord Lovelace allows us that resource. Her sus- 
picions originated during the first week of her married life in two 
circumstances which in themselves seem trivial. On the day 
after the wedding Byron received a letter from his sister which, 
says Lady Byron, ‘affected him strangely.’ ‘... He read to 
me the expression ‘‘ Dearest, first and best of human beings,’’ and 
then said, with suspicious inquisitiveness ‘‘'There, what do you 
think of that?’’’ Two or three days later she alluded to Dryden’s 
Don Sebastian, in which a brother and sister, ignorant of their 
parentage, commit incest. Byron, who, says Lord Lovelace, 
‘ probably supposed the allusion designed, made a violent scene,’ 
which confirmed her suspicions. To make an assumption, and to 
spend twelve months in piecing together facts to fit it, is a dan- 
gerous habit. It tempted Lady Byron to form a conclusion, which 
she afterwards abandoned, of continued guilt. It illustrates a 
brooding, self-tormenting temperament, in which Byron, who 
analysed her character to Lady Melbourne before his marriage, 
detected a source of future unhappiness. The separation was in- 
evitable. But Byron and Mrs. Leigh were justified in thinking 
that Lady Byron’s determination was not influenced by any know- 
ledge or suspicion of their relationship, and she herself subse- 
quently recognised as unfounded the most revolting of the accusa- 
tions which, at the time, she had made against her husband to 
her legal adviser. 

However firmly Lady Byron might be convinced of the guilt 
of Byron and his sister, she had no legal proof of the truth of 
her charge. It may be doubted whether she ever had any. After 
the separation she was haunted by the fear that Byron might 
claim the custody of the child. If she could establish against him 
such a crime as incest, no Judge would grant the father’s 
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application. A mother fighting for her child, Lady Byron had the 
strongest motive for securing proof of: her accusation. The separa- 
tion had set society busy in guessing its cause. Suspicion centred 
on Mrs. Leigh. Reports against her multiplied. To her friends 
she repudiated the charge. But at the time her social collapse 
seemed imminent. Believing what she did, Lady Byron acted 
generously. Her friends urged her to break off all intercourse with 
Augusta. They argued that, if Mrs. Leigh were driven to join 
Byron in exile, the necessary proof would be provided, and vic- 
tory, final and complete, would rest with the wife. Lady Byron 
was too good a woman to connive at such an event. She made 
up her mind to befriend Mrs. Leigh in every way except that of 
vouching for her character. But, as her friends pointed out, her 
position was endangered by the maintenance of intimacy. Only 
the possession of some explicit confirmation of the charge could 
make it safe. ‘I therefore implore of you,’ wrote Colonel Doyle 
to Lady Byron, July 9, 1816, ‘ to suffer no delicacy to interfere 
with your endeavouring to obtain the fullest admission of guilt.’ 
Strong pressure was put on Mrs. Leigh to confess the crime. She 
was even told that Byron had himself given away the secret to 
other women. Lady Byron wrote telling her what she knew, or 
thought she knew, in support of the charge. ‘Augusta,’ said 
Lord Lovelace in the first Astarte, ‘did not attempt to deny it, 
and in fact admitted everything in her letters of June, July and 
August. . . . It is unnecessary to reproduce them here, as their 
contents are confirmed and made sufficiently clear [the italics are 
mine] by the correspondence of 1819.’ Augusta Leigh’s letters 
to Lady Byron in June, July and August, 1816, were not quoted 
in the first Astarte. In the new Astarte they are supplied. No 
one could call them clear confessions of guilt. They are vague 
and guarded. But if they do not explicitly confess, they do not 
definitely deny the offence. Lord Lovelace himself seems to have 
thought that they required explanation and confirmation. This 
corroboration Lady Byron and he found in Byron’s love letter of 
May 17, 1819. 

The letter was sent to Lady Byron with a covering letter from 
Augusta. The covering letter is cautiously worded. Nowhere 
does Mrs. Leigh actually identify herself with the ‘ unfortunate 
being ’ to whom her enclosure is addressed. She asks Lady Byron 
to destroy the letter, and to let her know that she had done so. 
Following the practice recommended by her lawyers, Lady Byron 
took a copy, kept it, and returned the original. Lord Lovelace 
states that no ‘incriminating evidence’ was found among Mrs. 
Leigh’s letters. Presumably, therefore, the version given in 
Astarte is printed from the copy, and the original has disappeared. 
But it is not only a copy; it is a mutilated copy. There are four 
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erasures, each of which is intended to conceal the identity of the 
individual for whom the letter is intended. Who made the 
erasures? Noone imagines that Lady Byron could have tampered 
with any document. But when Lord Lovelace says that they 
were made by Mrs. Leigh he gives no authority for his statement. 
It is difficult to conjecture her motive. The first erasure ob- 
literates the name of the person to whom the letter is addressed ; 
the second and third erasures apparently obliterate a Christian 
name of four letters, twice used in the body of the text ; the fourth 
obliterates the signature. What is the meaning of these erasures, 
unless the letter was placed in Mrs. Leigh’s hands to be for- 
warded to some third person whose identity would have been re- 
vealed by the words erased? I have seen nearly 100 letters from 
Byron to his sister, and none of them begin, as this letter begins. 
with ‘ My dearest love.’ In his boyish letters, the form of address 
varies : ‘My ever dear Augusta,’ ‘My ever dear sister,’ “ My be- 
loved Augusta’ are variants. But from 1813 onwards, practically 
all his letters, including the twenty-three written from the Con- 
tinent in the three years May 1816 to May 1819, begin with ‘ My 
dear Augusta,’ ‘ My dearest Augusta,’ or ‘ Dearest A.’ The one 
exception is the first letter written from the Continent after the 
separation (May 1816), which begins ‘ My heart.’ Similarly, all 
his letters to his sister are signed with ‘ Byron’ or ‘ B’ or the 
peculiar scrawl which he sometimes adopted. It is difficult to 
see why the signature, if made in the ordinary form, has been 
erased. The fact seems to confirm the suggestion that in this 
particular letter some unusual and illuminating signature was 
adopted. 

The novel form of address is, in itself, I am quite aware, a very 
slender piece of evidence. Combined with the erasures and several 
points in the text, it does, however, help in some degree to in- 
validate the presumption that the letter was addressed to Mrs. 
Leigh. That letter out of the way, Lady Byron’s case rests on 
hearsay reports of Byron’s conversations, and on Augusta’s alleged 
admissions, written or oral. It is very doubtful whether, at any 
time during her long life, she could really have proved her sus- 
picions. Silence was her prudent, as well as her generous, course. 
No reliance can be, in my opinion, placed on Byron’s poetical treat- 
ment of the subject of incest. But there is confirmation in the 
unpublished letters of Byron to Lady Melbourne. It is therefore 
idle to discuss the case as if it stood where it is left by the two 
editions of Astarte. The Melbourne letters create a new situation, 
as astounding as any of the many strange points in the story. 
Lady Melbourne could not have read Byron’s outpourings with- 
out, to say the least, strong suspicions of his guilt. She was also 
Miss Milbanke’s aunt. Yet she made the match, and pushed the 
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lukewarm wooer into the arms of her young niece. The whole 
story of the Byron mystery is squalid and repellent. I lay down 
Astarte, even in its expurgated form, with King Lear’s request : 






An ounce of civet, good Apothecary, 
To sweeten the imagination. 


Byron died April 19, 1824. His statue was refused a place in 
Westminster Abbey. Lady Byron wrote some lines on the slight 
to his memory (the MS. is in Mr. Murray’s possession) which she 
enclosed in a letter to Mrs. Leigh, beginning ‘ My dearest A.,’ 
and ending ‘ Yours most affectionately, A. I. B.’ The following 
are the verses : 

Think ye to tear the laurel from his brow; 

To him ye had not dared the thought avow. 

To Byron’s name a cenotaph refuse, 

Reserve it for the sager laureat Muse; 

Your pious zeal should decimate the crowd 

To whom immortal honours are allowed. 
In Milton mark the regicidal stain, 
And banish Dryden profligate, profane. 


























O could I bring to light the unconfest, 
The deep dread secrets of the human breast, 
How many hearts a kindred pang must own 
And who would feel in grief, in guilt, alone? 
Judge not but weep for one who never knew 
The blessings that descend on some like dew; 
Stern o’er his childhood Calvin’s spirit lowered, 
And every hope of mercy overpowered. 










The sentiment of these verses may be finer than the poetry. But 
the lines make one thing certain. Wounded as she had been in 
all her tenderest feelings, Lady Byron yet remained proud of her 
husband’s fame. Astarte affords a strange comment on the feel- 
ings which inspired those lines. It is 105 years since the separa- 
tion took place. It is seventy years since the death of Augusta 
Leigh. Would Lady Byron have wished that what remains of 
her husband’s moral character should be blasted by her and his 
grandson, in order to prove that she was morally justified in seek- 
ing a separation? At this distance of time it hardly seems worth 
while for Lord Lovelace to endeavour to convict his grandfather 
of incest with Mrs. Leigh, especially by such methods as those 
adopted in Astarte. Lady Byron might have sanctioned the bare 
publication of the evidence which had convinced herself. 
Apparently she had prepared papers for the purpose. But so 
reserved and high-principled a woman would, I think, have re- 
coiled in disgust from the collection of tittle-tattle, hearsay and 
personal abuse that her grandson raked together in defence of an 
action for which all the world concedes the fullest justification. 
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Some of the garbage has disappeared from the second Astarte. 
Far too much has been allowed to remain. Lady Byron’s mis- 
fortunes have pursued her. She has been unlucky in a defence 
which is wanting in her own simple dignity and reserve. 

The truth is that in Astarte Lord Lovelace wronged not only 
Lady Byron but himself. How did such a man come to write such 
a book? He adored his grandmother’s memory. He had been 
again and again wounded to the quick by ignorant depreciation 
of her character. For years he had hesitated to reveal the 
story, to which he alone held the complete clues. Looking back 
to 1899, I can understand that he felt his hand to be forced. He 
might never have broken silence, but for the unwitting provoca- 
tion that was given by the publication of the third volume of Mr. 
Murray’s Letters and Journals of Byron (6 vols. 1897-1901). In 
the intense heat of his resentment Astarte was engendered. In 
fairness to Lord Lovelace, and also to the publisher and editor of 
those volumes, the story should be told. 

The first suggestion of a complete edition of Byron’s Works 
in prose and verse came from Lord Lovelace himself in a letter 
to Mr. Murray dated April 5, 1896. Nine days later (April 14) 
Lord Lovelace and I lunched with Mr. Murray to discuss the pro- 
posal and the best methods of carrying it into effect. Lord Love- 
lace was to act as editor-in-chief, and to contribute any manu- 
scripts which he thought suitable for publication. His co-opera- 
tion was to be advertised. In reply to Mr. Murray’s specific 
request on this point, Lord Lovelace wrote (June 9, 1896) : ‘ Of 
course you may make any use of my name that seems desirable.’ 
He himself revised and added to the prospectus. Out of this joint 
enterprise, in which were combined the grandson of Byron and 
the grandson of the poet’s publisher, sprang the dispute, which 
culminated in the issue by Lord Lovelace of Astarte for private 
circulation in 1905. 

In preparing the edition of Byron’s Letters and Journals one 
difference of opinion at once appeared. Lord Lovelace desired to 
print only a selection of the best letters. Mr. Murray thought 
that the time had not come for a selection ; that the collection of 
prose writings should be made as complete as possible ; and that, 
in view of the extreme difficulty of writing a real biography of 
Byron, the object of the edition should be to let him tell his own 
life in his letters and journals. I shared Mr. Murray’s views. 
The result of the difference of opinion was that I became the 
responsible editor. But the change at first made no apparent 
alteration in the friendly attitude of Lord Lovelace. He took a 
keen interest in the progress of the work. Up to the publication 
of the third volume, which dealt with the separation, he received 
all the proofs in all their successive stages. Parts he evidently 
read with some amount of care. He made a few corrections, 
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offered some suggestions, and occasionally raised objections. All 
were adopted, with, I believe, only two trivial exceptions. He 
also contributed several letters and fragments of letters. 

In November 1897, when I had assumed the editorship, Lord 
Lovelace put into my hands autograph copies of certain extracts 
of letters from Byron to Augusta. They were not for publication ; 
but they have since appeared in Astarte (pp. 76-80). I read them 
and returned them without comment. Where I could, I traced 
their context. Here, for instance, is one example. ‘I would 
return from any distance at any time to see you, and come to 
England for you.’ In the original letter, this detached sentence 
follows an invitation to Augusta, and ‘ one or two’ of her children, 
to come with him for a tour in France or Switzerland. ‘It should 
be no expense to L. [Colonel Leigh] or to yourself.’ There was 
no evidence here, as I thought, of any criminal relations, but only 
of warmth of affection between brother and sister. I came to the 
conclusion that Lord Lovelace, from constant brooding over one 
subject, was disposed to find meanings in language which was 
capable of innocent interpretation. But the fact that this collec- 
tion of extracts had been made and shown to me by Lord Lovelace 
strengthened my determination to say nothing on the mystery of 
the separation. 

The first opportunity of declaring this policy was taken. On 
pp. 18-20 of the first volume of the Letters occurs a note on 
Augusta Byron, afterwards Mrs. Leigh. It is deliberately colour- 
less and conventional. Lord Lovelace returned me the proof with 
his own hands. He recognised its significance and had read it 
carefully. My own recollection of what passed between us is 
vivid. He is no longer alive to dispute its accuracy. But I am 
entitled to say that we both regarded the note as an indication 
that the central mystery of the separation would not be explored. 
The note is faced by a reproduction from a miniature of Augusta 
Leigh lent by Lord Lovelace for the purpose of illustration. 

I was still uneasy as to the possible existence of definite 
evidence which might prove Augusta Leigh to have been guilty 
of the charge made against her by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Not a 
shred of information bearing on that point existed in Mr. Murray’s 
possession. It was not referred to in any of the legal papers 
belonging to the period of the separation. Whatever was known 
was known only to Lord Lovelace. I therefore asked him a ques- 
tion on the subject. For his answer, given twenty-three years ago, 
I should not presume to rely on my memory. I trust to a docu- 
ment, drawn up in February 1900 in view of possible legal proceed- 
ings, and in consultation with Mr. Murray and his solicitor, when 
all the facts and circumstances were fresh in our minds. 

It will be remembered that in 1869 Lord Lovelace, then Lord 
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Wentworth, had written to the Pall Mall Gazette (September 7) 
denying the truth of the charge against Mrs. Leigh. He said that 
a statement by Lady Byron existed ‘ giving an account of some 
circumstances connected with her marriage.’ 

This statement [he wrote] in Lady Byron’s own handwriting does 
not contain any accusation of so grave a nature as that which Mrs. Stowe 


asserts was told her, and Mrs. Stowe’s story of the separation is incon- 
sistent with what I have seen in various letters, etc., of Lady Byron’s. 


In further confirmation of this denial, he wrote a second letter 
to the Daily News (September 16, 1869) : 


I feel it to be due to the readers of the Daily News and to myself to affirm 
my full acquaintance with the history of Lady Byron, and especially the 
period of her married life and separation. The denial I gave of the truth 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s narrative rested on Lady Byron’s own written testi- 
mony, contained in those papers to which (according to your leading article 
of Saturday) I have not access. 


Though the denial was at the time explicit enough, I felt that, in 
the interval of thirty years, additional documents might have come 
to light. I therefore made a further inquiry. I quote from the 
formal statement of February 1900 : 

In the presence of Mr. Murray, in his room at 50 Albemarle Street, | 
asked Lord Lovelace what were the causes of Lady Byron’s separation. 
He replied, and Mr. Murray confirms me in my recollection, that he did not 
know himself; that he believed there might be found to be some temporary 
cause for their not living together as husband and wife; that, so far as he 
was aware, there was no permanent cause for their not doing so; and that 
Iady Byron had been badly advised. 

At a later date Mr. Murray wroie to Lord Lovelace, suggesting that 
there were certain episodes in Lord Byron’s life which it might be desirable 
to pass over in silence. Lord Lovelace replied : 

* My conviction is that your nightmare is a complete illusion. There are 
passages in his [Lord Byron’s] life which it would be highly improper, even 
criminal, to bring forward at the present time—not because damning to 
him: I altogether deny that anything that with truth could be brought up 
against him is so bad as that—but because it would be dishonouring to the 
informers prematurely to uncover a series of events which, though they 
have long passed far out of reach of all human judgment, a respectful 
silence still keeps out of common knowledge.’ 


Lord Lovelace was clearly entitled to guard a family secret 
in any way he chose. But no blame can reasonably attach to 
those who accepted his statements in good faith. In the summer 
of 1899 appeared the third volume of the Letters and Journals, 
covering the years 1814-16. Seventy-three letters and documents, 
bearing on the separation, were, without annotations, relegated to 
a small-print Appendix. It was prefaced by a short note which 
began with the following words : ‘ No evidence exists to prove the 
precise nature of the charges on which Lady Byron separated from 
her husband.’ As it is agreed that no charge of incest was either 
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made or discussed during the negotiations which led to a separa- 
tion by mutual consent, my cautiously worded statement is, so 
far as I am aware, literally accurate. Suspicion of incest may 
have been the main cause of the separation : it was never one of 
the charges. The proofs and revises of the Prefatory Note and 
Appendix were, in due course, sent to Lord Lovelace and returned 
by him tome. Ido not in the remotest degree claim his approval 
of the passage or his responsibility for its occurrence. Such a 
claim would be both unfair and ridiculous. I am only stating 
a fact. He must have read a part of the Appendix with some 
attention, for he queried a letter from Lady Byron to Mrs. George 
Lamb (No. 69) containing a probable allusion to Augusta, with 
the note ‘ May not this arouse suspicion?’ As the letter had been 
already published in the Catalogue of the Morrison MSS., I 
thought that its insertion would be less noticeable than its 
omission. Another feature in this third volume was the first publi- 
cation of fifteen letfers, and extracts from letters, written by 
Byron to Miss Milbanke before their marriage. These were 
printed from copies made by Lord Lovelace in his own handwrit- 
ing, and given by him to the late Mr. Murray as some recognition, 
on behalf of his sister and himself, of Mr. Murray’s gift to him 
of a portion of the Augusta Leigh correspondence. They were 
sent by me to Lord Lovelace, and his leave to publish was specifi- 
cally asked. One letter was at his request withdrawn. As to 
the remainder, he wrote (November 29, 1898) ‘ I can see no objec- 
tion to their publication.’ The originals had disappeared. To 
guarantee their genuineness, therefore, and for no other reason, 
it was stated in the Preface to volume III. that the Milbanke 
letters and extracts were printed ‘from copies made by the Earl 
of Lovelace.’ 

The publication of this third volume led to some depreciatory 
criticism of Lady Byron, founded, in the main, on a misquotation 
from the Prefatory Note. Nothing could have been more re- 
pugnant to the feelings of Lord Lovelace than to be associated, 
even remotely, with the publication of a book which produced this 
impression. It made matters fifty times worse that his name 
should have been specifically mentioned as contributing to its 
material. His friendly interest in the edition had previously 
cooled. Now his attitude of suspicious neutrality was exchanged 
for one of bitter hostility. The remainder of the Augusta Leigh 
letters, now published in the second Astarte, were withdrawn, 
though many of them had been given by Mr. Murray to Lord 
Lovelace. All personal or written intercourse between Lord 
Lovelace and Mr. Murray was cut off. Of the extent to which 
this was carried, the following incident is an amusing illustration. 
At the request of an author a copy of his book, which had nothing 
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to do with Byron, was sent to Lord Lovelace through Mr. Murray’s 
office at 50 Albemarle Street. The addressed label bore the pub- 
lisher’s name. A day or two later, the parcel was returned un- 
opened, with this note written on a scrap of paper, in the hand- 
writing of a servant : 

A parcel already quite properly once refused is Hereby sent back. The 
Harl of Lovelace does not want any wares from Messrs. Murray’s shop 
and declines to take them into his house. Articles coming in such a manner 
from entire strangers cannot be admitted on any terms. 


Lord Lovelace regarded the defence of his grandmother as a 
sacred duty. But, unfortunately, it was in the spirit of this note 
that he wrote Astarte. By his methods he alienated the sympathy 
which his passionate loyalty to Lady Byron’s memory would have 
everywhere commanded. The permanent value of the published 
edition of that privately printed book would have been greater, if 
the many traces of these temporary feelings could have been more 
unsparingly eradicated. 

ERNLE. 
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Asour anything of a mechanical nature Swinburne had the 
most primitive ideas. He could poke a fire—after a fashion, 
and he could light his candles—after another fashion. 






ed But he regarded all machinery as belonging to a world outside 
if his ken. ‘his inability to understand enhanced the awe and 
re admiration with which he regarded the simple contrivances 





intended to add to the ease of everyday life. His intelligence 
was so confined to poetry and imaginative literature that even 
the mechanism of a soda-water syphon was beyond him. When 
for the first time I manipulated one in his presence he gazed 
fixedly at me, evincing considerable apprehension for my safety. 
I succeeded in releasing a gentle stream into my glass. When 
I stopped he said, with an accent of admiration and surprise, ‘ How 
cleverly you did that : I couldn’t have done it.’ I could disclaim 
the compliment but I could not truthfully contradict the second 
part of his comment. I have seen him approach a refractory 
window-sash with the reluctance of one about to grasp a bunch 
of nettles, but if the sash remained obstinate under his treatment 
he would hurl at it a dazzling selection of epithets in at least 
three different languages. It was a liberal education in swear- 
words to hear him. I tried to catch the phrases as they dropped 
in quick succession from his lips; but knowing only English and 
French most of his angry eloquence was lost to me. Some of 
it was no doubt imprecation in the purest Attic Greek. 

Foremost among the mechanical arts of which he approved 
was photography. He spoke enthusiastically of its results and 
pronounced them ‘tremendously clever.’ He raved eulogistically 
over some snapshots of children done by a cousin of his. The 
meaning of the phrase ‘ You touch the button, we do the rest’ 
would have floored hirn utterly, for he regarded the little pictures 
almost as works of art. 

Although I have seen my husband Walter scores of times with 
a pad before him writing his own letters, he more often than 
not dictated them. Any mechanical device which he thought 
would make life easier he was never slow to employ. In his 
219 
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enthusiasm for science he was eager for experiments. Not so 
the Bard—in this he was Walter’s exact opposite. 

He never inquired the why and the wherefore of anything, 
or whence and by whom any invention sprang. I believe 
Swinburne resented even a business letter that was typewritten, 
whereas Walter welcomed the machine-made epistle as affording 
him relief from deciphering the sometimes awful writing of his 
correspondents. Under the impression that such a method as 
typewriting would, with practice, enable him at least to write 
his own letters, he was eager to purchase one of the numerous 
machines on the market. We wrote to several companies, and 
for weeks we were deluged with correspondence, descriptive cata- 
logues, and machines. I had learnt to type on a hired machine 
in anticipation of the day when we should acquire one of our 
own, and in order that I should be able in my turn to teach 
Walter. 

Never shall I forget the arrival of those typewriters. Their 
escorts from the different companies would leave them at the 
Pines for a week or more on trial. At one time we had at least 
four machines simultaneously in the house. Poor Walter was 
worried to death between the lot of them, and which to choose, 
for, of course, each agent was anxious he should purchase his 
own particular machine. The man from ‘ Remington’s’ and the 
‘Smith-Premier ’ man would meet in the hall and glare fiercely 
at each other one day, whilst on another the ‘Hammond’ agent 
would barge into the ‘ Blick’ or the ‘ Yost’ clerk, as he entered 
or departed with his ‘ewe-lamb’ of a machine. Eventually one 
was selected, and Walter began his lessons in peace and comfort. 

What fun we had in the evenings! He proved quite an apt 
pupil, and when he didn’t forget to ‘ shift key’ or strike the lever 
that produces the spacing, or make some other minor fault, his 
progress was satisfactory—if slow. I was beginning to feel quite 
proud of his progress, and one day when we went to Onslow 
Square to visit Algernon’s sister Isabel I carried a specimen of 
Walter’s best and latest effort with me. She thought it wonder- 
ful ; and turning to me with an eager smile on her charming face 
she exclaimed excitedly ‘Oh, Clara, if you could but teach dear 
Algernon how to type, how delightful that would be!’ The 
incongruity of such an idea had the effect of making Walter and 
me almost double up with laughter. But Isabel thinking, no 
doubt, that this contrivance had come as a boon and a blessing 
to relieve her brother from the tiresome effort of wielding a pen, 
was unmindful of the fact that Algernon could not and would not 
be taught. 

In his ineptitude with regard to mechanics Swinburne was 
untrue to the doctrine of heredity. His immediate forbears found 
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a great attraction in mechanics. On this point I may quote an 
observation made by my husband. 
In dealing with the poet’s little book on Dickens he says : 


It is interesting to remark that Swinburne’s father, Admiral Swinburne, 
was in his own way almost as remarkable as his grandfather. His ability 
showed itself in that in which the poet was strangely deficient—mechanics. 
He spent much of his time in his carpenter’s workshop. He invented more 
than one mechanical device for which he ought to have taken out a 
patent. I myself possess one of these devices given me by Lady Mary 
Gordon. It has always been a special wonder to visitors to the Pines. 


Far from being astonished at A. C. S.’s lack of mechanical 
knowledge, I am disposed to wonder that a man who added so 
many treasures to English literature managed to get through so 
much general reading as he did. Barring scientific works, he could 
read pretty nearly anything from poetry, history and philosophy 
down to ‘ Yellowbacks ’ and Limericks. He usually found some- 
thing to admire in the book he happened to be reading, and 
often something to abominate. Not only did he appreciate 
Dickens, but the writer with whom it is customary to contrast 
him. He was, in fact, extremely fond of Thackeray. The New- 
comes was his favourite novel, and Ethel Newcome was his 
favourite character in fiction. Ethel, I have always thought, 
must have appealed to him as the full-length portrait of some 
member of his own family. 

He never wearied of discussing his favourite novels, and dwelt 
with pathetic insistence on the peculiarities of the various 
characters. He was as zealous as an evangelist in his endeavour 
ta secure converts to his literary beliefs. He tried to convert me— 
sometimes with success. He introduced me to Jane Austen’s 
Emma—the characters in that book being to him living, breathing, 
faithful friends. 

When I had finished reading Emma he put me through quite 
an examination on the contents of the volume. His every ques- 
tion began with ‘ Do you remember?’ or ‘I know you have for- 
gotten!’ He was delighted that I had noticed how fussy Mr. 
Woodhouse became about the way in which his gruel was pre- 
pared, and asked me if I would have taken the same pains that 
Emma did in order to meet her father’s taste in gruel. He had 
a fervent and almost affectionate appreciation for the work of Jane 
Austen, and was fond of picturing the England she knew through 
her eyes. Often I heard him exclaim, when referring to Emma, 
‘What a queer little England it must have been then, to be 
sure !’ 

Swinburne knew no German, nor do I remember to have 
seen a German book on his shelves. He disliked the Teuton 
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and entertained no exalted opinion of his literature. His pas- 
sionate love of France and of everything French was attributable, 
I imagine, ta the fact that Victor Hugo was a Frenchman, With 
Hugo he had a very voluminous correspondence, and he kept a 
large number of his letters. These I was asked to translate into 
English. The task was not an easy one, owing to the character- 
istic literary handwriting of the Master. 

When talking about Hugo the Bard would often lapse into 
French, and, although he had never stayed long in France, he 
spoke it with a true Parisian accent, and with the same ease as 
if it had been his mother tongue. His achievements in French 
prose and poetry are convincing proofs of his mastery of that 
language. 

Believing that biography should not avoid the amusing simply 
because the smiles evoked are at its subject's expense, I tell the 
following story, for which I am indebted to Mrs. Alys Eyre 
Macklin, who was a special friend of Tola Dorian from whom 
she had it.. Swinburne and my husband visited Paris in Novem- 
ber 1882 to witness the performance of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi 
s’amuse. Tola Dorian, besides being Swinburne’s translator and 
friend, was an almost daily visitor at Hugo’s dwelling. It was 
arranged that the Bard and Walter should meet Hugo at a dinner 
at his house under the hostess-ship of Tola Dorian. This is 
how that sprightly lady described the meeting : 

“It was a cold dreary day and poor Victor Hugo was feeling 
very irritable and nervous, full of aches and pains, more than 
usually deaf and in one of his worst moods. It was pitiful to 
see how he tried to struggle with his weakness; he was like a 
lion in a net. 

‘I told them not to bring the visitors straight in to him, but 
when Swinburne arrived and I went to explain that he must not 


expect to find his host in a normal state I saw that he, too, was: 


in a highly nervous condition. 

*** Watts was not able to come,’’ he burst out excitedly, ‘‘ he 
has toothache. The poor fellow is suffering agonies. I ought 
never to have left him. I must get back as soon as possible.’’ 

“Now Swinburne also was deaf, and I shall never forget the 
scene that followed. Trembling with agitation he went off into 
what sounded like a carefully prepared speech full of Eastern 
hyperbole : Victor Hugo was the great sun round which the little 
stars, etc. etc. etc. Hugo sat with his head bent forward, his 
hand to his ear, and his efforts to catch the words gave his face 
a threatening expression, and his terse ‘‘ What does he say? What 
does he say? ’’ sounded like a growl. This did nothing to tran- 
quillise Swinburne, who grew more and more nervous as he began 
at the beginning again. 
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‘The result was the same, and I had to come to the rescue as 
interpreter. 

‘Had it not been so pathetic, it would all have been intensely 
funny. All through the meal I had to continue to act as inter- 
preter, and at intervals Swinburne kept on saying to me in an 
undertone, ‘‘I ought never to have left him. All alone in the 
hotel—and the poor fellow was suffering agonies!’’ The climax 
came when, at dessert, Victor Hugo drank the health of his guest, 
and Swinburne, raising his glass to toast the ‘‘ great master,’’ in 
homage threw the empty glass over his shoulder. 

‘Victor Hugo did not grasp the full meaning of the action, 
and he only stared at the shattered fragments. A kind of childish 
avarice had developed in him with advancing years, and meanness 
got the upper hand of him as he muttered ‘* And one of the best 
glasses too! Oh, miséricorde, one of the best glasses!’’ And 
_ that was his refrain long after the poet had left.’ 

A funny story may be too good to lose, but I should not like 
the reader of the above to regard it as any sort of anti-climax to 
the sincere and glowing praise which Hugo bestowed on le premier 
poéte anglais actuel, who touched the deux cimes of lyric verse and 
tragic drama. 


In order to complete his book The Age of Shakespeare Swin- 
burne wished to see a copy of two plays by William Rowley, All’s 
Lost by Lust and A New Wonder: a Woman Never Vezt. So 
the Bard, Walter and I started off for the British Museum. Our 
way was made smooth for us by a letter written beforehand to 
the late Mr. Fortescue. 

When we arrived at the famous library we were met by Mr. 
Fortescue and conducted through a private door into a very private 
little library. Sitting working at a table in this apartment was 
a tall, white-bearded and strikingly handsome man who flashed 
a keen glance at Swinburne when we entered. 

When the official brought Swinburne his precious Rowley he 
directed the poet to a seat near that of the venerable student whom 
I have described. Once absorbed in his Rowley, Swinburne had 
eyes for naught else, so my husband and I left him to his labours 

‘and went for a stroll through the galleries of the Museum. When 
we were fairly out of earshot Walter confided to me that Swin- 
burne’s good-looking old vis-d-vis was Dr. Furnivall, the eminent 
Shakespearean scholar, with whom, years before, Swinburne had 
carried on an epistolary duel in the Press. 

The epithets which the antagonists hurled at each other during 
their quarrel were both ingenious and indecorous to say the least 
of it. When we returned to Swinburne we found that he had 
completed his study of Rowley ; but he was evidently still in com- 

Q2 
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plete ignorance of the identity of the gentleman with whom he 
had been sharing a room. After we had left the study and were 
in a quiet corner Walter said to Swinburne ‘I say, do you know 
who it was you had sitting next you?’ ‘No. Who was it?’ 
asked the other. ‘ Your friend Furnivall,’ was my husband’s 
illuminating reply. ‘Tiens! Was that the dog?’ exclaimed 
Swinburne, without a trace of ill-humour. 

During our Museum visit Mr. Fortescue took us into the 
King’s Library and led us to a glass case in which was enshrined 
the extremely rare first edition of Hamlet. Our friend unlocked 
the case, took out the precious volume and, with great solemnity, 
placed it in Swinburne’s hands. I shall never forget the look 
of rapturous awe in his face as he turned the pages of the priceless 
book. He spoke no word. His wonder and reverence were too 
deep even for the customary ‘ Ah-h-h!’ He simply gazed—silent 
and transfixed. Then with a look of thanks, in which I could see 
a trace of emotion, and with a courteous bow he handed back 
the treasure to Mr. Fortescue. That gentleman did not immedi- 
ately return the book to its place. With polite indulgence he 
handed it to me in order that I too might inspect it and that I 
might be able to say I had read Shakespeare’s Hamlet in a first 
edition. To Swinburne and Walter it had been a most satisfac- 
tory day. ‘To me it was a very memorable one. 

During our walk from the Museum to the Holborn Restaurant 
where we were to lunch, A. C. 8. talked with eloquence and with 
some excitement of the Elizabethans. It seemed queer to have for 
our objective instead of a Mermaid Tavern or even the Cheshire 
Cheese an ultra-modern place like the Holborn. I made 
a remark to this effect to Swinburne as we took our places at a 
little side table. But by this time the poet had come back to 
earth and was gazing all round him at the marble walls and the 
gold-latticed ceiling.’ 

Walter told him that the fine marble pillars had come from 
Baron Grant’s architectural ‘ folly ’’ at Kensington. It was quite 
characteristic of Swinburne that his comment on this should take 
the form of a question : ‘ And who, may I ask, is Baron Grant?’ 
The band had more interest for him than the Baron, and 
although he could not hear the music of the fiddlers he seemed 
absorbingly interested in the antics of the chef-d’orchestre who, 
violin in hand, was swaying his body about in the most wonderful 
rhythmic gyrations to the strains of The Blue Danube. 

As I watched him I could not help speculating what his 
thoughts must be. He had lodged for a long time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Holborn. In those far-off days—so Walter had 
told me—a dancing saloon stood on part of the site now 
occupied by the restaurant. Had the Bard, I wondered, ever 
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looked in at the old Holborn Casino, on the very site of which 
he now sat sober and sedate, enjoying his luncheon and drinking 
the pint of claret which was his tipple on this occasion, instead 
of beer. I was doomed to continue wondering, for allusions to 
the old uses of the floor failed to draw him. His expression 
became, like that of the Heathen Chinee, ‘ childlike and bland.’ 
To him the past was past indeed. The hectic roysterer of the 
‘sixties was gone : the grave and affable patrician of the twentieth 
century survived. 

After iuncheon that ghastly vehicular contrivance known as a 
‘four-wheeler,’ with the usual Rosinante between its shafts, was 
hailed for us, and we drove back to Putney. In the cab Swin- 
burne kept up an animated conversation about objects which he 
noticed en route. He was like a schoolboy out for a half-holiday. 
Ai Piccadilly Circus we were ‘held up’ for a bit. He put his 
head out of the window. ‘Ah! That’s Swan and Edgar’s. I 
had to go there with my mother when I was a little chap. She 
quite liked the place. I hated it. Fortnum and Mason’s further 
down was more my sort of shop. It is associated in my mind 
with all sorts of good things to eat—delicious preserved fruit, 
paté de foie-gras, and everything else that is nice.’ 

During the journey home the friends discussed, not poetry, but 
the great question regarding the manufacture of this appetising 
dish! Walter told us horrid details about the sufferings of the 
wretched goose, confined and overfed with fattening foods until his 
liver should become just right for a perfect pdté. Swinburne 
gave a very quaint twist to the discussion at this point. Turning 
to Walter he said ‘ It always has been a puzzle to me why they 
send across the Channel for goose’s liver when we have so many 
fat geese here.” My husband looked at him with an obvious note 
of interrogation in his eyes. Swinburne smiled his ineffable 
smile and answered the unspoken question. ‘ Fat geese in 
England! ’ he chirruped gleefully. ‘ Well, there’s——and there’s 
--—and there’s——.’ And he went on with a list of names of 
men eminent in literature, men whom I had been taught to regard 
with respect. We both laughed, so he proceeded : ‘ Now their 
livers carefully treated ought to make excellent paté de fote-gras.’ 


I fear it will come as a shock to the least humorous devotees 
of Swinburne to learn that the hideous word ‘bloke’ was not 
foreign to his vocabulary. Alas! he even sometimes employed 
it in ordinary conversation. When first I heard him use this 
word I was almost scandalised. I spoke to Walter about it, and 
he—from whom no secrets of the Rossetti circle were hid—in- 
formed me that Swinburne had picked up this bit of slang from 
Dante Gabriel. The poet-painter maliciously revelled in the 
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use of the argot of the slums, as he had been told that the out- 
side world believed that he and his friends always spoke in a 
‘mediaeval’ style. My ear soon became inured to the prosaic 
monosyllable, for Swinburne would often say of a man he liked 
‘A very affable bloke, So-and-so.’ Such terms of speech would 
be out of place in a Hymn to Proserpine ; but heard in the home 
circle they sounded—thanks to the speaker and his tone—quite 
pleasant when I got used to them. 

The Bard made many quaint ‘finds’ in the book line. One 
day he brought home from Wimbledon, ‘for a lark’ as he ex- 
pressed it, a tiny Coleridge in the Miniature Series. It contained 
Kubla Khan and other masterpieces and was charmingly bound 
in brown suéde. He was greatly excited and delighted that it 
included Christabel—my husband’s favourite among Coleridge’s 
poems. He presented this little book as a veritable gem from 
Aladdin’s Cave, saying not a word about the magnificent Christa- 
bel illustrated by a facsimile of Coleridge’s MS. which came to 
him a few days later. 

Another ‘ find’ was a diminutive volume (two inches tall and 
a little less in width) entitled Verbum Sempiternum or ‘ The 
Thumb Bible.” The work is a reprint by Longman (1849) of an 
opuscule by John Taylor the ‘ Water Poet,’ from an edition pub- 
lished in 1693, about forty years after that ‘literary bargee’s’ 
death. Taylor makes of the art of summary something to cause 
historians and prophets to turn in their graves. 

Swinburne’s favourite passage in the little book was the 
address ‘'To the Reader.’ It was a rare treat to hear him read 
the lines in his funny solemn tones and with appropriate gestures. 
I wish I could reproduce the accent and the movements. Here, 
however, are the verses : 

With care and pains out of the Sacred Book 

This little Abstract I for thee have took. 

And with great reverence have I cull’d from thence 
All things that are of Greatest consequence. 

And all I beg, when thou tak’st it in hand, 

Before thou judge, be sure to understand : 

And as thy kindness thou extend’st to me, 

At any time I’ll do as much for thee. 


J. Taylor’s method of conveying the truths of Scripture in tabloid 
form will be most easily appreciated if I give an example of it. 
The whole of the Book of Proverbs is disposed of in one couplet : 


The wisest Man that ever Man begot 
In heav’nly Proverbs shews what’s good, what’s not. 


However much ‘kindness’ one ‘ extends’ to J. Taylor it is 
difficult to believe that his ‘Thumb Bible’ put much strain on his 
piety (such as it was). 
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Swinburne’s recitation of Taylor’s introductory verses was 
invariably followed by a torrent of complimentary extravagance ; 
‘ Prodigious and wonderful!’ ‘The greatest of us all!’ 





I recall an incident which illustrates at once the casual manner 
in which Swinburne read ordinary correspondence and the attitude 
he adopted towards poets who had not yet ‘arrived.’ 

On a date between 1897 and 1903 Countess Benckendorff sent 
to Swinburne for his perusal and advice a four-act play by Mr. 
Maurice Baring. A. C. 8. wrote a reply, placed it with the play, 
and then forgot all about the matter. After his death the play 
and the letter were discovered. The following is the Bard’s 
reply. It will be read with some surprise by his ‘admirers : 


The Pines, (undated) 
MaDAME,—Vous me demandez si votre niéce a du talent, et si elle peut 


espérer du succés. 
Quant 4 cela——moi, qui vis hors du monde des lettres, je n’oserais pas 


hasarder un avis. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 


Two circumstances will appear strange to the reader about 
this communication. The first is how in the world Swinburne 
could have spoken of Mr. Baring as the niece of the Countess. 
Eventually a solution of the mystery flashed upon me. The poet 
evidently misread the word ‘ Maurice’ in the Countess’s hand- 
written letter as Ma niéce. The whole blunder is characteristic. 
Mr. Maurice Baring, who since the date of this little misunder- 
standing has taken a recognised place among the literati of the 
day, will no doubt be merely amused by it. The idea is distinctly 
quaint, for I confess that I cannot explain Swinburne’s descrip- 
tion of himself as one living outside the world of letters. He was 
both in and of it. He was honoured by its high priests. He 
was a voluminous contributor to the literature, poetical and 
critical, of his time. Outside the world of letters! Why, he 
just palpitated with the life of that world. He knew no other, 
cared for no other. As to fearing to hazard an opinion, he had 
no such fear when he took pen in hand ; nor did he seem restrained 
by any such feeling when he aired his opinions for the benefit 
of the home circle. It was a case—this plea of severance from 
the world of letters—of ‘any excuse is better than none.’ He 
simply refused to look at the unpublished work of a literary 
beginner, and there was no one in the world of letters to whom a 
novice could appeal with less hope of success than the author of 
Atalanta in Calydon. This much may be said in explanation of 
an attitude which some would describe as unsympathetic, that 
his day was so occupied by his own work that he had but a meagre 
reserve of time to devote to the task of advising literary aspirants. 
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It seems hardly credible, but Swinburne one day gave me a 
sermon—a veritable sermon preached by a real priest of the 
Established Church. He had kept the thing by him for years— 
why, I cannot say. It was part of a collection of miscellaneous 
odds and ends that he had accumulated. 

The author of the sermon was a certain Mr. Purchas, who 
had a cure of souls in Brighton. Purchas had indulged in certain 
practices at the altar which had caused him to be ‘ persecuted’ 
by the Evangelical party. The persecution caused the name of 
Purchas to be known far and wide—though his ritualistic candles 
and genuflections were as trifles to the practices that are accepted 
now as a matter of course in thousands of our churches. 

Now the Purchas persecution synchronised with the persecu- 
tion, by the same party, of the author of the Poems and Ballads. 
When Swinburne presented me with the printed discourse he 
expressed a hope that it would help to build me up in my most 
holy faith, and he told me that it had been accompanied by a 
letter in which the Brighton vicar expressed sympathy with the 
poet under the attacks which had been made upon him. 

‘I have never read the sermon,’ said A. C. S. to me, ‘and I 
am confident that my reverend correspondent never read the Poems 
and Ballads. Had he glanced through them he would scarcely 
have ranked me in his holy regard as a sort of Christian martyr.’ 
He struck an attitude, finger-tips of both hands touching and 
held over his breast; his head bent sideways over one shoulder, 
and the whites of his eyes showing. One almost saw the halo 
which he imagined. A droll picture. 

We always tried to make Swinburne’s birthday a festive 
occasion. Of course, on every anniversary shoals of congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams and flowers would arrive at the house 
from strangers, at none of which would the poet give even a 
glance. But he would beam all over with pleasure at being 
remembered by his friends and relatives. It was a matter of 
some difficulty to select a suitable present for him other than 2 
book. He never smoked and hated the very smell of tobacco. 
Luckily the problem was solved in my case, for he really liked 
sweet biscuits, and I was able to add a spice of variety to my 
birthday gift. On one occasion I set out to find some pretty box 
filled with a delicious selection in the biscuit line. Imagine my 
delight when in a shop I espied a tin case, designed to represent 
a series of volumes of Sir Walter Scott or Charles Dickens! It 
is so long ago that I forget which of the authors had been honoured 
in this way by the biscuit manufacturer. Nor does it matter verv 
much—as the sequel will show. To all outward appearance it 
looked like a row of books in handsome bindings, and was filled 
with a choice variety of toothsome cakes. This I thought, in 
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my unwisdom, would be quite the thing for his birthday present 
and prove a tremendous surprise. I purchased the delightful thing, 
trying to imagine the while how pleased Swinburne would be, 
how he would inspect the supposed volumes, how he would 
try to pull one out, and his sensations when he discovered that 
an exquisite practical joke had been played on him and that he 
had been presented not with food for the mind, but with edible 
delectabilities. Fortunately I told my husband of my purchase. 
Walter was aghast. When he saw the dummy books he exclaimed 
with genuine horror ‘Take it back at once. Get anything but 
that. Swinburne would be so disgusted—so enraged to think that 
the mind of man could sink so low and insult literature to such 
a degree as to imitate the outside covers of his beloved authors 
in tin! And worse—far worse—the inside to be filled with bis- 
cuits!’ I took the offensive box back. And I purchased for 
the illustrious man the inevitable book—without any biscuits 
inside it. 
Cxrara WatTtTs-DunNTON. 
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TURGENEV AND GIRLHOOD 


THERE is profound consolation in the truth that revolution is 
powerless to kill genius. It is over a century since Ivan Turgenev 
was born at Orel, and his name stands impregnable amid the chaos 
of the Russia of to-day. 

When Cromwell’s Ironsides fed the bonfires of vanities with 
First Folios, the spirit of Shakespeare soared free above their sullen 
smoke. Even thus does the Smoke of Turgenev rise from a clear 
flame lit by a divine spark. Aristocrat of aristocrats, the definite 
part he played in the freeing of the serf is history. It was well 
he died too soon to see the end of his high hopes. There can be 
no more bizarre contrast between the artistic perfection of A 
Sportsman's Diary and the artistic imperfection of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or, in a word, between the book all art and the book all 
heart. Yet they are constantiy cited as instances of the power— 
nay, the justification—of the existence of the novel with a pur- 
pose. That the social conditions of two vast continents should 
have been metamorphosed largely owing to the influence of fiction 
is of itself sufficiently startling. Yet, though absolutely opposed 
in method, the half-educated humanitarian Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and the poetic visionary whose life was one long pil- 
grimage in the ‘ pays désert du réve inachevé,’ attained the same 
goal by strangely divergent ways which were no primrose paths. 
Alike they ‘ reached the land of matters unforgot,’ by champion- 
ing the sublime cause of liberty. But whereas when Mrs. Stowe 
had told her tale of wrong she had nothing more to say, Turgenev 
stood upon the threshold ef the ‘ house of fame’ when he had 
calmly made his damning indictment. 

Falling under the spell of his Prospero wand, we wonder at 
such an effect from such a cause. To the superficial glance, the 
sportsman’s sketches seem but a handful of perfect rustic pictures 
after the fashion of A Window in Thrums. What has this weighty 
question of slavery to do with the subject even a writer ignorant of 
Russian may venture to approach with appreciation? . The answer 
to this question lies in the fact that a simple serf girl was the motive 
power in the consecration of the dawning genius of Turgenev to 
an end worthy of it. ‘God fulfils himself in many ways,’ and 
Tcrgenev’s purchase of the serf who gave him his daughter was 
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surely the root of the whole matter. Because of this humble 
instrument, a Tsar was to ‘ hate the name of Turgenev,’ and exile 
its bearer to his estates for two years. It was, however, beyond 
the vanished power of an Autocrat of All the Russias to silence 
the silver-clear voice. Cavillers have sneered at Turgenev for 
being proud of his imprisonment. He might well be, for it 
stamped him a militant in the noble army of reformers, a man of 
deeds and not of gemlike words alone. 

Mrs. Stowe preached her gospel in sermons leaving the critic 
cool. Turgenev never preached at all. He recorded the cruelty 
he had watched with the remorseless fidelity of a retentive 
memory. For he watched in intent silence throughout the super- 
sensitive childhood when he fell in love with a linden tree, and 
crept out in the dewy starlight to fling his arms about his Dryad 
and print tender kisses upon the bark enshrining her. It is rash 
to generalise, yet was ever genius more affected by his mother 
and less like her? Heredity makes but a poor case when these 
two are compared, though much has been made of the fact that 
both spent many hours confessing themselves in diaries, and both 
had them destroyed, leaving many an enigma unsolved. 

Arbitrary and arrogant, the mother of Turgenev ruled over 
her ‘ souls’ with a rod of iron, doubtless imagining her dominion 
to be equally secure over the child Ivan trembling beneath her 
harsh chastisements. Meanwhile his soul ‘ was singing in a world 
apart,’ in brief resplendent moments of happiness, or more often 
preparing for the day of reckoning when the :aother should pay 
to the uttermost farthing for tears falling in such spring torrents. 
In incidents torn palpitating from reality, in the long gallery of 
portraits of the woman tyrant, the pain of the world sensibly 
augmented by her existence, again and again she was arraigned 
at the implacable bar of memory. 

Grim was the irony destining her son to become a liberator 
of serfs. It may be urged that the mute years of suffering had 
their value as creators of a series of characters, not lifelike, but 
living. For the witches did not influence the fate of Macbeth 
more than this mother the future of her son. That she had her 
full share in the evolution of his genius is of itself a paradox, for 
she utterly despised his art. She marvelled ‘a Turgenev should 
scratch things on paper for money,’ and run the risk of being 
criticised by those amiably dismissed by the Hun as ‘unborn.’ 
Her inconsistent wrath when the said critics proved censorious 
is another and distinctly feminine story. She is ever the most 
conspicuous figure upon his stage, where she wears many costumes 
yet no disguise. And she stands there in company with a bevy 
of exquisite maidens, her lurid colours contrasting with their 
flower-like tints. 
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There is a second paradox many have underlined, for despite 
the childhood his mother darkened Turgenev invariably placed 
woman upon a high pedestal, ‘ seeming to find none good enough 
for her.’ In common with Shakespeare, it is his heroines who 
are the salt and savour of his romances, not to speak of their 
fragrance. Shakespearean also is his recognition of the com- 
plexity and completeness of girlhood. He might—and did—aver 
that ‘ women of the world alone inspire me,’ a tribute doubtless 
to Pauline Viardot, who wrote her name in such large letters 
across his later years. His work proves this saying to be less than 
a half-truth. 1t was fresh virginal girlhood his genius tirelessly 
enthroned. It is the elusive careless rapture of glad confident 
morning, of first love above all, he has captured in his haunting 
pages. 

Even Henry James persists in comparing him with George 
Eliot, as if she forsooth held the clue to the tangled maze leading 
to the heart of a woman. Except for this flaw his short essay 
on Turgenev would be a miniature masterpiece of intuitive per- 
ception. How can he fail to perceive it is another English con- 
temporary of Turgenev’s in what he calls ‘ the blooming fields of 
fiction,’ whose girls in the pride of their grace, their quick in- 
telligence, best compare with their Russian sisters? Surely Lucy 
Desborough and Clare Doria Forey join hands with Lisa and 
Elena behind the ivory gate and golden. Meredith and Turgenev 
told the beautiful secrets of girlhood each in his own way. The 
one was at times obscure, the other had a magical lucidity irradi- 
ating the mystery. Not for these such designations as the half- 
adoring, half-contemptuous ‘ Petite Sainte Mousseline.’ It has 
been said that ‘Turgenev’s ingénues are his heroines.’ Even 
this innocent word is too flimsy. They are damsels who might 
have played ball with Nausicaa, or heard the heart-beats of their 
lovers in Love in a Valley. He conveys the evanescent charm 
of immaturity with a surer touch than any other romancer. De- 
tractors who urge that he created his own types, that they were 
only of ‘ such stuff as dreams are made on,’ never solid Russian 
realities, are silenced now. What of the young Countess 
Hendrykova, ‘an angel of grace and saintliness,’ faithful unto 
death beside her royal mistress. Her own prayer speaks best 


for her : 
And when the mob prevails 
And foes come to despoil us, 
To suffer humbly shame, 
O Saviour, aid us. 


And when the hour comes 

To pass the last dread gate, 
Breathe strength in us to pray 
‘ Father, forgive them.’ 
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A martyr princess copied these lines. Beside their torture Elena 
and Lisa suffered little. Turgenev insists upon the strength of 
youth, its power to mount the throne, and grasp the sceptre. His 
modernity of outlook is arresting, for we of our fearful and won- 
derful age know this thing. Since 1914 what a wealth of youth 
can claim ‘ Alone I did it.’ 

Turgenev wrote of the Russia of the ‘forties, fifties and ’sixties, 
yet certain of his girls have close kinship with the daughters of 
to-day, next to nothing in common with the typical Early 
Victorian. Pessimist in many respects, his faith in womanhood, 
or strictly speaking in girlhood, never wavered. Croakers might 
reiterate that lengthy absence from Russia turned a realist into 
an idealist ; a Pygmalion breathing life inta Galateas of his own 
fashioning. Henry James at least saw deeper, gauging the im- 
possibility of such results from such a feat. He says of Elena: 
‘ All the tenderness of our credulity goes out to the heroine. Yet 
this image of idealised devotion swims before the reader’s vision 
in no misty region of romance, she is as solidly fair as a Greek 
statue.’ 

Turgenev was not of the order of genius detached. If he 
confessed unabashed to the world that Torrents of Spring was 
his own story he might have added that no work of his fails in 
some sort to be autobiographical. He supports the James theory 
of the sufficiency of glimpses. An inch of experience is enough 
for him. Three hours in a train with a young scientist gave 
us Bazarov—Bazarov, whose personality obsessed Turgenev 
to such a degree he kept his famous diary for weeks ‘ altogether 
from Bazarov’s point of view.’ 

If the women of Turgenev now seem to us anomalies in night- 
mare Russia, only our own ignorance is to blame, for most surely 
they existed—and exist—as when their worshipper drew them. 
Turgenev had nothing of the aridity, the sordid materialism we 
are too apt to associate with the word realist. Yet none ever 
dealt more decidedly with what was real. His characters are 
actualities, gaining in clarity of outline by sheer force of con- 
densation, and the crowning quality of reticence. Novelists of 
the first rank usually express themselves in long books. De 
Maupassant’s are exceptions. ‘ Infinite riches in a little room’ 
perfectly expresses the genius of Turgenev. 

The number of his books was relatively small, their bulk 
smaller as compared with the vast output of Dickens or Balzac of 
the teeming populations. Turgenev, however, rapidly acquired, 
and steadily maintained, a wide popularity, proved by the sur- 
prising number of pages devoted ta lists of translations of his 
works in the British Museum catalogue. We may note proudly 
that Russian authority gives to an English lady, Constance 
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Garnett, the honour of being his best translator. France led 
the way to welcome a master in art, but England, if a little 
dilatory, has thus made atonement. Russians also naturally 
assure us we can at best only perceive the genius of Turgenev 
as in a glass darkly through translation. Strength and tender- 
ness, however, pierce the veil of an alien tongue and allow us to 
comprehend these things that are lovely. 

As aforesaid, Turgenev’s novels are novels with purposes. 
These purposes are never forced upon the reader, he has to look 
for them, and if he is too blind to find them to comfort himself 
with inept charges of inconclusiveness. A mere note of admira- 
tion need not be trammelled by chronology. It would be a too 
lengthy, if delightful, task to enumerate all the roses in this 
garden. Only a few can be mentioned, and among them is Elena 
of On the Eve. Her moving story is comprehended in the saying 
of Shubin, her rejected artist lover: ‘A youthful, glorious, bald 
affair. Death, life, conflict, defeat, triumph, love, freedom, 
country. God grant as much to all of us! ’ 

Henry James is enthusiastic over On the Eve. ‘ We prize 
it as we prize all the very best things according to our meditative 
after-sense of it. Then we see its lovely unity, melting its brilliant 
parts into a single harmonious tone. The story is all in the 
portrait of the heroine.’ Mr. E. T. Lloyd, in his able study, 
Two Russian Reformers, touches thus upon Elena, after dwelling 
upon Turgenev’s passion for the old garden of his childhood : 

All the drowsy scents and sounds:crowd in upon his senses, they become 
crystallised as it were into the image of a Russian girl as fresh and 
virginal as though she had just awakened to life with those rustling leaves 
of summer. . . . All the time she had been waiting, like a young conscript, 
for the call to victory. 

Two things strike the reader with instant surprise in this 
book, written in 1859 or earlier. For already the Russian parent 
protests against an already revolting daughter : 

The father is pleased with a suitor, but what is that to a daughter? 
That was all very well in the old-fashioned days, but now we have changed 
all that. . . . Nowadays a young girl talks to anyone she thinks fit, reads 
what she thinks fit. She goes about Moscow without a governess or a maid. 


In the country houses there is almost American freedom of inter- 
course. Without a touch of coquetry Elena talks long and con- 
fidentially with the worthy Besarov, her devout adorer, disputes 
gaily with Shubin, and asks Insarof without a trace of false 
modesty ‘to sit on a bench in the shade,’ where they converse 
with the perfect comradeship leading swiftly ta a perfect love. 
Insarof the patriot, stirring with all his soul to free Bulgaria from 
the yoke of Turkey, is now a melancholy anomaly. Yet it is 
not difficult to understand why Elena, who has been ‘ waiting, 
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waiting, waiting,’ joyously recognises her leader and master. ‘To 
liberate one’s country,’ she said. ‘ It is terrible even to utter those 
words, they are so grand.’ 

Her wonderful diary offers an opportunity to Mr. Lloyd for the 
contemptuous remark that ‘In English fiction the diary is an 
accepted banality, one more device for avoiding the real things. 
This sensitive secret confession of a soul to itself has nothing in 
common with Mes Larmes of Thackeray’s derision.’ Mr. 
Lloyd forgot that the elegant volume of blue velvet unlocked with 
a silver key, by that minx Blanche Amory, was not a diary but a 
collection of verses in French and English, some beseeching the 
angels to guard her ‘ pretty baby brother,’ presumably when she 
was boxing his ears. He forgot also that the diary of Elena is 
not more unlike an ‘accepted banality ’ than that of Clare Doria 
Forey. ‘The sad beauty of the scene where Richard Feverel hears 
‘the music of that name,’ when ‘it sounded faint and mellow 
beyond the hills of death,’ is unsurpassed. Pathetic ‘Clare 
lacked Elena’s splendid recklessness, yet these two are soul-sisters 
because they loved much. 

Elena shook herself free from her environment and hitched 
her wagon to the stars from early childhood. Her brief friend- 
ship with the small beggar-maid Katya in her crown of cornflowers 
was epoch-making, because this lawless companion spoke to her 
of ‘ Gad’s full freedom,’ until ‘ with secret respect and awe Elena 
drank in those new unknown words. Even then she was waiting, 
convinced she heard a mystic voice calling her, as unconsciously 
ready to answer with full self-surrender as Joan of Arc.’ ‘ Read- 
ing alone could not satisfy the girl, from childhood she thirsted 
for action, for active well doing. The poor, the hungry, the 
sick tormented her, absorbed all her thoughts,’ ‘as the years flew 
swiftly, like waters running under snow.’ Her diary was her 
sole confidant, and she wrote in it ‘ Being good isn’t much, doing 
good . . . that’s the great thing in life.” Such was her creed 
before the dawn of her pure passion for Insarof, such it remained. 
A creed of beautiful achievement, not merely of aspiration. The 
wearisome defect of too many modern novelists in harping 
ad nauseam upon the physical perfection of their heroines is never 
Turgenev’s. Shubin describes Elena once and finally : 

‘ And Blena Nikolaevna’s bust?’ inquired Besenyev, ‘ how is it getting 
on?’ 

‘No, my dear boy, it’s not getting on. That face is enough to drive one 
to despair. The lines are pure, severe, correct; one would think there 
would be no difficulty in catching a likeness. It’s not as easy as one would 
think, though. It’s like a treasure in a fairy tale—you can’t get hold of it. 
Have you ever noticed how she listens? There’s not a single feature 
different, but the whole expression of the eyes is constantly changing, and 
with that the whole face changes. What is a sculptor, and a poor one too, 
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to do with such a face? She’s a wonderful creature—a strange creature,’ 
he added after a pause. 

‘Yes, she is a wonderful girl,’ Besenyev repeated after him. ‘ And 
she the daughter of Nikolai Artemyvitch Stahov! And after that people 
talk about blood, about stock! The amusing part of it is that she really 
is his daughter, like him as well as like her mother, Anna Vassilyevna. 
1 respect Anna Vassylevna from the depths of my heart; she’s been 
awfully good to me, but she’s no better than others. Where did Blena get 
that soul of hers ? Who kindled that fire in her? There’s another problem 
for you, philosopher.’ 


Besenyev and Shubin have to watch the rapid conquest of 
Elena by Insarof, their lovers’ eyes speedily showing them the 
truth. Romeo and Juliet were scarce more rapid in their wooing, 
and no whit more ardent. Before she is sure, Elena writes in the 
diary ‘It’s true our tastes are alike, he and I: both of us don’t 
care for poetry, neither of us knows anything about art.’ They 
lived their epic poem instead, this patriot, and the patriot who be- 
came one by his adoption and her grace. Insarof is no failure when 
we reflect upon the nobility of his struggle to leave Elena, yield- 
ing to the inevitable only after her dauntless avowal. When she 
brings health and gladness to the dreary sickroom fragrant with 
her posy of mignonette he may well say solemnly ‘ My wife in the 
sight of God.’ 

It has been alleged that the early years in Berlin, the later in 
Baden-Baden of the seven hills, ‘ half-Germanised’ Turgenev. 
The fine malice of his miniature of the German Zoya in this book 
is enough to give this calumny the lie. Shubin is shamed at the 
thought of her ‘ vulgar cheeks’ catching his wayward fancy for 
an idle moment. ‘And I as vain and silly and petty as this 
mawkish German girl?’ he asks angrily. Moreover, as in 
Torrents of Spring the brutality of a German officer forms one of 
the pivots upon which the story turns. Insarof, despite puny 
proportions and bodiiy weakness, proves strang enough to push a 
drunken officer bully into the lake, to silence his insolent demand 
for a kiss from Elena. She can thus justify her pride in her 
choice. He dies in Venice at the end of a day all joy ‘with 
no works done, and great works undone.’ Was it nothing to 
send such a disciple to toil for Bulgaria? 

To pause over Torrents of Spring is to reflect gratefully upon 
its upholding of that essential article of the faith of the optimist, 
‘There can never be one lost good.’ ‘ Tout ce roman-la est vrai. 
Je l’ai vécu et senti personnellement. C’est ma propre histoire.’ 
Such was Turgenev’s unnecessary confession. For the 
atmosphere of very truth clings about its violet-scented pages. 
For once he forsook Russia to find an Italian heroine all unex- 
pectedly among the sugar-plums of a confectioner’s shop in 
Frankfurt. The purpose of this story is clear as crystal. Gemma 
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exerts the full strength of her nature to do right. Her flawless 
honesty has a logical ultimate reward. Sanin by craven yielding 
to one sin mortgages his whole future to misery. 

It is an old, old story, winning through to a happy ending for 
the generous girl who knew no resentment. Chance brings Sanin 
to the shop kept by her mother, and he helps Gemma to restore 
the young brother taken alarmingly ill. A charming intimacy 
follows with these people educated above their modest station. 
Sanin soon hears of an eligible German suitor, and the mother 
begs him to plead the cause of Kliiber. The scene under the 
cherry trees is one of the immortal garden scenes of literature, for 
Turgenev learned garden magic from his Dryad at Sparshoé, and 
the moon silvering Verona’s fruit-tree tops forever surely shone 
there. 

‘The sun shone low, it was seven o’clock in the evening, and 
there was more purple than gold in the full slanting light .. . 
somewhere a dove was cooing a never-ceasing note.’ Gemma has 
guessed her own secret and is loyal to it. She will not promise 
to marry Kliiber. But Sanin does not guess his, until a German 
officer insults Gemma and he flashes out the challenge from which 
Kliiber’s slavish class-respect holds him back. He can find no 
second but the inimitable Pantaleone, once an opera singer, now 
a servant with the soul of a knight-errant. Gemma breaks with 
Kliiber directly she understands herself, and Sanin is carried 
away on the wings of first love. All his vague discontent 
vanishes, and he determines to sell his Russian estates and marry 
Gemma. In an unhappy hour he goes to Baden to complete this 
business, and is ensnared by Madame Polosoff, embodiment of 
the world-old Venus Victrix. He sells himself body and soul to 
this she-devil, yet we are compelled to realise this degrading in- 
fatuation has not killed his love for Gemma. Madamie Polosoff 
actually makes him drive past the little shop on ‘the uncomfort- 
able back seat of the carriage,’ smiling her evil smile as she lolls 
on the cushions opposite. The chivalrous boy Emilio, destined 
to fall fighting for Garibaldi, cries out ‘ Traditore,’ as Sanin 
passes, and the furious Pantaleone shakes his fist. 

The end is not yet. Sanin’s whole future is poisoned by his 
heinous fault. In the horrible loneliness of the after years he 
dreams madly of atonement, and goes back to Frankfurt to find 
even Gemma’s dwelling swept away. He discovers her address in 
America and writes to her, to learn from her reply in one revealing 
flash all he has forfeited. 
The whole letter was very kind and simple. Gemma thanked Sanin 
for not having hesitated to write to her, for having confidence in her; she 


did not conceal from him that she had passed some painful moments after 
his disappearance, but she added that she considered, and always had con- 
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sidered, her meeting with him as a happy thing, inasmuch as it had pre. 
vented her from being the wife of Mr. Kliiber, and in that way had led 
indirectly to her marriage with her husband, with whom she had now 
lived twenty-eight years in perfect happiness, comfort, and prosperity. 


A portrait falls from the letter, Gemma in all her loveliness, 
As he wonders he sees written upon the back ‘My daughter 
Marianne, whose wedding is to be soon.’ 

We will not attempt to describe the feelings Sanin experienced as he 
read the letter; for such feelings there is no satisfactory expression. They 
are too deep and too strong, and too vague for any word. Only music 
could reproduce them. 


Sanin sends the garnet cross, once Gemma’s love gift to him, 
to her child set in a splendid pearl necklace. Torrents of Spring 
would have been a tragedy in a less cunning hand. Here again 
the right-mindedness of a pure girl achieves a tangible result for 
good. When Sanin failed her she would not belittle her lover 
by blaming the man who had inspired it. Hers was the brave 
Browning standpoint : 

Since nothing all my love avails, 
Since all my life seemed meant for fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be— 


My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 


Sanin had taught her what love was. Her gratitude remained 
a thing of gracious beauty. 

The poignant idyll First Love might have shared the title 
Torrents of Spring for all its piteous difference. It is the mas. 
terly analysis of the innocent idolatry of a boy of fifteen for the 
fairy-tale princess who flashes into his life as queen regnant of 
a court of lovers, cold to all. The truth is shadowed in the prose 
poem Zenaida could not set down in verse. Vividly she 
pictures her fancy. A Greek girl singing pious hymns with pure 
companions is snatched away by Bacchantes to their unclean 
revels, leaving only her withered wreath behind. The jealous 
boy hears a whisper of a secret lover, and steals by night into 
Zenaida’s garden to eat the bitterest fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge when he sees her keeping tryst with his own father. If 
Turgenev really abjured marriage because of what he had wit- 
nessed between his parents, can we wonder after reading First 
Love? What is its purpose? Can anything but a sickening 
sense of despair overwhelm the poor lad watching his father raise 
a whip to scar the delicate arm of his idol whilst she cringes 
before her master? Yet a lesson is taught even here. 

That’s love, that’s passion. To think of not revolting, of bearing a blow 
from anyone whatever, even the dearest hand. But it seems one can if 
one loves. 
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l 
ae ‘ What have I fresher or more precious than her memory?’ sighs 
now her adorer in old age. 
A Nest of Noblemen was issued in the same year as On the 
1688, Eve, making 1859 memorable. Elena was a modern of moderns, 
hter with her rebellion against use and wont, her quest for ‘ God’s 
full freedom.’ It is significant of Turgenev’s profound know- 
ledge of what he calls ‘the most subtle and mysterious instru- 
S he Pages - ? 
hey ment of all—a young girl’s heart,’ that he could paint the por- 
usic trait of an old-fashioned maiden, with exactly the same sureness 
of touch. He may appear as the knight-errant of Andromeda 
sal struggling in her chains. He admires her, but he is equally 
ing sensitive to the exquisite attributes making three men desire Lisa. 
ain She was not a great beauty or gifted with brilliant attributes or great 
intellect; she could not succeed in anything without labour. She played 
for the piano well, but only Lemm knew what it had cost her. She had read 
ver little, she had not words of her own, but she had her own ideas, and went 
ave her own way... . So she had grown up tranquilly and restfully, till she 
had reached the age of nineteen. She was very charming without being 
aware of it herself. Her every movement was full of spontaneous, some- 
what awkward, gracefulness; her voice had the silvery ring of untouched 
youth, the least feeling of pleasure called forth an enchanting smile on 
her lips, and added a deep light, and a kind of mystic sweetness to her 
kindling eyes. Penetrated through and through by a sense of duty, by the 
dread of hurting anyone whatever, with a kind and tender heart, she had 
ed loved all men and none in particular; God only she had loved passionately, 
timidly, and tenderly. 
‘le Shallow Panshin, to his enduring credit, wished to make her 
1g. his wife. The old German musician was a failure, till he set 
he his thoughts of her to music ; Lavretsky, exulting in his imagined 
of freedom, has his supreme moment of fulfilment when in a garden, 
se all asleep but for the nightingales, he clasps her in his arms. 
1e Obey your heart, only that will tell you the truth. Bxperience, 
re prudence, all that is dust and ashes. Do not deprive yourself of the best, 
n the sole happiness on earth. 
18 Thus he urges in vain, for behind Lisa’s gentleness her religion 
0 has forged a will of iron. Her first hope is to lead the man 
v- she loves to God. The soft sunshine of the Sunday morning in 
if the village church where he watches her praying for him is no 
- ‘light that never was.’ When she hears his wife is not dead as 
t they had both believed, her high courage never falters. She 
g exerts her power to make him do what she conceives to be his 
e duty, and return to her whose ‘soul smells of patchouli.’ When 
8 he has promised she takes the veil. ‘‘ I have made up my mind, 





and asked counsel of God,’ is her sole reply to the protestations 
of her family. 






Her soul is a sacred garden 
Where mystical flowers uprise, 
The violets of Eternity 
And the lilies of Paradise. 
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Lavretsky proves worthy of his love perfected by her example. 


He was a man of action; he kept his belief in goodness, his steadfast 
will, his zeal for work . . . he had become actually an excellent farmer, 
he had really learnt to cultivate the land, and his labours were not only for 
himself; he had to the best of his powers secured on a firm basis the 
welfare of his peasants. 


Once he went back to Lisa’s garden to find it ringing with the 
laughter of the gay young folks playing the old Russian game 
‘Puss in the Corner,’ while the old folks slept in their graves. 
The book is only sad to the undiscerning, permeated as it is with 
the charm of the goodness of Lisa. To her only, the useful future 
of Lavretsky is due. 

Seven productive years separated Smoke from Fathers and 
Sons, which offended both generations equally in 1860. They 
have one analogy. Their two girls Katya and Tatiana are not 
their heroines. To superficial observation they stand aside meekly 
subordinate ta the maturer syrens in all their glittering confusion 
of new ideas with the old selfishness of passion. Yet their in- 
genuous youth prevails. Each marries a man these rivals, armed 
cap-d-pie with every gift and grace, had striven to drag at their 
chariot wheels. Arkadi scarcely realises this as he makes his 
way blindly to his ‘ wild flower,’ to have his eyes blissfully opened. 


Blessing not cursing is to be his portion. The sombre tragedy 
of Bazarov who set him in the way for happiness has thus its 
gleam of brightness. Mr. Lloyd thinks ‘that in no book does 
Turgenev show his almost jealous attitude towards woman more.’ 
He forgets the satire lavished upon the odious Eudoxia as ‘ new’ 
as a suffragette of 1913. Yet the pessimist cannot justly add 
Fathers and Sons to his dreary library. 


Is it possible that pure and devoted love may not be all-powerful? Oh! 
no! However passionate, however rebellious the heart that rests in a 
tomb, the flowers that have sprung up over it look peacefully at us with 
their innocent eyes. They speak to us not only of eternal repose, of that 
perfect repose of ‘ indifferent’ nature, they speak to us also of eternal 
reconciliation and of a life which cannot end. 


The wholesome Katya is limned in a few firm strokes. The 
task of Tatiana is harder, she has to stand aside and suffer in 
watching her weak lover made the toy of a woman who has twice 
shown herself too paltry to renounce luxury for his sake. 


Litvinof’s betrothed was a young girl of pure Russian blood, with fair 
complexion and well-rounded form; her features were somewhat large per- 
haps, but were lighted by a peculiarly frank and kind expression, her eyes 
were of a clear brown hue, and a gleam of sunshine seemed always resting 
on her pure white brow. Absolutely simple Tatiana was very strong. 
The dignity of her silent reproach cut deeper into the heart of the passion- 
tossed Litvinof than any words. 
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She goes home with one of the best of Turgenev’s wonderful 
galaxy of aunts, until he follows her repentant ‘to kiss the hem 
of her dress.’ Tatiana forgave with the free nobility making for- 
giveness an incentive rather than a humiliation. Smoke, in 
addition to its faultless artistry, has logic in its happy ending. 

The misogynist in the melancholy stary of Roudine de- 
nounces the cardinal faults of women as ‘ recrimination, allusion 
and reproach.’ He never knew Tatiana. 

Natalie, who first pricked the bubbie of Reudine’s reputation, 
is another over whose development Turgenev hovers with loving 
skill : 
Thin and dark, she had not yet reached her full growth, and she did 
not hold herself perfectly straight. Her features were rather marked for 
a girl of seventeen.- Equally beautiful was the clear, smooth forehead 
which rose above her gently arching eyebrows. She spoke very little, but 
when anyone was talking she listened and looked fixedly at him as if she 
was unwilling to let anything escape her. 



















Like Récamier ‘elle écoutait avec séduction,’ and all Roudine 
asked of life was a listener. He could only believe in himself when 
he was making another believe in him. He read aloud to Natalie, 
making Faust or Bettina’s Letters texts for somewhat Lytton- 
like sermons on the True or the Beautiful. 









There streamed wonderful messages grand and touching, thoughts new 
and lofty, which filled Natalie’s soul as with the strains of enchanted 
music, while a holy fire of enthusiasm burnt in her troubled veins. 







Her delicate reserve melted in the avowal : 






Believe me a woman not only has the power of understanding a sacrifice, 
she also knows how to sacrifice herself. 










Roudine replies ‘ You know I think only Joan of Are could have 
saved France.’ A little more, and he cheats himself and Natalie 
into the belief that he loves her. Yet she has scarcely plighted 
her troth when doubt knocks at the door. Unstable as water, 
he cannot endure. A breath of opposition is enough. ‘ Submit,’ 
‘submit,’ is his cry, paralysing Natalie, just as Alvan did Clotilde 
in The Tragic Comedians. The poor child feels herself degraded 
beside her fallen idol. She had ever been fearless. 





















‘You asked me’ [she began with new force] ‘ what answer I gave my 
mother when she said she would rather see me dead than consent to my 
marriage with you. I told her I would rather be dead than the wife of 
someone else. .. . You have so often spoken of self-sacrifice, but do you 
know if you had said to me just now “ I love you, but I can’t marry you. 
I can’t answer for the future; give me your hand and follow me,”’ do you 
know that I should have followed you? I was ready for everything. But 
from words to deeds was further than I thought, and you are afraid.’ 
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Her pride was wounded to the quick, her self-abasement bitterer 
than her heartache. Thus Roudine loses his supreme opportunity, 
‘ Ah! how many people I have impressed,’ is his dismal summing- 
up of his life before he falls for a cause not his own upon a Paris 
barricade in 1848 like Jean Servien in the Commune. Roudine is 
more than ever the saddest book of Turgenev’s, because its hero 
is a symbol of Russian failure. 

This necessarily ineomplete survey should not however lead 
to the error of supposing Turgenev’s insight into girlhood to be 
narrowed by class limitations. ‘Those arresting excursions into 
the occult, Faust and Clare Militch, the last story he ever com- 
pleted, certainly have their scenes set upon familiar ground. 
Whether the strange Clare suggested to Mr. Kipling the more 
painful dream-life of the wretched Mrs. Keith Wessington in 
The Phantom Rickshaw is a question over which for all its 
interest it is impossible to linger. It is essential to realise 
that Turgenev’s own purchase of the serf girl set its mark indelibly 
upon his genius. 

This event is accountable for more than his obvious respect 
for the man who in Fathers and Sons fulfils what he calls ‘ the 
holiest of holy duties,’ and regularises the position of the mother 
of his son. It led Turgenev to paint a series of portraits of Rus- 
sian peasant girls Israels-like in their fidelity. He rarely depicts 
them other than loyal and virtuous except in the striking instance 
of the hard Evlampia of the terrible masterpiece A Lear of the 
Steppes, who ends her evil days as ‘ a virgin of the flagellant order.’ 
Turgenev complained of Balzac: ‘ C’est un ethnographe, pas un 
artiste.’ Yet he too went to the Shakespearean source to which 
literature owes Le pére Goriot. 

This is no place to dwell upon the oft-reiterated truth that 
Turgenev stands among the few short-story writers of the first 
rank. One example, A Living Relic, is too perfect to be ignored. 
A sportsman peers into a dim hut ‘ with a scent of mint and 
balm,’ to find a very distorted figure upon a trestle bed. A 
voice, ‘ faint and low like the whispering marsh rushes,’ tells him 
it is Lukerya, once the rustic beauty who led the song and dance 
upon his mother’s estate, and he shrinks back in horror. She 
tells him how rising up half-asleep to hear the nightingales she 
fell down some steps ‘and broke something inside.’ ‘Yet she is 
calmly resigned. 


‘He who stirs God’s wrath is far less well off than me.’ ‘I look and 
listen. The bees buzz and hum in the hives, a dove sits on the roof and 


coos. A sparrow flies in, or a butterfly, that’s a great treat for me.’ , 


* Anyone in health may fall into sin. I’m cut off from sin.’ 


Such are her words and sweet visions bring comfort. She dreams 
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erer | she is well and waiting for her lover, plaiting a wreath of corn- 










ity, flowers in a great field where a voice calls her : 

ing. 

ie And behold! over the very tops of the ears there came gliding very 

eis quickly before me not Vassya but Christ Himself. And how I knew it was 
Christ I can’t say. They don’t paint Him like that. Only it was He, and 

‘ero He held out His hand to me. ‘ Fear not,’ said He, ‘ my bride adorned, 
follow Me and you shall lead the choral dance in heaven, and sing the 

pad songs of Paradise.’ 







A Living Relic carries conviction, it is no mere poetic fancy. 
Lukerya, rejoicing in her martyrdom, takes a high place among 
























m- 
- those Turgenev rejoices to honour. His touch of Russian melan- 
re choly, like the sobbing wind boding rain to-morrow upon a perfect 
in day, is not the icy blast of the cynic. 
ite In 1877 Turgenev published Virgin Soil, a shattering proof 
7 of the fallacy of the cowardly shibboleth, ‘Too old at forty.’ It 
ly cost him the public funeral he was the last man to have desired, 
because the T'sar lacked perception to recognise that it probed to 
ct the canker at the root of the Nihilist movement, as certainly as 
he it immortalised its higher aspirations. ‘ There is no going back 
he for the Mariannas of Russia.’ ‘ When liberty goes out of a place 
RK it is not the first to go, nor the second to go, but the last to 
ts remain,’ sang jubilant Walt Whitman. ‘Our people is asleep. 
.e But if anything does wake it, it won’t be what we are thinking 
le of.’ Thus spoke the doubter Nezdanov, and he has shown 
L Turgenev a true prophet. 
. Marianna steps through ‘ the fine grass thick with lilies’ and 
h confesses herself to Nezdanov, who cursed with the curse of 
Roudine cannot rise to her level : 
t If I am unhappy it’s not for my own sake. It sometimes seems to me 
t that I suffer for all the oppressed, the poor, the ignorant in Russia. No, 





I don’t suffer, but I am indignant, I am in revolt for them. 






Marianna is no visionary. She dons her peasant dress with a 
smile, and turns to menial labour with cheerful capacity. 










‘Do you know what, Marianna,’ says Salomin. ‘To my idea combing 
the hair of a dirty urchin is a sacrifice of which many people are incap- 
able.’ ‘ But I would not refuse to do that, Vassily Fedovitch.’ ‘I know 
you would not. Yes, you are capable of that. And that’s what you will 
be doing for a time, and then maybe something else too. . .. You will 
scour pots and pans and pluck chickens, and so—who knows?—you will 
save your country.’ ‘You are laughing at me, Vassily Fedovitch.’ 
Salomin shook his head slowly. ‘ O my sweet Marianna, I’m not laughing 
at you, and my words are the simple truth. You now, all you Russian 
women are loftier, more capable than we men.’ Marianna raised her down- 
cast eyes. ‘I should like to justify your expectations, Salomin, and then 
I’m ready to die.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘ Live, live, that’s the great thing.’ 
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Indomitable Marianna starts stalwart upon her quest. She 
is serenely ready to face prison or scaffold, ready even to give 
her strong white hand to the wavering, stumbling Nezdanov, 
thinking herself in love with him instead of the cause in which 
he only half believes, wistfully envious of her glorious certainty, 
Like Elena, she is solidly fair; unlike her, fate leads her to 
happiness instead of an heroic doom. 

Turgenev died in 1883 when hope smiled over the Russia he 
permanently enriched. He was spared the anguish of witnessing 
the degradation of his land of heart’s desire, the desecration of 
those lilied gardens. When Meredith left us Sir J. M 
Barrie wrote memorable words of the company of his heraines he 
exquisitely conceived as waiting to greet the spirit of their creator, 
as it went on its way. 


They did not go with him, these his splendid progeny, the ladies of the 
future. They went to tell the whole earth of a new world for women. 


Might not the same be said in all gratitude to these maidens of 


Turgenev? 
LiniaN RowbLaNp-BRown. 


(Rowland Grey.) 










































THE CRAZE FOR SPORT 


In the fabulous days before the war, it is said that cricket was 
once regarded as a game. It is now recognised as the most 
arduous of all occupations; for while the ordinary man works 
seven or eight hours a day, the cricketer finds it necessary to 
reduce the hours of public play to four and a quarter, or at most 
four and a half. The times are long since past when a century 
might be made before lunch or the captains arranged an extra 
hour’s play to avoid a draw ; these things survive only in village 
cricket, where the rude forefathers of the hamlet slog. Our more 
exquisite exponents of the art, like the fragile beauties of the 
Augustan Age, are not now on view before noon; and stumps are 
sometimes drawn at four, lest too long exposure to a burning sun 
should hurt the complexion, or an early dew affect the feet. 

Lawn tennis, too, has been altered out of recognition. Thirty 
years ago it was a game for young ladies and curates of the less 
muscular type of Christianity, and the preliminary matches on 
the courts were afterwards solemnised at the altar; it was less 
a sport than the overture to a betrothal. But the times have 
changed. At the recent tournament of representative players at 
Wimbledon, the whole world fought out a series of championships ; 
and one of the competitors, conscious of the international import- 
ance of the occasion, was fed with champagne by a solicitous 
attendant and massaged between every set to get the last ounce 
out of his muscles. At no distant date we may expect the fledgling 
champions to bring a retinue of highly qualified medical specialists 
who will inject appropriate stimulants before, and the necessary 
sedatives after, the event ; and it may become imperative to pro- 
vide a nursing home in the immediate neighbourhood, with a 
variety of twilight sleep for exhausted sportsmen. 

Both cricket and tennis, however, must yield place to boxing. 
Within the past month special cables have informed an eager 
world that Dempsey had taken a walk and Carpentier had his 
hair cut. Aeroplanes have carried pictures of the combat in the 
ring to waiting steamships in the Atlantic, and other aircraft have 
circled over European capitals with the latest news of the fight. 
Famous novelists were engaged to describe each blow with the 
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precision of a master at once of pugilistic and literary style ; and 
great tragediennes were interrupted in their dying on the boards 
while the theatre manager announced that one man had broken 
his thumb in an attempt to break another man’s head. When 
science, literature, and art thus conjoined to celebrate the triumph 
of matter over mind, the more hopeful of our contemporaries may 
perhaps feel that civilisation has not been built altogether in vain. 

Only the sourer kind of puritan would maintain that sport is 
a bad thing. It has done so much for England that it is now 
an essential part of the spirit of our people ; fair play is a national 
ideal. But there must be many men, neither obviously idiotic 
nor in a state of senile decay, who are coming to the conclusion 
that we are getting far too much even of a good thing, and that 
the spirit of the game is being crushed out of it by the weight 
of its accessories and advertisement. 

At a great cricket match there are now far more reporters 
than players. A hundred pens describe every over; a hundred 
cameras are ready to photograph every ball. The next morning’s 
papers contain descriptions of the game by famous critics of litera- 
ture ; and pictures by expert craftsmen of a surprised batsman, a 
prone stump, and a bail in the air. It is probably only a question 
of time before an enterprising editor calls in a professor of psycho- 
analysis to reveal the suppressed emotions of the captains, and to 
discuss the reactions of the unconscious complex which secures 
the bowler’s wickets. 

Who can wonder in these circumstances that the game is often 
dull? The players are so obsessed by the importance of the 
occasion that all spontaneity is lost. When details of a single 
stroke may be cabled to the Antipodes, and a chance gesture be 
preserved to all posterity, the contestants are under a double 
temptation to pose and play for safety. The camera makes 
cowards of us all; the best batsman in the world may feel that 
googlies plus Kodaks are unplayable. 

Nothing on earth is immune from the camera.’ The photo- 
grapher follows the golfer round the green ; in the ring the cinema 
operates continuously, and there have been ugly rumours, and 
something more than rumours, that a minimum length of film is 
stipulated before the contract is signed. The moment the match 
is over, victor and vanquished retire to their dressing-rooms, the 


1 It is not only in sport that the photographer has become an unmitigated 
nuisance. When he advertises the prize beauty of Buxton and the prize baby of 
Bexhill he merely panders to the harmless vanity of the obscure. But the time has 
come when he respects no ceremony, however solemn, and no emotion, however 
sacred. A few weeks ago the effect of an impressive offering before the Cenotaph 
was entirely spoilt by the array of cameras in the foreground ; and when a statesman 
is not exempt from the kodak even at his mother’s open grave the outrage passes all 
censure save that of silent scorn. 
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boxer turns journalist, and diverts his mind by describing the pulp- 
ing of his body. Since the articles are contracted for before the 
fight and must be written immediately after, the children of this 
world have sometimes suspected a tacit understanding between 
the principals that they should not hurt each other too much. 
The play’s the thing, but money talks, and the known financial 
details of boxing give no reason to suppose that its heroes are 
above the common lust of gold. 

The transition of sport from a business to a pastime and back 
to a business again would make a curious subject for a historian’s 
holiday. ‘The old country sports were a diminished survival of 
that earlier stage of human history when hunting and fishing 
were the essential means of obtaining food; even to the present 
day they have retained a shrunken and etiolated utilitarian aspect. 
Horse-racing derives directly from the use of cavalry in war; 
and most old pastimes are either an imitation of or a species of 
training for the once universal business of war. 

But with the growth of an urban civilisation sport assumes 
a different aspect. It is no longer concerned even remotely with 
the provision of food, which the city takes for granted, but it 
is still a colourable imitation of war, the combat of individuals 
or teams for victory. Confined to a limited space by the pressure 
of population, the players diminish and the onlookers increase ; 
inevitably it becomes an activity in which the few play for the 
benefit of the many. When the spectator demands amusement 
the play becomes a spectacle and the participant a professional. 
But a sport that is at once a spectacle and a profession is no 
longer entirely a sport. It must draw crowds if it is to pay its 
way, and those whose livelihood depends on amusing the crowd 
must study the crowd as well as the game. 

Broadly speaking, the solitary sportsman who goes out for 
food and exercise is impatient of any audience at all; the village 
still prefers playing the game to watching, the town prefers 
watching to playing. The Roman arena and the Spanish bull- 
fight are the Latin counterparts of our cricket, football, and 
baseball grounds as creations of the town, of a society which 
looks on while others perform; they all provide professionalised 
sport as a spectacle for payment. It is only necessary to compare 
the accommodation provided by the Roman amphitheatre at 
Verona with that of Kennington Oval or the bull-ring at Bilbao 
to realise that there is very little difference between the demand 
of the crowd for entertainment down the ages. 

But the taste for sport is by no means universal. It is 
confined to the active races which possess a superfluity of physical 
vigour, and it is in some sort an index of that vigour. The 
Slavs love a theatre, but they have no idea of sport ; the passivity 
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of the East is in their blood. The Roman Republic and Empire 

loved the public games, but the taste died out as the stamina of 

the people declined. The more masculine Spaniard and the 
Englishman retain their zest, and with ourselves it is precisely 
in the towns, where the natural physical vigour of the people 
can find least satisfaction and outlet, that the passion for sport 
as a spectacle reaches its height. 

It is often urged that sport is a solvent of class-bitterness, 
and its devotees a universal clan of brotherhood and good fellow- 
ship. If that were so, all save the most exaggerated estimates 
of its importance could be cheerfully conceded. But, in fact, the 
claim is subject to very considerable limitations. Cricket is 
admittedly superior to class-distinctions. But the two rival games 
of football follow largely the difference of class; Rugby belongs 
to the ‘gentlemen,’ and Soccer is the professional, spectacular and 
commercialised pursuit. The bacillus of golf (whose first symp- 
toms are an unintelligible vocabulary) is a discriminating microbe ; 
it attacks politicians, professional and business men, but it seldom 
gets below the bank clerk, and the horny-handed are almost 
immune. lLawn-tennis is equally a game of the classes with a 
slightly different social distribution ; it includes the shop assistant 
and the typist, but the navvy and the bricklayer are seldom en- 
gaged in the gentlemen’s singles. Horse racing approximates 
nearest to the democratic ideal, and Epsom and Doncaster cer- 
tainly assemble humanity in the mass. But Ascot and Goodwood 
are not precisely representative of the proletariat. 

The exaggerated attention aud even national importance now 
attributed to pursuits whose very name proclaims them no more 
than a pastime are quite recent developments. It was only late 
in the Victorian age that games were regarded as anything more 
than an amusement for youth; the older newspapers gave little 
attention to sport, and the cricket match in Pickwick was almost 
the only sporting event in literature. The grandfather of the 
present captain of the England eleven devoted, by a strange but 
certainly fortuitous coincidence, exactly eleven words to cricket : 


A herd of boys with clamour bowled, 
And stumped the wicket. 


It would be difficult to compress more blunders into fewer words. 
But the fame of Tennyson as a poet was not eclipsed by this 
betrayal of his ignorance. If the mistake was pointed out to 
him by hypercritical reviewers he did not trouble to alter the 
phrase, and it stands as he wrote it in The Princess to-day. 

But towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the attention paid to sport steadily in- 
creased ; men as well as boys, and in time women as well as men, 
began to play and watch others play. Enterprising seaside resorts 
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and hotel-keepers were quick to cater for the new demand ; busi- 
ness interests exploited the public taste, and the newspapers began 
to follow suit. 
supersession of conversation by sporting slang, but most sensible 
men supposed that the extravagance would wear itself out. A few 
perhaps took the more cynical view that preoccupation with sport 
was a political cafety-valve, keeping the mass engaged in muscular 
trivialities while the greater game of politics or preferment was 


played. 


The direct monetary rewards of this new type of commer- 
cialised sport are by no means insignificant, but that is a matter 
of no great importance, except in so far as it attracts young men 
from productive to non-productive pursuits. A career in which a 
man reaches his zenith at thirty, is superseded at forty, and for- 
gotten at fifty, must pay high wages while it lasts. But pro- 
fessional sportsmen are not as a rule a long-lived race. 

The indirect rewards are often greater, and they entail more 
serious consequences. ‘The professional sportsman, or that more 
dubious growth, the amateur-professional, is tempted to take him- 
self too seriously when he occupies a disproportionate amount of 
public attention. A single match may make a cricketer or foot- 
baller a household word, a single season transform him into a 
glorious being whose services are competed for by rival clubs and 
counties. If he can retain his form, patent medicines pursue him 
with demands for testimonials, charity chairmen request the favour 
of his presence at their functions, and public schools conceal their 
educational deficiencies by engaging him as coach or house-master. 
It is probably only an unintentional oversight that has omitted 
sport from the titles to official recognition, for in these days the 
stream of honours is scattered with the wholesale precision of a tar- 
spraying machine on the public highway. 

The popular Press frankly makes sport its leading feature, and 
the more serious newspapers avowedly imitate their too successful 


competitors. 


other interests. 

Imperial and foreign politics are now practically omitted during 
a great sporting week. ‘The parliamentary reports are so cur- 
tailed that it is often extraordinarily difficult to follow the course 
of debate or the trend of legislation. The Prime Minister speaks 
so rarely that he is usually given verbatim, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be similarly honoured in his annual Budget 
speech. But other members of the Cabinet and an ex-Prime 
Minister are mercilessly curtailed, and the private member is 


ignored. 


Religion fares worse than politics. An archbishop or a dean 
may secure an occasional paragraph when living, but their only 
actual certainty is the publication of their photograph when dead. 
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A few voices were raised in private against the 






























The results are disastrous for those who still retain 
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The only time since the Armistice when the Church succeeded in 
ousting sport from pride of place was when the indiscretions of an 
archdeacon were reported at length—a truly Pyrrhic victory. 

It may console the clergy that science is even more attenuated 
than religion ; the heterodox who follow the ‘ologies receive less 
sustenance from the newspaper than the orthodox digestion that 
demands doxologies. But the meeting of the British Association 
unfortunately happens to coincide with the close of the cricket 
championship and the opening of the football season. 

It may be said that those who want these things can find them 
in the special organs of their cult. The Church Times pre- 
sumably gives full reports of the meetings of the English Church 
Union ; Nature publishes admirable abstracts of current scientific 
papers, and the Literary Supplement surveys the subsiding flood 
of letters as Noah from Ararat watched the retreating waters. 
That is true, but it is not the whole truth. These papers 
necessarily appeal to a limited audience. The great national 
journals which are read by the general public tend more and more 
to subordinate the larger interests of the country to sport and sport- 
ing gossip. But the world is after all a serious world, and society 
is faced with serious problems. There is really nothing to be 
gained by pretending that work is a mere incident, and play the 
vital interest of the community. 

This attitude, in fact, distorts and misrepresents the truth, 
for it is not to be suggested for a moment that the nation as a 
whole is engrossed in sport to the exclusion of other matters. 
Perhaps at no time in her history has England been intellectually 
more alert than now; there is a very ferment of thought in our 
midst. On all sides men are considering deeply of the future 
of their country and the world; nor are these things confined 
to the cultivated few. In mining villages and manufacturing cities 
societies of workmen debate new economic and political theories ; 
industrial and social questions are discussed with conviction and 
insight. Rival schools are again propounding the recurrent 
problem of the relations of the state and the individual, which 
more and more emerges as the subject of the next great political 
controversy ; and there are signs too that many are examining 
afresh the foundations of religious faith, and seeking a more 
spiritual solution to the controversies of a material world. 

While these things are afoot it cannot be a sound position 
that a cricket or boxing match should be described at greater 
length than the course of a general industrial crisis, that more 
attention should be given to an American golfer than to the 
American President, or that a tennis-player from Japan should 
occupy more space than the arguments for and against a renewal 
of the Japanese Treaty. If the process continues the newspaper 
will in time bear the same relation to the news that the con- 
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temporary drama bears to life. In the comedies of the day the 
plot is often technically clever, the dialogue is sometimes witty, 
and the frocks are always superb; but the players are no more 
than puppets moving in an attractive but utterly unreal world ; 
they represent no situation that we know or are ever likely to 
know. The Press that stresses every detail and every accessory, 
relevant and irrelevant, of Lord’s and Ascot and Henley, while 
it ignores or sometimes travesties political and moral and spiritual 
issues, may be efficiently edited, carefully and even brilliantly 
written, and largely circulated; but it will have as much effect 
on the currents of national life as the ephemeral dragonfly on the 
course of the stream above which it flits. One does not want 
the newspaper to be heavy or dull, far less pedantic ; but in its 
own interest it should preserve a sense of proportion. 

The task is admittedly not easy. Nobody who has served in 
a newspaper office is likely to overestimate the intelligence of the 
public; the effect of daily experience tends cumulatively in the 
opposite direction. It is said that mental specialists gradually 
acquire the conviction that the whole world is mad. It is probable 
that an editor’s letter-bag sometimes persuades him that the 
country is exclusively peopled by cranks, faddists, and fools. 
Nevertheless, the greater part of the population lives outside 
lunatic asylums and refrains from assuring editors that the earth 
is flat, that the angels of Mons had a real existence, that the 
increase of divorce is due to vaccination, and that the war was 
planned in the Vatican. 

The question has often been debated whether the newspaper 
leads or follows the public. The problem is considerably more 
complex than the allied riddle of the donkey and the carrot which 
it so strikingly resembles, and perhaps it is incapable of a precise 
answer. The Press, on the whole, has probably less direct 
influence on public opinion than it had, because people are more 
inclined to think out their politics for themselves; Labour, for 
instance, has risen and Liberalism fallen independently of Fleet 
Street. But its indirect influence, and consequently its responsi- 
bility, as a register and selector of news is enormously greater 
than thirty, or even ten, years ago. Then the reader of news- 
papers was in a minority; now the person who does not buy a 
newspaper is an anachronism. A vast new class of readers 
acquired the newspaper habit between 1895 and 1914; and during 
the war women also began to read. It is a gregarious and un- 
specialised public, free from the settled habits of thought and the 
rooted political and social and religious convictions of the older 
and more stable class of readers, and its very catholicity is a 
danger as well as an opportunity. 

Its one fixed point is its patriotism; it believes entirely in 
England. It is less assertively religious, but it holds generally 
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that an all-wise Providence created the British Empire, and 
possibly France and Switzerland, and for some inscrutable reason 
permitted the rest of the world to exist. Its ethics are para- 
doxical; it worships morality in the abstract, and full divorce 
reports in the concrete. Its instinct for the marvellous makes 
it love science, so long as it is sensational; it will strain at a 
ghost and swallow a comet, and read a prediction of the end of 
the world with avidity, but its distaste for the more tentative 
and probable conclusions of the laboratory is profound. It is 
frankly bored by art, but is distinctly more appreciative of music ; 
and its extraordinary choice in literature accounts for the notorious 
wickedness of publishers, the misanthropy of critics, and the 
prevalence of private blasphemy among authors. 

These peculiarities confuse its friends, who are apt to despair 
of its apparent stupidity; but they confound its enemies, who 
are disconcerted by its unexpected intelligence. Its heart is 
frankly better than its head, but it has a curious faculty of 
dumb sagacity that may be most readily defined as thinking with 
the nose, which saves it from a multitude of sins, and sooner or 
later corrects its temporary extravagances. 

Quite extraordinarily the present age resembles the temper 
and outlook of the Renascence. This new public has certain 
obvious prejudices, and no doubt it has very definite limitations 
due to environment and education. But it is intensely receptive 
and open to new impressions and influences from every side, and 
if it appears externally as superficial and credulous as the men 
of the Renascence, it has internally also something of the same 
spirit of intellectual curiosity and mental restlessness that inspired 
the Renascence and every great period of creative activity. For 
that reason it believes in progress despite the pessimists; for 
that reason, too, it has tired of party politics, which are the 
formularies of yesterday, but not of politics, which will shape 
the world of to-morrow ; for the same reason it has revolted from 
the churches but not from religion, and rejected the old social 
and economic order without finding a new. 

It is like the Renascence, too, in its love of pageantry and 
symbolism and display, and since it is overflowing with vitality 
it worships physical perfection, which finds its satisfaction no 
longer in art but in sport. But the passion for sport and the 
atmosphere of contest and championships reflects only one, and 
that neither the greatest nor most enduring of its efforts; for 
beneath these strenuous activities, with their accessories of puerile 
but not unprofitable advertisement, there exists, as in the earlier 
Renascence, a deeper spiritual endeavour towards a better under- 
standing that strives steadfastly for utterance and achievement. 


A. Wyatt TiILBy. 
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THE HAPPY VALLEY 





I REMEMBER it was when I was a boy at Blundell’s, many years 
ago, that I first saw the Exmoor Hills. There was a deep lane, 
overhung, overshadowed by ancient beech and oak, which led 
up beyond the dark Rectory to the meadowed hills of Warni- 
combe. It was thence, I remember, I first saw those great still 
heights, all of amethyst in the summer evening, and as it 
seemed to me then, little more than a child, infinitely far away 
against the soft sky. They filled my mind, and I would often 
go up there to look for them because they seemed so high and 
apart, something beyond my world. Then, in the winter—for 
indeed there were winters in those days, very long and cold—when 
the whole valley was bound with frost and the snow lay many 
feet deep in the great drifts, I saw those heights again, trans- 
figured with snow, and they seemed to the mind of a child not 
less than those ‘ Delectable Mountains’ which Christian saw far 
off, or than those Hills, so often seen in the mind, Alban or 
Sabine, about the only city of which we had any knowledge— 
Rome ; or like Soracte itself, of which Horace sings : 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte.... 


And so later, when one summer holidays we went up on to the 
Moor, it was there I found all my classical landscape, in the true 
Renaissance spirit, precisely as Perugino, for instance, has 
painted his Greeks and Romans as Umbrian youths and maidens 
and knights and ladies in the Cambio at Perugia. Dunkery 
was always Soracte for me, and Horace’s Sabine farm I found 
above Horner... . 

Blessed for ever be Francis Herring, M.A., Humanist, 
sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, who by some 
magic of his own engrafted into the mind of a careless and happy 
boy a respect for, nay, a love of, learning. 

But I think Horace was presently deposed in favour of Lorna 
Doone, and Horace’s farm for Lorna’s Bower. It is a delight 
to me, however, to admit that while that Sabine farm always con- 
vinced me, and even convinces me still, Lorna’s Bower and the 
whole Doone legend never did, at least in the visible relics of it. 
The waterslide alone, up which the most famous of Blundellians 
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climbed at peril of his life to find loaches for his mother, 
and found instead Lorna for himself, has only to be seen to be 
scouted, at least by any well-conditioned boy. It is the tamest 
thing on those dear and remembered hills. It was the finest 
sort of country for a boy to be free of, for while it wearied the 
body it awakened the mind. Quite through the April days we 
fished the streams and in the summer followed the staghounds 
afoot from Cloutsham or Dunkery Hill Gate or Winsford, never 
missing a possible meet, and it is a hard country. But there 
were other things too on the lonely farms and lonelier moors of 
Horner or Glenthorne or the Barle : perhaps a foolish woman who 
knew more than most, perhaps a witch bearing such a name as 
Snow, who knew more of the deer than Tucker did or even Goss 
the Harbourer. There were the deer themselves : and above all 
there was the loneliness—a personage which interpreted and gave 
a high meaning to all these things. So we knew the Moor by 
heart, from the lovely borderlands and valleys about Porlock and 
Lynmouth and Dulverton and the Barle to the cold, sterile, cruel 
heart of the forest about Pinkerry Pond, the Mole’s Chamber, 
and the Chains. ... 

Those great uplands which lie, everywhere broken by combes 
and valleys, to the north of Tiverton on the confines of Somerset 
and Devon, are not by any means confined by the boundaries 
of Exmoor, still less by the limits of the Forest. Sir Henry 
de la Beche would seem to declare that Exmoor extends 
‘from the valley of Stogumber and Crowcombe, separating it from 
the Quantock Hills on the east, to the Hangman Hills on the 
Bristol Channel, near Combmartin on the west. Near the latter 
place this high land forms a point whence it sweeps to the south- 
east by a curved line passing to Parracombe, Chapman Barrows, 
Span Head, and the North Molton Ridge. Its southern boundary 
ranges from thence by Holland Down, Dulverton Common, and 
Haddon Down to Heydon Down and Main Down near Wivelis- 
combe, whence the high land trends away to the Stogumber Valley 
above mentioned.’ 

Perhaps a stranger might agree to so loose a definition, but 
no one born or bred in or about the Moor would endorse it. He 
would never agree that the Brendon Hills, to the east of the 
Wheddon Cross watershed, and the valleys north and south were 
a part of the Moor. Exmoor, in fact, is bounded there by the 
beautiful pass between Dulverton and Dunster, and what 
lies to the east is no part of the Moor. But the Moor itself is 
much greater than the Forest, of which Dunkery is after all only 
an outlier. The Forest, indeed, may perhaps be said to be defined 
by Alderman’s Barrow on the east, Chapman Barrows on the 
west, County Gate on the north, and the Sherdon Water on the 
south, comprising thus a country some fifteen miles from east to 
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west as from north to south. The Forest thus makes but a part 
of the Moor, and differs from it not less in extent than in character. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that ‘ forest,’ in the legal 
and historical connotation of the term, did not imply woodland ; 
but here on Exmoor, with the exception of the woods of Simons- 
bath, the Forest proper is almost bare of woodland, whereas the 
Moor is everywhere broken and penetrated by the loveliest valleys 
and combes, clothed and filled with the most glorious woods about 
the silver streams. The Moor is, indeed, very deceptive. How- 
ever and wherever you approach it, you find yourself in Eden : 
wherever it is accessible, as at Dunster or Porlock or Dulverton 
or North Molton or Lynton, you enter by the Gates of Paradise, 
but once within the Forest you find yourself in a place as barren 
and sterile as the sea and as featureless and monotonous; un- 
broken by any tor or valley, without a voice save for the voice 
of the wind among the withering coarse grass—for there is no 
heather there—without life save for the sight of an occasional 
blackcock or curlew or stray pony or herd of deer, and with only 
a shepherd’s hut lost in the great rolling billows of the waste, 
an eternal thing without human appeal and changeless. He who 
looks on the face of the Forest looks on the face of Death. 

A man who would know the Forest to-day should not climb 
Dunkery, which will only give him the lie of the land ; he should 
ride or march from Porlock to Simonsbath, and on to Mole’s 
Chamber, and so back by Pinkerry Pond and Exe Head to 
Badgery Water. Then he will have seen the wilderness which 
is the Forest of Exmoor. 

This desolation which is the Forest, the heart of Exmoor, has 
no history. Its loneliness has always been a refuge : as refuges 
no doubt all the ‘ castles’ and rudimentary earthworks, not only 
in the Forest but everywhere upon the Moor, came into exist- 
ence. Shoulsborough Castle, Mounsey Castle, Hoar Oak Hill, 
Span Head, Old Barrow, speak to us, if at all, of a time not only 
before but outside history. There are but two hut circles any- 
where upon the Moor; no stone circles have ever been found, 
and in spite of the stone on Winsford Hill there is no evidence 
of any kind of any Roman habitation or of any religious house. 
We do not hear of Exmoor Forest till the time of Edward the 
First, and even then we have no definite idea of what this term 
meant or included. The foresters from William de Wrotham and 
the de Beches were always people of some distinction, but we 
know very little about their office or the Moor till in 1815 the 
Forest of Exmoor was disafforested. It had once included some 
80,000 acres ; it then consisted of less than 20,000. 

No, it is not in this waste that we who love the Moor find our 
delight, but in the glorious and enchanted country that every- 
s 2 
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where girdles it : in the Horner woods and valleys, the country 
about Dunster, the Lyns and the Badgery Water by Lynmouth 
and Brendon, the marvellous steep escarped coast, wooded to the 
water, by Glenthorne and Culbone, between the great headland 
of Countisbury and Hurlestone, the Dunkery country, the Vale 
of Porlock, with Selworthy in the woods, the country about 
Dulverton, the wooded streams of Haddeo, Danesbrook, Brush- 
ford, the greater valley, first moorland then meadow and at last 
wood, of the Upper Exe, and best and loveliest of all, the valley 
of the Barle all the way, from the cruel sterile heart of the Moor, 
in which Simonsbath is like an oasis, to Withypool and the woods, 
to Tarr Steps, and on to Dulverton and below, where Exe 


Her little Barlee hath... 


Most of this country is very well known to the crowds of 
summer visitors who have turned the opening meet of the Devon 
and Somerset staghounds at Cloutsham into what Mr. Bisset, as 
long ago as the ’eighties of last century, called ‘a rabble and 
fair.” The whole character of Lynmouth, once a perfect West 
Country village, and of Porlock too, has been changed in the last 
thirty years till one scarcely recognises them in the sophisticated 
tourist resorts they have become to-day, through which motor- 
charabancs thunder all day long. It is a pity; but it cannot, I 
suppose, be helped. The old coaches were delightful, but could 
not accommodate half or even a quarter of the number which these 
great engines carry up the new road at Porlock and across the 
moorland to the Lorna Doone country. We must make up our 
minds that Lynmouth and Porlock are lost to us for ever as we 
knew them once : and it would perhaps be ungenerous to com- 
plain. There remains, however, far from the enterprise of the 
great railways and the motor-charabanc agencies, a whole corner 
of the Moor, and that I think perhaps always the loveliest 
and certainly the loveliest to-day, which has escaped the atten- 
tions of the crowd altogether, and where you may still approach 
the Moor without being smothered in dust or overwhelmed 
by the noise and stench of the popular mode of travel. Trebly 
entrenched in its great woods, its roads still innocent of tarmac, 
the railway even now ten miles away, this corner of the Moor 
remains with its farms and villages very much what it always 
used to be when I was a boy, and may it long so remain. 

That valley so remote, as we count remoteness in South 
England, begins far away in the most desolate and sterile corner 
of the Forest, as a wild moorland glen through which the sacred 
and famous stream whose name it bears races a shining, clear 
flood in which every rock and stone may be discerned, as though 
indeed it were crystal, save in the sharpest stickles where they 
are overwhelmed and obscured by its light and movement. Surely 
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the source of such a delight should be not merely precious but 
commemorated. And, indeed, if I were rich enough or powerful, 
I would raise a rustic statue to that stream there in the dark 
chambers where it is born, even as in France they have raised a 
statue above that cavern in the Céte d’Or out of which issues 
forth the Seine. Here there is nothing but a few barrows, not 
even, as above the birthplace of the Exe, the Hoar Oak Hill and 
the Hoar Oak Tree. 

For miles the waicr rvns through its barren combe, till, as 
it turns at the Ford below Cosham Farm, it enters a woodland 
and comes to the only oasis within the Forest, Simonsbath. Yet 
beyond, all you may see from there is the wild hills descending 
to the brink of the stream, a lonely road under a fir wood to 
the south, Duredown Farm and the Ravens’ Nest. And on it 
goes, through the wild moorland under Great Woolcombe and 
Cow Castle, under Pickedstones Farm, where the White Water 
joins it, to meet the Sherdon Water, and, with it, to pass out of 
all this desolation, sheer into Paradise by the great five-wayed gate 
of Lanacre Bridge, on into enamelled meadows and noble woods, 
where every name, as indeed is so all the way from its source, 
makes music. For it is only in the Garden of Eden that the 
farms bear such names as Hillway, Weathérslade, Foxtwitchen, 
Halsgrove, Brightworthy, Knighton, Westwater, or a village 
would be called Withypool. 

Withypool, as it were, sums up all this delicious valley. It 
remains an absolutely unspoiled moorland village ; what Lynmouth 
was thirty years or more ago, what Porlock was twenty years 
ago, Withypool is to-day. That it, and it alone, has escaped 
the vulgarisation that has fallen upon its sisters is probably due 
to the fact that it lies on the road to nowhere at the foot of a 
long and very difficult hill a mile or more from the lofty high 
road over Winsford Hill between Dulverton and Exford and 
Simonsbath. It is, in fact, in a cul-de-sac, with this delightful 
result—that it has but one inn—a true village inn: it has no 
shop at all, unless it be the Post Office, which, however, is not 
a village shop in the usual meaning of the word, for I don’t 
think you can buy anything there but stamps, postcards and note- 
paper. Withypool, in fact, seems to be almost unknown, save 
to a few anglers, and thus to have escaped the universal hurly- 
burly which is everywhere destroying the old order and the old 
solitudes. 

The church, for there is a church, and a parsonage, is nothing 
to boast of, and, save for its Norman font, would not bring the 
most curious wayfarer a hundred yards out of his way. Nor are 
there any antiquities in the neighbourhood, which, fortunately, 
has never made the background for a novel, and is singularly 
empty of legend. 
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But for those who know it, it must always remain perhaps 
the loveliest and certainly the dearest place within the wide con- 
fines of the Moor. For though it is of the Moor, and is every- 
where encircled on high by its great heather-clad hills, Withypool 
Common to the south, Winsford Hill to the east, while to the 
north and west stretches the Forest, it has a gentle and lovely 
beauty of its own, the delight of water meadows covered with 
flowers, of infinite woods and sweet pastures and old farms and 
cottage gardens and hedgerows and great trees. It has the face 
of home and owes no real allegiance to the wilderness. Man 
has made it for himself in hope when he set out to tame the 
moorland and the forest, not in despair at his defeat. It smiles 
across its vassal fields and feudatory steadings, and is all for the 
valley and the homes of men. Yet there is something—I know 
not what—something you may feel there when the mist comes 
down from that wild great place north and west, or when the 
pillared rain stalks through the valley like an army of giants in 
single file from the highlands—something which at such times 
recalls to you the desolate sterility of the Forest where there is 
nothing but distance, whose face never changes. . . . And then 
if you should chance to come there in the winter cold, and after 
an evening in the chimney corner turn in weary at last, very 
likely you will be awakened by the tramp of feet, of little hoofs, 
and if you look out into the village street you will see a herd of wild 
ponies from the Moor : for the horse is the friend of man. 

But it is not often you are reminded of that foreign and outer 
thing. In Withypool there is but a narrow and flowery meadow 
between you and the silver stream. You may angle for trouts 
before breakfast or after dark, wandering down to the ford there 
under King’s Farm and the mill, and throw your fly over the 
hedge if you can, or from the stepping-stones, under the bank. 
There is a tree there growing in mid-stream, and King’s Farm 
has a noble lofty terrace shadowed by great beeches which seems 
to have no purpose but its own beauty and your delight. 

Two and a half miles away to the north of Withypool, over the 
watershed which divides the Barle valley from the Exe, lies 
Exford beside the tiny Exe, here a far smaller water than the 
Barle. Exford is a pleasant village, with two hotels, the ‘ White 
Horse’ and the ‘ Crown,’ and several shops. It is the metro- 
polis of the Moor as Simonsbath is of the Forest, and here are 
the kennels of the famous Devon and Somerset Staghounds, 
erected by Mr. Bisset in 1875, and bequeathed for the use of the 
Hunt. The church stands on the hill among the trees beyond 
the village. From Exford the Exe, in a still bare and rather 
sombre vale save for the delightful meadows about Lyncombe, 
flows down to Winsford before it meets the woods, and cer- 
tainly cannot compare in beauty with the valley of the Barle. 
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As for that valley, the four miles below Withypool as far as 
Tarr Steps are perhaps more beautiful than any other within the 
confines of the Moor, not only because they are all enclosed by 
great amphitheatres of woods— 

Shade above shade a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view— 


but because all is totally unspoilt and so unfrequented that 
though I have walked all the way by the stream many times 
I have never never yet met anyone but a stray fisherman. 
The woods are very still, and all wild creatures find in 
them a refuge undisturbed for the most part, as you may 
see by their tameness. Angling there myself last June, I was 
standing on the bank knee-deep in a lake of forget-me-nots 
so blue that they shamed the blue sky, and had just made 
a cast over a rising fish under the further bank, when there 
was a loud crash and my mind turned to bulls and my eyes left 
my fly for the nearest tree, when down through the wood, leap- 
ing the further fence, came five head of the wild red deer, crossed 
the stream in a breath, and were away up through the bracken 
over the hill behind me. An old sheep grazing ten yards away 
scarcely raised her head. Then they stayed and gazed back on 
the stream and on me and my rod as in a mild surprise, and then 
on again into the woods on the hillside. 

Later on the same day my companion said ‘ There goes the 
fisherman,’ and looking up I saw a heron rise from the waterside 
under the woods. On another day I saw an otter go by indifferent 
to my presence, having no doubt had the sport I lacked. 

Indeed nothing else like this valley between Withypool and 
Tarr Steps is to be had on the Moor. The Horner valley, lovely 
a8 it is, is too small, the Lyn not only too small but too frequented 
and certainly too pretty. It lacks the nobility and the solitude 
of the Barle. 

Just these two things it loses at Tarr Steps—the wonderful 
prehistoric stone causeway that crosses the stream under Lis- 
combe. There are sure to be visitors and motor-cars, and no doubt 
charabancs and all the litter of holiday-makers in due season 
Below Tarr Steps the valley is well known and frequented, and 
though till fhe stream meets the Exe and loses its identity the 
valley has much the same noble character and fine woodland, its 
paths under Hawkridge and Mounsey Castle are too frequented 
to retain just that magic of solitude and the security of wild life 
that it possesses in so wonderful a degree upon the upper stream. 
And for this cause, if for no other, it remains now the only really 
unchanged valley of the Moor, and is still a part of that older 
England which, with its ancient order, is so surely passing away. 


Epwagp Hotton. 
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DEMOCRACY AND ART 


Ir will not be seriously disputed that at the present time Art, 
and all that it connotes of seemliness and beauty, has died out 
of the everyday life of everyday people in this and most other 
civilised countries of the world. 

I am not, as will appear, dealing in this study with the arts 
of music and literature which have not perished—cannot in the 
nature of things perish—in the same way as other arts, although 
they too have become alien to the workaday life of the multitude 
and can only be enjoyed by the few under present conditions. 

It is difficult to realise how unprecedented is this state of 
the world to-day. Never before in the recorded history of man- 
kind has there been a period of which it could be said that art 
was extinct in the lives and souls of the majority and was only 
being kept from utter extinction by the efforts of an eclectic 
minority. 

Art began to perish out of daily life about a hundred years 
ago. It is a strange thought that up to that time the hand of man 
had made scarcely anything that was ugly and that since then it 
has made very little that is beautiful. That little, too, has been 
for the most part consciously and deliberately produced rather 
than spontaneously and naturally as in former times. 

Many and various explanations of the reasons for this wide- 
spread decay of the aesthetic sense have been suggested. Per- 
sonally, I think one of the chief causes—though not, of course, 
the only one—is the herding together of large numbers of people 
in towns ill-planned or rather not planned at all, with the con- 
sequent removal of children from all sights and sounds of natural 
beauty, and the removal of large sections of the workers and their 
families from personal contact with those more fortunate classes 
to whom the avenues of culture have not been wholly closed. 

In industrial centres to-day there is virtually nothing of art, 
either in the exterior or interior of public buildings or private 
dwellings ; little or nothing of artistic beauty in the planting of 
parks and gardens or in the treatment of open spaces. 

The aspect of a modern manufacturing city, with its labyrinths 
of mean streets and yards lying under a pall of dark yellow sky, 
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is a thing of horror, unredeemed as often as not by any saving 
grace of cleanliness or order. The approaches and outskirts of 
London are, with scarcely an exception, equally dreadful. The 
drains and water supply of these towns may be excellent, but 
the prevailing air of squalid untidiness that pervades their back- 
yards and premises generally must go far to undo the good effect 
of their sanitation and to depress the physical and mental health 
of their inhabitants. 

But worse still, the blight of ugliness and vulgarity has fallen 
upon even the remotest country towns and villages and has left 
little of either natural or man-made beauty unwithered. In rural 
districts especially, where no provision is made for collecting 
rubbish, the defilement of commons and roadsides with that most 
base and curiously long-lasting form of modern refuse—waste 
paper—cries aloud the need for democratic education in aesthetics. 

The efforts of those excellent bodies ‘The National Trust’ 
and ‘ The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings’ have 
come so late that there is deplorably little left for them to protect 
and preserve, especially of our lesser national treasures. Still it 
is a very important work to save from destruction such scattered 
and fragmentary objects of historic interest and artistic value 
as still remain, for they will serve to keep the thread of tradition 
unbroken—a thread which, though frayed and attenuated, may 
presently help to guide the artistically lost tribes out of the wilder- 
ness in which they are now wandering. Not that the lost tribes 
—in other words the untutored democratic millions—will be helped 
to find a way out by turning them loose in Museums and Art 
Galleries. Art only reaches these places when it has ceased to be 
living, and their chief value is that of treasure-houses for the use 
of artists, students and teachers. The general public can gain little 
from vague unshepherded wanderings among dead bones, however 
beautifully these may be classified and arranged in glass cases. 

The question then which is agitating many thoughtful minds 
to-day is: How are the millions to be led out of the wilderness, 
and who is to lead them? For out of the wilderness they must 
come if the sum of life of modern democratic communities is to 
be more than a soulless struggle for greater material possessions 
and enjoyments. 

It is a deep truth that man does not live by bread alone, and 
one of the greatest dangers that threatens civilisation at this 
moment is that the half-educated democracies, who have now 
the power to lead the world along the paths they prefer, may 
not realise in time the supreme value of art and beauty in daily 
life and the enormously important part they have played in the 
rise of mankind from the state of beasts to the state of godlike 
dominion over the earth and all that is in it. For it is chiefly 
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in the possession of artistic faculties that man has shown himself 
to be distinguished from all other animals. The moral sense is 
not exclusively his, but is sha.ed in a rudimentary form by various 
other creatures, and might conceivably be developed in them in 
course of time to a much higher degree. But so far man alone 
has possessed the peculiar creative faculty which gives him power 
to weave magnificent realities out of the stuff that dreams are 
made of. It is in the works of the artist rather than of the engi- 
neer that the divine human soul is made manifest. The genius 
of man’s intelligence literally creates, through combinations and 
arrangements of materials, a language by which soul speaks to 
soul. This is a great mystery, and cannot be explained. It can 
only be felt. It cannot be explained why one arrangement of 
words should be poetry, and why the same words rearranged 
should become prose ; or why one aspect of trees and clouds should 
make a picture, and a slightly changed aspect of the same material 
objects should cease to make one in the artistic sense. It has been 
said that ‘artists are the eyes of the world,’ and it is true that 
they alone can open magic casements for others less gifted to gaze 
through, and that they can reveal the wonders of sea and sky 
and of the wind on the heath, which but for them would remain 
forever unknown to ordinary folk. Through their vision and 
conviction they can give expression to aims and desires uncon- 
nected with animal enjoyment. Through Art these aspirations 
that are really as natural to man as eating and drinking are set 
free and satisfied, and the !yric impulse of the spirit warms and 
exalts the common acts and work of life so that they become 
beautiful and significant. 

The problem of how to bring art and beauty back into the 
everyday life of the mass of the people is not one that will be 
easily solved, and I do not think it will be solved by teaching 
Art as a ‘subject’ in the secondary schools. The deplorable 
results, cr lack of results, of such teaching as is being given at 
present are too well known to need enlarging upon. It is difficult 
to see where the blame lies for the failure, and it is only begging 
the question to lay it upon the methods or the teachers, or on 
absence of taste in the education authorities or on the public 
or the pupils. The fact remains that modern education has done 
nothing for Art, indeed has, if anything, helped to bring about 
its divorce from life. The very word ‘ Art’ has come to mean 
in ordinary parlance something apart from common usage and has 
declined into a sort of adjective to designate things such as coal- 
scuttles or bedspreads intended for ornament rather than use. 
Thus ‘ applied’ Art now usually means some decoration literally 
stuck on to things that would be better left plain, 
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This kind of aimless futility has invaded not only art-schools 
but the homes of the people. After all the schools merely reflect 
the ideals and ways of thinking of the people who send their 
children to them, and the people everywhere seem to be pursuing 
a will-o’-the wisp of false luxury to the exclusion and destruction 
of homely comfort and seemliness in their surroundings. Their 
desire appears to be to collect as great a multitude of cumbersome, 
meaningless objects as possible. The toil of millions is devoted 


to producing masses of superfluities for other millions or for them- 
selves. 


Like Stevenson’s child, they seem to think 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings, 


and on this undiscriminating acquisitive multitude battens that 
other multitude of greedy traders, stimulating and inciting to 
greater and greater foolishness by every artifice of clever advertise- 
ment. Then the rapid and senseless changes of fashion, sweep- 
ing good and bad, used and scarcely used, alike on to the rubbish 
heap, are the cause of an appalling waste of human effort. If 
only the ‘idle rich’ were beguiled into these follies it might be 
a laughing matter, but when those who can ill afford it throw 
the results of their labour into the dustbin in compliance with 
these amazing decrees, promulgated by goodness knows what 
obscure authority, it is tragic. Commercial greed is not alone 
to blame. The innate snobbery of the people in all walks of life, 
particularly in this country, is largely in fault. In no other 
country is sham gentility quite so rampant, in no other does each 
class ape the one next above it quite so sedulously. British demo- 
cracy has a peculiar and fierce dislike of all outward distinctions 
of class or calling, and its attempts to obliterate them have been 
to a great extent successful. Who could now tell a Duke from a 
Dustman by any outward sign? One rather funny result of this 
democratic feeling is that the terms ‘man’ and ‘woman’ have 
come to be considered offensive if applied to the taxi-driver or the 
char, and now only the educated classes care nothing whether 
they are called ladies and gentlemen or not. 

But to return to the practical point—How in the face of all 
these difficulties is the mind and will of man to be bent to the 
task of re-creating beauty and the appreciation of beauty in 
common life? Even if the desire for what Burke called the ‘ un- 
bought grace of life’ can be gradually revived, there is so much 
solid hideousness in existence blocking the way to better things 
that the would-be reformer might be forgiven for wondering not 
only where to begin but how to begin at all. 

Some believe that the key to the situation is to be found in 
the magic word ‘simplification’ of life. Unfortunately life can 
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be bare and brutal and ugly just as easily as it can be complicated 
and luxurious and ugly ; and plain living may often mean no think. 
ing rather than high thinking. In any case simplification is 
chiefly negative, and what is wanted is some positive remedy. 

It would seem that the first essential steps must be towards 
rousing general interest, then to stimulate desires and at the same 
time to introduce into the education of the growing generation 
some definite teaching of the principles of art. For these prin- 
ciples could undoubtedly be taught without in the least trying to 
turn every pupil into an executive artist. The crafts that are 
now taught as part of the curriculum of every school could be 
made the means of training the varying artistic faculties of the 
children. This is quite a different thing from teaching ‘ Art’ 
as a ‘subject’ in the schools. What needs to be taught, or rather 
drawn out and trained, is the power and joy of artistic apprecia- 
tion. The necessary faculty is latent in every normal human 
being. Untrained it finds expression in pathetically misdirected 
efforts that result in boys and girls making fretwork models of the 
Eiffel Tower, or wrought-iron arum lilies for the adornment of 
firescreens. (This last, incredible though it sounds, I have seen 
done in a provincial art-school.) A general education in artistic 
principles might do much also to check the vandalism of municipal 
bodies in destroying and defacing the irreplaceable beauties of the 
past, for, if their zeal were tempered by knowledge, they would 
realise that even from the lowest commercial point of view artistic 
beauty is an asset of priceless value. We might then not have 
to deplore the frequent disappearance almost in a night, and before 
any effective protest can be made, of some beautiful old house or 
bridge, and its replacement by a tasteless or even positively hideous 
building. 

There are at the present time several hopeful signs that the 
industrial world is becoming alive to the commercial value of art. 
Various important movements have been started during the last 
few years which should in time exercise a powerful improving 
influence on public taste. Even as I write I see in my daily paper 
that the Industrial Art Committee appointed by the Federation 
of British Industries have just issued a preliminary report, in which 
they express the view that the Federation 
could hardly undertake a more useful work than that of assisting the 
industries of the country to improve the artistic design of their pro- 
ducts. . . . With the increase of culture and education both at home and 
abroad [the Committee state] the demand for artistic goods is gradually 
increasing . . . and at the same time competition is every year becoming 
more international, and many of our competitors abroad have, during 
recent years, improved their own standard of design. 


As a first step towards improvement, the Committee suggest that 
closer co-operation should be promoted between art-schools and 
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industries and that courses of study should be instituted by which 
students could be taught the industrial application of design, 


the difficulty now being for British manufacturers to find designers who 
have both the necessary artistic qualifications and the practical capacity to 


apply their ideas. 


No doubt both the appointment of this Committee and the 
nature of their report are the outcome (whether direct or indirect 
I do not know) of the other movements I have alluded to, and of 
two of them in particular. The first of these is the Design and 
Industries Association,’ which was started some six years ago. 
It is a voluntary Society, whose members consist of designers, pro- 
ducers, distributors, educators and others, the object of the Asso- 
ciation being ‘ to promote the development of British industries 
and for this purpose to encourage excellence of design and work- 
manship by the co-operation of designers, manufacturers and the 
general public.’ The principal methods of work adopted by the 
D.I.A. are: Publishing literature illustrating the objects of the 
Association, and by propaganda in the Press ; forming trade groups 
of manufacturers, designers and distributors, to further the aims 
of the Association ; enlisting the sympathies and support of Schools 
of Art and Technical Institutes throughout the country. 

In spite of the enormous difficulties of starting and carrying 
on work such as this during the war a great deal has been done, 
and to-day the activities of the D.I.A. are beginning to bear visible 
fruit. The Association’s publications have had a wide sale, and, 
apart from the interest of their matter, they are models of beauti- 
ful though inexpensive printing. Several of them, notably A 
Modern Creed of Work by Mr. Arthur Clutton-Brock, and Art 
and I.abour by Professor W. R. Lethaby, seem likely to become 
classics of their kind. 

The three main principles recognised by the Association are 
‘ fitness for use,’ ‘ quality for price,’ and ‘ honesty in workman- 
ship.’ These three, it is believed, will secure efficiency in the 
product, which is not to be confused with mere efficiency in produc- 
tion, a very desirable thing of course but not more vitally important 
to the well-being of the community than the quality of what is pro- 
duced. And in making ‘fitness for use’ one of its watchwords, 
the D.I.A. particularly insists that the ‘ use’ shall be that of the 
great majority of people whose requirements include cheapness 
as well as goodness. For this reason the Association concerns 
itself primarily with trying to solve the problem of bringing 
together art and mass-production by machinery. 

Although it might be thought to concern chiefly the ‘ idle rich,’ 
and therefore not to have much to do with the activities of the 
D.I.A., a very interesting outcome of those activities may be 

1 6 Queen Square, W.C. 
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seen in London to-day in a really beautiful fish-shop that has been 
opened in Bond Street. This new departure is, I understand, 
only the beginning of a series of similar deviations from the normal 
trade idea of what such shops should be like, and one hopes they 
will prove that the entry of art into the retail shopkeeper’s domain 
is a paying as well as a delightful game. 

The second of the two movements to be noted—the British 
Institute of Industrial Art—was started last year. This differs 
from the Design and Industries Association in that it was esta- 
blished by two Government Departments, the Board of Trade 
and the Board of Education, and that it is receiving (in its initial 
stages) a grant from the Treasury. It was founded ‘ for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to raise the standard of design and work- 
manship in British manufacture and crafts and also to educate 
the taste of the British public in these matters.’ It will be 
observed that its aims, and even the words in which they are 
expressed, are practically identical with those of the D.I.A. 
Whether the two Government Departments, which have had the 
excellent idea of following in the footsteps of the older voluntary 
Association, are its spontaneous and unconscious imitators, or 
whether like so many other official bodies they are unwilling to 
acknowledge their debt to private initiative, I cannot say. Nor 
do I know whether they welcome or invite the co-operation of out- 
side bodies, though they ask for the interest and financial assist- 
ance of private individuals. But however this may be, the move- 
ment is one that should meet with public recognition and support, 
because it shows a remarkable advance on the prevailing ideas 
of even a decade ago in the matter of the national importance of 
art in relation to everyday life. 

The Institute has made a beginning by organising a series of 
exhibitions ‘illustrative of the achievements of modern British 
artists, including both factory products and the works of indi- 
vidual craftsmen.’ These exhibitions, which are to be essentially 
of industrial products and not of designs, will be held not only 
at the headquarters of the Institute in Knightsbridge, but also in 
the provinces and other parts of the Empire. In London, the 
materials for a permanent exhibition consisting of works of out- 
standing merit are being collected by purchase, gift and loan. 
Here also a Bureau of Information is to be found where inquiries 
as to the placing of orders will be referred to the right quarters, 
thus bringing manufacturers, designers and craftsmen together 
for practical purposes. 

Besides the formation of the two new bodies I have described, 
another noteworthy movement in the art-world was made in 1916, 
when, for the first time since its foundation, 148 years before, 
the Royal Academy opened its doors to an exhibition of Arts and 
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Crafts. Up to that time only the so-called ‘Fine Arts’ had been 
admitted to those sacred precincts; that is only pictures suitably 
finished, framed and glazed, and seulpture that could not possibly 
be applied to any common use. 

This step forward on the part of a very conservative body is 
important for its psychological significance. It means much more 
than that the works of a number of artist-craftsmen were exhibited 
in the galleries of Burlington House instead of in Regent Street 
or Grafton Street. It means the official recognition on the part 
of an official body—who stand to the British public as the esta- 
blished sponsors of art in this country—of an ancient truth that 
had been lost sight of for over a century. This truth or truism 
is said to have been expressed by Michael Angelo in the words 
‘I only know one Art,’ in reply to a critic who reproached him 
with making excursions outside the limits of what the critic con- 
sidered to be his special province. 

It means, one hopes, that in future many more budding artists 
will be encouraged to turn to the so-called ‘ lesser ’ arts, in which 
excellence can be reached by far greater numbers than in the 
higher branches. Here is an honourable field of work awaiting 
them, and an honourable reward instead of an uncertain starva- 
tion-wage, if they will learn to serve the common needs of their 
natural and proper patrons, the common people. For the day 
of the great ones of the earth as art-patrons has gone by. They 
have shrunk in power and importance as the crowds have grown. 
The effect of individual taste or munificence can only be insignifi- 
cant when the field that has to be influenced is so vast. 

The day of Popes and Princes will never return—when a single 
man could endow his own world with deathless beauty. It was 
possible then because his world was of manageable size. The 
Florence of the Renaissance was not much larger than Guildford 
is to-day. 

To serve the complicated needs of modern democracies quite 
different methods from those of the past are needed. The millions 
cannot be served by hand—only by machines; and machines can 
be bent to artistic purposes as well as any other tool that man 
has made. 

There is, for instance, no reason why beautiful type and ‘ lay- 
out’ should not be the rule instead of the exception in all printed 
matter; and no reason why the myriad forms of advertisement 
should not be made sources of artistic delight by means of the 
fine use of fine lettering. Good lettering alone, as the Romans 
knew, and as a few artists of to-day have re-discovered, can in 
itself be one of the noblest forms of decoration. 

In former times common household things were largely made 
by the people who used them. Village industries were industries 
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to supply .village needs. Now a village industry means a more 
or less artificial organisation where villagers produce something 
under direction ; where designs and patterns are supplied from out- 
side sources, and where little spontaneous expression of artistic 
individuality is achieved or even aimed at. By this I do not mean 
to disparage village industries. They may well play an important 
part in continuing the artistic education of the people, which 
should have been begun in the schools. 

Though it may be a long time before we shall arrive at any 
very marked artistic improvement in our common life, I do not 
think we need despair, for the reasons I have. given. A genera- 
tion ago an artistic soul must indeed have felt like one crying in 
the wilderness. To-day there is hope and a stirring among the 
dry bones ; and even those among us who are old enough to remem- 
ber the heavy frost that bound artistic life in the Victorian Age 
may not, perhaps, be too old to warm themselves before they 
go hence, in the spring sunshine of a new and democratic 
Renaissance. 

JULIE C. CHANCE. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF SPAIN 


Don QUIXOTE was not so mad as Cervantes would have us believe. 
If any man in Europe has a right to wear the armour of chivalry, 
and what Mr. Belloc calls ‘the Faith,’ that man is a Spanish 
knight. Chivalry has always been a matter of religious and erotic 
enthusiasms. So long as the Knights of Christ combined the love 
of the Divine with the love of the Human, they ruled the world 
because they were nothing less than the Platonic golden race, and 
the rule of the world was to them a matter of course—a parergon 
—something they took in their stride. Of all the nations of the 
world, the Spaniards have kept purest the great traditions of 
aristocracy. Their battle has been for God and the King—gener- 
ally in that order. They have led the world along those uncharted 
ways which others have followed for the sake of the gold 
which the first adventurers discovered. They have fought for 
centuries to rescue from the infidel the most infernally inhos- 
pitable country in Europe. They produced the greatest revivalist 
movement in history, and carried the things of the spirit to such a 
height that with tears of human pity mingled with the stern joy 
of righteous exaltation, they burned men’s bodies to save their 
souls. It is a terrible nation whose respect for the soul outweighs 
their respect for the body, and who count this life well lost in 
torture for the sake of salvation in the life to come. It is too 
easily forgotten that the Spanish Jesuits won the respect of the 
world long before they earned its hate ; that the Spanish infantry 
were the terror of Europe for three centuries before Rocroy, and 
that the Spanish Navy was for much the same period like a digni- 
fied giant whale pursuing its lawful occasions among a host of 
privateering minnows. 

If you want to form an estimate of this strange people, stand 
for ten minutes in front of Velasquez’s Los Borrachos in the 
Museo del Prado at Madrid, and then for another ten in front of 
the same painter’s Don Juan of Austria in the same room. In 
the one you see the man of the people, human, humorous, pro- 
foundly shy, and yet profoundly friendly, with some possibility 
of cruelty, but with more certainty of kindness. In the other the 
great noble, febrile, reserved, passionate in his pride, but as sad as 
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Lucifer the morning after his fall. Though the figure is distorted 
by all the outrageous flummery of sixteenth-century fashions, the 
face is the face of a tortured prophet, instinct with the agonised 
knowledge of his own murder by his King and half-brother, and 
racked by some miserable intuition of his country’s destiny. 
‘Thank God,’ you will think, ‘this man commanded at Lepanto 
instead of Calais Roads.’ 

Pass from this portrait to that of the great Duke of Alba, which 
hangs in the palace of his house. Here is the Spanish grandee 
with no taste nor preknowledge of suffering or failure. A long, 
narrow face ; high forehead ; bitter, hard mouth ; thin, straggling 
beard ; cold, sneering eye ; the whole giving a terrible impression 
of bleak, stark, unrelenting, dispassionate cruelty. A man with 
all the virtues and vices of one who had often inspired fear, but 
never felt it. It is Strafford to the life. Here is another disciple 
of the gospel of Thorough. He sacked Rome and he sacked Ghent, 
and it is certain that he did both without the slightest emotion. 
Close to him hangs the Prince of Condé, who broke the military 
instrument Alba had forged. ‘ There is a man,’ said the present 
Duke, ‘ who did a lot of harm to my house. From him dates the 
decline.’ 

He was right not to call it ‘decay.’ If Spain has hardly been 
present in the minds of those anxious strategists who for a hundred 
years have weighed up the Balance of Power of Europe, it is not 
because her people have lost their mental or their moral stamina. 
The superficial causes of decline are fairly obvious—the need for 
recuperation after the Napoleonic devastation, the catastrophe of 
Carlist Wars ; and, upon the financial side, the loss of the Ameri- 
can Colonies. The real reasons I believe to be somewhat deeper. 
Impoverishment, it is true, is the chief, but of vast importance are 
the facts that, when Protestantism and Catholicism ceased to be 
causes for which men took up arms, Spain fell from her position 
as the natural leader of a sectarian army, and secondly that Spain 
does not properly belong to Europe at all. Anyone who has 
passed through one of the difficult doors in the Pyrenees knows 
that he finds himself in a new continent. He sees a great sweep 
of country, scarred, burnt, and crumbling. Raise the Northum- 
berland coalfield 2000 feet higher, send a plague among the popu- 
lation, and leave it for 200 years, and you will have made a 
desolation very similar to the countryside of Spain down to Madrid. 
In this age, a nation’s power is measured by its success in culti- 
vating the fine flower of our mechanical civilisation, and by the 
number of men it devotes to the cultivation. It is a sinister 
thought that one man can build a carriage, but no one man could 
possibly build a motor-car. A gargoyle country like Spain starts 
with a terrible handicap under the conditions of modern life. Of 
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all the Roman provinces, she retains least of her Latinity ; for in 
the others nature has made life comparatively easy, but in Spain 
it is hard, and it has set its stamp upon her people. 

That Spain can come again, however, I do most firmly believe. 
After all, more than half the New World—in fact, all the country 
from Texas to Terra del Fuego—speaks Spanish, and its people 
are of Spanish blood. There is not as yet any sensible bond 
between Old and New Spain, such as exists between England and 
the Dominions. The ties of a common blood are there, but they 
are not felt. Perhaps the severance is too recent and was too 
drastic. It is 150 years since the French, for their own purposes, 
enabled the United States to fight free from this country, and 
Anglo-American relations are still complicated by that event. It 
is only one hundred years since the Spanish states of the New 
World asserted their independence of Spain. Therefore, just as 
to-day there is a powerful party in America consciously advocating 
@ spiritual reunion between the United States and ourselves, so 
in Latin-America the probability of a pro-Spanish party arising 
most certainly exists, although the time is not yet, and although 
the rich South American generally prefers Paris to Madrid. 
Whether this sentiment, when it arises, can have much practical 
effect is another question. If Mr. Bernard Shaw is right, and 
human will can extend human life up to 300 years, human will 
can surmount the comparatively trivial obstacle of a few thousand 
miles of sea whose shipping belongs to other nations. One thing 
is certain : that the Spanish peasant has formed a regular habit of 
going to South or Central America to make a little money; that 
he returns to Spain and buys a little land ; that he then sends out 
his brother, his son, or his nephew ; and that this family shuttle 
is weaving a constantly thickening web of threads between the 
Old Spain and the New. Another very striking fact is that Spain 
is full of young white men. At intervals upon the appalling 
table-land I have described are scattered crumbling, dilapidated 
villages, all full of children. The living conditions would give 
texts by the thousand to the earnest advocate of villa residences 
for the working classes, but the average Spanish family is nine or 
ten, whereas the average French family is two, and the average 
British not more than four. This enormous reserve of man power 
will ultimately triumph over geographical disadvantages, and over 
that national resignation which five generations of admitted 
impotence have imposed upon Spanish soldiers and statesmen. It 
has always been something of an accident that Spain ever fought 
in Europe at all ; indeed, she fought entirely because her king was 
also the Holy Roman Emperor and the champion of Catholicism. 
But the Spanish Army never swept up over thé Pyrenees,.in spite 
of all the tempting contrast of the rich acres of Southern France 
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to the barren Spanish soil. The Spaniards went by sea to Italy 
and fought there ; they marched round by Germany to the Nether- 
lands and Northern France. But the true natural drive of Spain 
has ever been South and West. The Moor has been her natural 
enemy, and she has played much the same part in defending 
Europe from Africa as Poland has played in defending Europe 
from Asia. The darling project of Charles the Fifth was not the 
defeat of France, but the capture of Algiers, and the great tragedy 
of his sorrowful life was that he succeeded where success was 
almost a matter of indifference, and failed where alone success 
would have satisfied his soul. Distracted first by a task in Europe 
that was not hers at all, and later by dynastic differences, Spain 
has been very late in resuming her interrupted but historical path. 
Others have stepped in and occupied the bases of her ancient 
enemy. France, with that rigid preoccupation which is the hall- 
mark of her national conceptions, has taken upon herself the 
mantle of the Romans in Africa. What Dupleix tried to do in 
India, Montcalm in Canada, and La Salle on the Mississippi, 
Lyautey has achieved in that great block of territory from Algiers 
to Casablanca in the West, and Lome in the South. Some day, 
very soon, France will have her African Empire as a formidable 
bargaining instrument in European complications. She has no 
sense of the colour bar. A man is a Frenchman if he wears a 
French uniform ; and France fully intends that breeding beyond 
the Rhine shall be counterbalanced by breeding beyond the 
Mediterranean. The strip of Spanish Morocco is therefore a most 
salutary buffer state between Europe, whose powers can be almost 
mathematically tabulated, and Africa, out of which ‘comes ever 
something new.’ It is just a strip of seaboard, terribly moun- 
tainous, but well watered and thickly populated. It runs from 
Tangier to Larache on the Atlantic, and Melilla on the 
Mediterranean, forming an irregular rectangle 250 miles long by 
seventy broad. Here live the descendants of Abderahman’s 
Army, 

Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 

Persian and Copt and Tartar, in one bond 

Of erring faith conjoined. 


Southey might have added a few Jews and Negroes, and parti- 
cularised the Riff pirates (now pirates no longer), and he would 
have catalogued the whole happy family of Spanish Morocco. 
They are all indubitably white, with something of the look and 
dress of Assyrian soldiers on the bas-reliefs of Assurbanipal. In 
Ceuta and Tetuan the prevailing type is the Arab with darker skin 
and thinner features, but the further east the traveller journeys 
the more often he encounters the fair-skinned, red-headed Berber, 
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who in his inaccessible mountains has defied every conqueror in 
turn, though he has adopted their religion. Christianity had once 
so firm a hold here that to this day the Berber women go unveiled 
and have the Christian cross tattooed on their foreheads and chins. 
They do not know why; in fact the Cross has become a sort of 
tribal totem, and all the people are practising Mahommedans. 
Only in the towns are the women mere perambulating, voluminous 
white bundles. The average woman of the country is either too 
young or too old to make concealment necessary, and the covering 
of the face from the gaze of the passer-by is merely conventional 
and not very effectively done. Similar conventions are common 
among her European sisters. 

The country itself is divided among a number of tribes with 
strangely Biblical or Crusading names—for example the Beni-Aros 
(sons of Aaron), which is the famous Raisuli’s home tribe; the 
Beni-Sichar (sons of Issachar) ; or the Beni-Hassan. Their terri- 
tories seem to have no very definite geographical boundaries, and 
before the advent of the Spaniards they lived largely by robbing 
each other. Every Moor keeps goats, and the majority keep cows 
or sheep, which stray indiscriminately over the countryside and 
feed apparently on the ubiquitous thyme shrubs or on the scanty 
barley and wheat crops which their masters make a pretence of 
growing. Every self-respecting Moor also has a donkey or mule, 
which carries his produce and himself to market—though I sus- 
pect its chief object is to give its rider an obvious superiority over 
his women folk who trudge on foot behind. The latter cart, ‘he 
most astonishing burdens. It is no uncommon sight to observe 
a string of women painfully toiling along the rocky paths bent 
literally double under bundles of green barley twice as big as their 
bodies. The men are dressed in shapeless bell-sleeved jelabas of 
brownish Xauen frieze, like a monk’s gown, with wisps of dirty 
white cloth wound round their heads, leaving a patch of shaven 
crown bare. Their general bearing is one of sluggish impatience. 
If the Spaniard’s motto is ‘ To-morrow morning,’ the Moor’s is 
‘To-morrow evening,’ but the latter has an air of expecting the 
time to arrive. They make good casual labourers. I saw some 
thousands of them engaged upon road-making, and all were doing 
much more than ‘ minding a hole in the road.’ The people of 
the towns are of a more pacific stamp. Nearly all of them put on 
a dignified grin when spoken to, and seem perfectly friendly. 
They are rather unapproachable during the day, particularly during 
Ramadan, when for a month they neither eat nor drink till the 
Spanish gun proclaims sunset. Thereafter they work in their tiny 
box-like shops, and eat all night, while the morning finds every 
convenient corner tenanted by a sleeper, looking for all the world 
like a heap of dirty sacking. 
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There is a brisk internal trade between the town and country, 
which is rapidly increasing now that the Spaniards have stopped 
the inter-tribal feuds; but there is practically no export trade. 
Indeed, there is no high-class workmanship of any kind except in 
stamped leather, and the working up of English silk. There are 
a few pieces of pottery and brass, but if the traveller is looking for 
good native stuff he must go as far as Fez. Native building has 
entirely died out, possibly because it has been impossible with 
safety for a city to expand beyond its walls. At any-rate, anything 
good there is in architecture or civil engineering is four or five 
hundred yearsold. The water system of Tetuan has been working 
for four hundred years, and is still efficient, so that the Moorish 
quarter is sweet and clean compared with the pest-house of 
Tangier. It was built by those same Moorish exiles from Spain, 
whose descendants still keep the keys of their houses in Cordoba 
and Granada. The city of Xauen, seventy kilometres south of 
Tetuan, was built by these same Spanish Moors, and when the 
Spaniards took it at the end of last year nothing had been either 
added to or subtracted from it for five centuries. In all that time 
no European had set foot in it, except Foucaud, who spent a few 
dangerous hours there between dark and dawn ; yet the houses are 
quite un-Moorish, with European pointed roofs (instead of flat), 
made of tiles upon which there has grown a wonderful golden moss. 
Outside these mediaeval cities, however, there is no trace of a per- 
manent habitation except in the Melilla zone, where the country 
is sprinkled over with baronial castles. These are, however, little 
more than square mud walls enclosing big open courtyards into 
which the livestock can be driven at night. Such living-rooms as 
there are consist of lean-to shanties on the inside of the walls. 
The bulk of the population lives in huts of wattles and mud sur- 
rounded by hedges of giant cactus. This mode of life is not so 
stupid as it sounds, for there is no easily quarried stone, and the 
climate is far colder than the South of France; but the contrast 
between the Alhambra and a wattle hut is eloquent of the differ- 
ence between the conquering and the sedentary Moor. The tie of 
the clan has proved stronger than the tie of Islam, and the preda- 
tory instinct more insistent than the proselytising instinct. The 
Moor has remembered two cardinal doctrines of Mahomet, besides 
a number of worthless points of ritual. The first is that it is right 
to fight, and the second is that it is right to have slaves for use and 
abuse. The first made him a nation so long as he was winning, 
and destroyed him in defeat because he began to fight his co-reli- 
gionist ; the second has produced among his leaders a passion for 
the sins of the flesh which has destroyed their mental activity. 

Such is my necessarily imperfect impression of the people 
and the country with whom the Spaniards have to deal. It will 
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be seen at once that the military problem is troublesome rather 
than formidable. The Spaniards are winning and holding their 
zone by the same process by which we won and we hold India. 
They play off tribe against tribe. They operate on behalf of 
the native ruler, and under his sign they raise large native forces, 
who fight with singular readiness against their compatriots. These 
native Mehallas or companies are a formidable force of infantry 
numbering some 15,000 men, commanded by white officers. In 
addition there are 5000 native police, a cavalry force under 
specially picked Spanish officers, who form the shock troops in 
an advance. The army is completed by about 45,000 Spanish 
regulars and Guardia Civiles, and by the Spanish Foreign Legion, 
recently formed of volunteers, which did not distinguish itself 
in its first action. These forces are about equally divided between 
General Berenguer at Tetuan, General Silvestre at Melilla, and 
General Barrera at Larache. The first named is High Com- 
missioner for the whole zone, but as land communication is diffi- 
cult with Larache and impossible with Melilla, great discretion 
is allowed to the subordinate commanders. In two years these 
officers, with admirable energy and economy of force, have sub- 
dued the whole zone except a biggish pocket of country from 
twenty miles south of Tangier to the French border at Wazan, 
and a rectangle one hundred miles long by fifty broad between 
Xauen and a line one hundred miles west of Melilla. The former 
patch is the last refuge of Raisuli, and the latter is the famous 
Riff Coast. Another year will probably see the pacification of 
the whole zone completed. 

There is something distinctly humorous in calling the process 
of filling a country with troops and fighting all over it ‘ pacifica- 
tion,’ particularly when it is a country in which the invading 
Power has practically no nationals, and when any casus belli 
which may once have existed has disappeared several centuries 
ago. It would be silly to deny that France and Spain are merely 
continuing the partition of Africa by Europe with very little more 
excuse than we or the Germans or the Portuguese had when we 
were taking a hand in the same game. ll European nations 
are equally guilty, and this fact in itself prevents those who began 
the practice from being self-righteously indignant with their 
imitators. Whether the reader approves or disapproves, when 
the matter is put thus baldiy to him, will probably depend upon 
whether or no he accepts the ethics of a rigid nationalism. If 
he does he will find no justification whatever for the presence 
of the Spaniards in Morocco, though he must object equally to 
thé Americans being in America (which ought to be Red India), 
or the New Zealanders being in New Zealand (which ought to 
be Maoriland). But to anyone slightly less bigoted some defence 
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may be offered, and the word pacification in this context be shown 
to be not wholly hypocritical. 

The Spaniards have stopped inter-tribal fighting, and there- 
fore their presence is not unpleasing to that part of the population 
which was formerly lived on by the other part. There is pro- 
bably less war in quantity and a great deal less crime than before 
their advent. They have brought to the country the twin props 
of development—railways and roads. Taking Tetuan as a centre, 
I found motor roads to Ceuta, Tangier, and half-way to Xauen, 
of a total length of over 300 kilometres, all engineered in two 
years through a very mountainous country. From Melilla 
excellent roads run to the French zone, and for 120 kilometres 
towards the western front. The railway runs between Ceuta 
and Tetuan, and the embankment is made between the latter 
and Tangier. The track is laid in the east for eighty miles west 
of Melilla. The result has been a very large increase in the 
volume of trade done in the local markets, and, of course, trans- 
port facilities are still mainly military. 

Any reader of Roman history will be aware of the agricultural 
possibilities of North Africa, and will know that not only did 
these regions support a vast population, but they were the second 
largest exporters of grain in the Empire. The Spaniards are 
fully alive to the advantage of restoring these possibilities. Seed 
corn and barley are distributed free in return for a small per- 
centage on the resulting crops, through the agency of the captains 
of the chain of police posts which form the intervening line 
between the front blockhouses and the rear bases. The rainfall 
is fairly heavy, but it is now being supplemented by the con- 
struction of irrigation works. Improved agricultural machinery 
is gradually replacing the primitive ploughs which have hitherto 
formed the sole resources of the Moors. The progress of educa- 
tion is astonishing. The Moor picks up the Spanish language 
with great rapidity, and it is the common tongue, not only in 
the Spanish zone, but also in the western parts of French Africa. 
The Spanish military doctors are at present in some instances 
serving as schoolmasters, and have special opportunities ; for they 
are readily recognised as non-combatants, and their services are 
in great demand even on the part of the enemy. Syphilis is 
unfortunately rampant, and up to this time there has been prac- 
tically no effort to fight it, save that which the Spaniards have 
begun. The relations between the two races are of the friendliest, 
and sedulous efforts are being made to cement and improve them. 
For example, at Tetuan there is a large school where native and 
Spanish children are taught in the same building. Religious 

susceptibilities are carefully respected, and not only do the Spanish 
officers wear native dress, but they rigidly enforce Mahommedan 
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practices, such as the observance of Ramadan among their native 
troops. Anti-Spanish residents say, of course, that there is an 
undercurrent of bitter hatred and an ever-present danger of 
rebellion. But I cannot say that the least trace of hostility is 
visible. Military discipline is necessarily severe, but the men 
are well paid, at higher rates than prevail in the British Army ; 
they seem perfectly happy and contented; and they fight b ‘tter 
than the white troops. There has not been the slightest inter- 
ference with the native administration of justice, and the sole 
foundation for stories of oppression appears to be that the 
Spaniards have copied D.O.R.A. methods in erecting their per- 
manent military establishments. For the rest, systematic pro- 
gress is being made, notably by General Silvestre, in the 
establishment of native titles to land. No taxation whatever is 
imposed, except a system of fines for breaches of the peace; in 
fact the Spanish yoke compares most favourably with the harsher, 
though possibly more organised, French régime. 

Our bigoted nationalist, therefore, can find little practical 
ground for complaint except the mere fact of the presence of the 
Spaniards in a country which, he says, does not belong to them. 
Undoubtedly, however, he has a following in Spain, where the par- 
liamentary opposition has succeeded in seriously stinting supplies. 
The whole cost of the administration, for two years, has not 
exceeded 5,000,000/., an insignificant sum even for a poor country 
like Spain. The Spanish taxpayer has no burden of Empire to 
support. He is asked to find nothing for civil development ; and 
the necessary funds are raised by local loans in the zone itself. 
The only Spanish money in the country appears to be that invested 
in private undertakings, such as the hematite deposits near 
Melilla, where the Compagnia Espagnol de las Minas del Riff 
has developed a big property whence they extract some half-million 
tons per annum of excellent ore for the British market. There 
is great room for improvement in the facilities for the admission 
of capital, even Spanish capital. Some gentlemen in Madrid 
complained bitterly that it was impossible for them to obtain 
farming concessions even upon state property near Larache. This 
is a great pity; for the country has undoubtedly a bright future. 
What it has been can be judged from the ruins of the Roman 
or Berber city now being excavated near Tetuan, whose founda- 
tions embrace an area of three quarters of a square mile, and 
whence coins, pottery, and carvings have been recovered in quan- 
tities which imply a large and prosperous population. 

I believe, therefore, that the work of these two years proves 
that Spain is taking her task as a civilising power seriously, and 
not in that somewhat naive spirit of grab displayed by her great 
adventurers in the Americas. She shows a refreshing respect 
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and toleration for the Moors; and if France is modelling herself 
on Rome, Spain is consciously modelling herself on Britain, 
Besides what she is giving to the natives, she is, of course, obtain. 
ing something for herself, namely, that same security which we 
have so long as we possess a guarantee of the innocuousness of 
Ireland ; and that same room for the expansion of her population 
as we have in virtue of the friendship of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. Spain, in common with all neutral countries, 
advanced perceptibly in wealth during the war, and her population, 
as always, has increased proportionately. The post-war slump 
has brought to her the same necessity for finding an outlet for 
her superfluous population, and, more fortunate than ourselves, 
she has a first-class white man’s country at her very gates. The 
three alternatives open to a country which has a population it 
cannot support are new markets, new or accessible territory, and, 
finally, a decrease of population through plague, famine or absten- 
tion from breeding. Britain, for example, has combined the first 
and second; China and France have followed the third. Spain, 
faced with the same choice, has surely a perfect right to make 
Morocco safe for her colonists. We should not make the usual 
mistake of decrying the Spanish administrator simply because we 
are rather jealous of our own reputation as such. The difficult 
and dangerous work of setting the machinery of modern ideas in 
motion in a sixteenth-century country is being most altruistically 
and courageously performed by the subordinate Spanish officers 
who live a lonely and a harassed life in isolated blockhouses and 
posts for months on end in the performance of their strict duty. 
It was hinted to me that there was a certain amount of nepotism 
and undue influence among the higher officials, and I remem- 
bered our own War Office. But so far as I was able to judge 
they were good soldiers, keen administrators and courteous 
gentlemen 

There remains just one question of general interest, namely, 
the future of the city of Tangier and its awkward blob of terri- 
tory. Asa result of the Panther disturbances this area, forming 
the extreme north-west corner of Africa, was placed under an 
international government, so that the Spaniards police the town 
and the French the country. The arrangement is admittedly 
unsatisfactory. Tangier is the rendezvous of all undesirables from 
both French and Spanish territory. It is the great emporium 
of the smuggling trade in arms. It is the base of those European 
adventurers, e.g. the Germans during the war, who desire 
to create trouble. The division of responsibility leads to the lack 
of any proper co-ordination in administration. Spaniards and 
French each claim the supreme control upon a promisé of special 
consideration for the interests of the other, and the question arises 
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to which should the city be given. I dismiss, as being outside 
the region of present consideration, the suggestion that we should 
exchange Gibraltar for Tangier or Ceuta; not because Gibraltar 
could be of any use to us with a hostile Spain, nor because our pre- 
sence there is not still deeply resented by all Spaniards, but 
because public opinion here would not countenance such an 
exchange. A man wearing a favourite pair of trousers will not 
give them up, even though they are borrowed, until he is sure 
of another pair that will fit; and the Ceuta or Tangier trousers 
would require a great deal of expensive fitting. But I cannot 
see why France should have Tangier. Her desire for it argues 
no good intentions towards the Spanish zone, from which she 
has already filched the country between Rabat and Wazan, 
originally allotted to Spain under the secret Treaty of 1905. It 
is quite true that the railways of the future will probably run 
from Larache by Fez and Alcazar to Tangier, though there is 
no reason why a further line should not run from Alcazar by Xauen 
and Tetuan to Ceuta. But if it be admitted that the Spaniards 
should keep their present zone, France will gain nothing by the 
possession of Tangier. The city could only be of use to her as 
the northernmost arm of a pair of pincers, and geographically, as 
well as economically speaking, Spain is the proper Power to possess 
it, inasmuch as she is nearest to it and does the biggest trade 
with it. It is said that the Sultan of Morocco is a French Pro- 
tected Sovereign, and that it is essential for his authority to be 
ostensibly paramount in Tangier. This argument applies equally 
to the whole zone which the French do not claim; and if the 
Spaniards are the Sultan’s representatives in Tetuan they can 
be the same in Tangier. If the Spaniards can justify their early 
promise of erecting a just and efficient administration there will 
be no doubt as to which Power should take over the disputed 
territory. 

The problems of Morocco may seem distant and théoretical to 
the Englishman engaged in struggling with the relatively gigantic 
matter of a six-shilling income-tax. But the time is not distant 
when upon the decision as to the future of this country may 
depend the peace of Western Europe. In a military sense Spain 
admits that she is no match for France, and it is therefore all 
the more important that the force majeure which France is rather 
too fond of applying in out-of-the-way corners should not in this 
instance be allowed to work its sweet will unchallenged. The 
question is already a subject of subdued controversy between the 
two countries, and the views of every single European inhabitant 
of Morocco are admittedly partisan. But even from an impartial 
view this source of potential trouble cannot be a matter of uncon- 
cern to us. Morocco adjoins the first British stepping-stone on 
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the route to our Empire in Africa and in the East, and it com- 
mands the entrance to the Mediterranean lake. As the ally of 
France and as the friend of Spain we must in some sense be 
arbiters in the matter. I have tried to show that the friendship 
of Spain, a country of great resources in men and minerals, a 
country of lofty traditions in art, in scholarship and in war, whose 
people can be won to a lasting and enduring affection for us, is 
not to be lightly thrown away; and while the legitimate aspira- 
tions of France cannot be denied, it would surely be only a matter 
of justice that Spain should be given a chance to carry through | 


the great experiment which she has begun. 
C. R. Coors. 











THE NEW INDIAN LEGISLATURES 
AT DELHI 


Last November, when the elections to the new legislative bodies 
in India were about to take place, fears were expressed in many 
quarters that the results might be unsatisfactory in consequence 
of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation campaign, which was then in 
full swing. Happily these fears have proved to be groundless, 
for the elections produced, for the central and provincial Legis- 
latures alike, a large proportion of thoughtful politicians who, not- 
withstanding the abstention of the extremists, may be said fairly 
to represent the people of India. This article will, however, only 
deal with the central Legislatures which lately sat at Delhi, for 
it is of these alone that the writer can speak with personal know- 
ledge. These Legislatures created by the Government of India 
Act consist of an Upper and a Lower Chamber, the Upper 
Chamber being styled the Council of State, and the Lower 
Chamber the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State was 
intended by Parliament to be a Senate—a body of Elder States- 
men—its function being to exercise a revising though not an over- 
riding influence over the acts of the popular and layger Chamber. 
The members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who form the 
Viceroy’s Cabinet, were divided between the two Chambers. 
Some were members of the Council of State and some of the 
Assembly. While they were entitled to a seat and to speak in 
each Chamber, the right to vote was restricted to the Chamber 
of which they were respectively members. The Council of State 
consisted of 59 members, 26 of whom were nominated by the 
Viceroy (including 19 officials) and the remaining 33 were elected. 
The Legislative Assembly consisted of 143 members, 40 of whom 
were nominated by the Viceroy (including 25 officials), and the 
remaining 103 were elected. There was thus an unofficial 
majority in each Chamber—a departure from the old Legislative 
Council, which was superseded, and on which there was always 
an Official majority. 

The Session was opened in February last by the Duke of 
Connaught at a meeting of both Chambers of the Legislature in 
joint sitting. Lord Chelmsford first addressed them, and in his 
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speech dealt in detail with the evolution of the scheme of reforms, 
He was followed by the Duke of Connaught, who at the outset 
of his speech read a message from the King-Emperor which 
contained the following passage : 


For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have 
dreamed of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day you have beginnings 
of Swaraj within my Empire, and widest scope and ample opportunity 
for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy. On you, 
the first representatives of the people in the new Councils, there rests a 
very special responsibility. For on you it lies by the conduct of your 
business and the justice of your judgments to convince the world of the 
wisdom of this great constitutional change. 


The Duke of Connaught in his speech which followed declared 
that 

The principle of autocracy has all been abandoned. Its retention [he 
said) would have been incompatible with that contentment which had 
been declared by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria to be the aim of 
British rule, and would have been inconsistent with the legitimate demands 
and aspirations of the Indian people and the stage of political develop- 
ment which they had attained. 


In conclusion he said that he trusted that the new Viceroy 
would find in the new Indian Legislatures 


an alleviation of labour, a faithful mirror of India’s needs and wishes, 
and a trusty link between himself and the vast millions under his care. 


He declared the Legislatures duly open, and his official task was 
ended. He then made a personal appeal in words which must 
be quoted in full, for, as he said, they came from his heart, and 
they have sunk deep into the hearts of the Indian people. The 
appeal was as, follows : 


Gentlemen, I have finished my part in to-day’s official proceedings. 
May I claim your patience and forbearance while I say a few words of 
a personal nature? 

Since I landed I have felt around me bitterness and estrangement 
between those who have been and should be friends. The shadow of 
Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. I know how deep 
is the concern felt by His Majesty the King Emperor at the terrible chap- 
ter of events in the Punjab. No one can deplore those events more 
intensely than I do myself. 

I have reached a time of life when I most desire to heal wounds and 
to reunite those who have been disunited. In what must be, I fear, my 
last visit to the India I iove so well, here in the new capital, inaugurating 
a new constitution, I am moved to make you a personal appeal, put in 
the simple words that come from my heart, not to be coldly and critically 
interpreted. 

My experience tells me that misunderstandings usually mean mistakes 
on either side. As an old friend of India, I appeal to you all—British 
and Indians—to bury along with the dead past the mistakes and mis- 
understandings of the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to 
join hands and to work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day. 
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In less than a week this moving appeal was put to the test 
when Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, one of the Bombay members, 
moved in the Assembly a resolution couched in very strong terms 
condemning the Martial Law administration in the Punjab. 
Throughout his speech in support of the resolution he referred to 
the Duke of Connaught’s words, and protested that he was 
animated by a desire not to reopen wounds which were closed, 
but to heal wounds which he said could not be closed until the 
matter was faced with a real attempt on the side of each to 
appreciate the standpoint of the other, and by a frank exchange 
of views to lay the foundation of real and cordial co-operation in 
the new era which had opened. Sir William Vincent, the Home 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, was the Government 
spokesman, and, while the tone of his speech was as conciliatory as 
possible, he pointed out that it was in his opinion necessary that 
both sides should be quite candid, and admit that there were many 
things done on both sides which every honest man must condemn, 
and which all who have the welfare of India at heart must bitterly 
regret. On the one hand, he said, there were wanton murders, 
lootings, attacks on communications, and other crimes of a very 
grave nature, which at one time threatened the very structure of 
the administration. On the other hand there was over-drastic 
and severe punishment, the excessive use of force, and acts which 
were with reason interpreted as calculated to humiliate the Indian 
people. Sir William Vincent frankly acknowledged that acts were 
done, in the tense conditions prevailing at the time, which were 
reprehensible and wrong, and he expressed the regret of the 
Government of India that they should have occurred. Among 
these acts he instanced the crawling order, which, however, was 
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a condemned and put an end to by Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael 

O’Dwyer directly the order came to their knowledge. Sir William 
nt further told the Assembly that the Government had taken every 
of step to prevent the recurrence of acts which cast a blot on the 
— administration of martial law in the Punjab in 1919, and that 
oa instructions had been prepared for the use of civil and military. 

officers, if unhappily they should be called upon to face a similar 
nd situation in the future. In these instructions the Government 
ny had made it clear that the use of force must be limited to the real 
ng necessity, that the ordinary Courts of law are to continue, so far 
os as possible, to deal with ordinary crime, that improper punish- 
ly ments are not to be awarded, and above all anything likely to 
- cause racial humiliation to any class of His Majesty’s subjects 
sh must be avoided. Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari, one of the 





members from Calcutta, and other members from various parts of 
India welcomed the line which the debate had taken, and declared 
that the Government representatives had met the Indian members 
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more than half-way. In his closing speech Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas said ‘I would remind this Assembly of the fact that 
to-day we close the chapter of the Punjab, and that there should 
be no more Punjab in this Assembly, or if we can help it anywhere 
in the country.’ This was acted up to immediately after this 
memorable debate when the long string of questions on subjects 
connected with the Punjab and the administration of Martial Law 
in that Province, which had been put down for answer both in the 
Council of State and in the Assembly, were one and all withdrawn, 

The main work and interest of the Session naturally centred in 

the Budget, which was introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Hailey 
as Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council. His Budget speech, 
which took an hour and a quarter to deliver, was a very remark- 
able effort of memory, for he spoke without referring to notes even 
for his figures. His task was not an enviable one, for the esti- 
mated expenditure chargeable to Central Revenues amounted to 
129 crores of rupees (that is to say, 129 millions sterling if the 
rupee be taken at 2s.), while the revenue on the basis of existing 
taxation was estimated at 110} crores only. There was thus a 
deficit of 18} crores to make good by fresh taxation. Of the 
estimated expenditure of 129 crores 62.20 crores were due to the 
military budget, and, as this was not subject to the vote of the 
Assembly, Mr. Hailey was at pains to explain in some detail 
the reasons for the growth of the military expenditure. He told 
the Assembly that the military authorities originally pressed for 
and had: been denied a very much higher figure than that placed 
in the Budget, and that the Government of India had come to the 
definite conclusion that it was not possible for the coming year 
to take a lower figure. The main proposals for making good the 
deficit were an increase in the general-rate of customs duty from 
74 per cent. to 11 per cent., with enhanced duties on luxuries, 
imported liquors and tobacco; an increased surcharge on railway 
and inland steamer goods traffic ; an increase of the postal rates, 
and an increase of the income-tax. 

Though the military expenditure and certain other items were 
not subject to the vote of the Assembly, about half the total ex- 
penditure was votable, and thus the members of the Assembly had 
very real power and responsibility vested in them. The proposals 
for expenditure were scrutinised most closely, and motions for 
reduction or omission of various items occupied four days, but in 
the end the reductions made amounted to only a few lakhs of 
rupees. All the rest of the demands were voted. The question 
of sessions of the Legislature at Simla was raised in the course 
of the debates by a motion by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar that the 
provision of five lakhs for building a Chamber at Simla be omitted. 
Mr. Ayyar claimed that outside the House opinion was practically 
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unanimous that there should be no legislation from the heights 

of Simla, and that the Legislatures should meet at Delhi only. 
He was supported by the majority of the speakers in the debate, 
but when the division was taken a large majority was shown in 
favour of Simla sessions, only 21 voting for the reduction and 
67 against it. These figures were a surprise to all who had sat in 
the old Legislative Council, when resolutions condemning the 
Simla exodus were hardy annuals supported by all the unofficial 
members and only defeated by the official bloc. The existence of 
the official bloc, and the consequent certainty that the resolution 
would be defeated, tended in the old Legislative Council to consoli- 
date the unofficial members into a permanent opposition to the 
Government. The large majority in favour of Simla Sessions 
may be attributed in part to an increased sense of responsibility, 
but a contributing factor may have been the fact that a violent 
dust storm was visiting Delhi during the debate. The division 
list shows, moreover, that the minority was composed of members 
from Southern India where the variations of climate are less 
marked than in the North, while the members from Northern 
India who knew the conditions which would prevail at Delhi during 
the hot weather voted in the majority. In like manner the ex- 
penditure on New Delhi had in past years been subject to constant 
criticism and attack, but the amount proposed to be expended 
during the current financial year was not only approved by the 
Assembly, but the Government were urged to press on the work 
and spend money more rapidly, so that the whole scheme might 
be completed earlier. 

The additions to existing taxation proposed by the Government 
for the purpose of raising the required revenue were in the main 
accepted by the Assembly. The increase of the Customs tariff, 
though proposed solely on revenue grounds, had, of course, a pro- 
tective result, and was consequently welcomed by the Assembly, 
for most Indians are at present protectionists at heart; not only 
was it welcomed, but an offer was made to raise the proposed rate 
of duty from 11 per cent. to 124 per cent. if the Government so 
desired. The proposed increases of the postal charges, however, 
met with a different reception, and were criticised on the ground 
that they would hit the poorest classes. Postal rates in India 
have been among the lowest in the world—half an anna for a letter 
weighing less than one tola (an ounce weighs 2 tolas) and a quarter 
of an anna for a postcard. For these charges it has been possible 
to send a letter or a postcard from, say, Rangoon to Aden or from 
Peshawar to Calcutta or Madras. These very low rates were pos- 
sible because labour was cheap, but the cost of labour had risen 
greatly in India during the past year, and the expenditure of the 
Post Office had increased in consequence. In these circumstances 
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the proposal was to increase the rate for letters from half an anna 
to one anna, but at the same time to increase the weight allowed 
from one tola to 24 tolas, and to increase the rate for postcards 
from a quarter of an anna to half an anna. The sense of the 
Assembly was so strongly in favour of retaining the quarter-anna 
postcard for the benefit of the poor man that the Government 
conceded the point and agreed to let the quarter-anna postcard 
remain. There seemed also from the speeches made that there 
was an equally strong desire to retain the half anna postage for 
letters : the Assembly, however, carried an amendment to the 
Government proposals which, while it fixed the minimum rate for 
letters at one anna, reduced the weight to be allowed from 24 tolas 
to one tola. There had plainly been a misunderstanding, and at 
a later sitting the Assembly wished to reconsider the amendment, 
but this, of course, was not possible. 

Though the Council of State under the constitution had no 
right to vote the demands made in the Budget, still the Finance 
Bill containing the necessary legislation came before them in the 
ordinary course, and they made certain amendments in the Bill, 
including a revision of the letter postage rates. The Council 
of State proposed a rate of 9 pies (? of an anna) for a letter 
weighing not more than one tola, and of one anna for a weight 
exceeding one tola but not exceeding 24 tolas. This amend- 
ment was more nearly in accord with the general sense of the 
Assembly than the amendmen, which the Assembly had passed, 
but when the various amendments made by the Council of State 
came before them there seemed every possibility of a deadlock, 
owing to the desire of some of the members of the Assembly to 
insist that the Council of State ought to have no voice in Money 
Bills, and consequently had no right to make any amendment 
in the Finance Bill. It was urged that there was no constitutional 
difference between the relative positions of the Assembly and 
the Council of State, and those of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. A joint sitting of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature provided for under the constitution was not a way out of 
the deadlock, for a joint sitting could under the Act only be held 
after the lapse of six months. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, one of the 
most experienced legislators from Madras, came to the rescue, and 
in a statesmanlike speech pointed out how unfortunate it would be 
if the Assembly in the very first year of their existence had to 
report to the Governor-General] that they were unable to work 
without friction with the Council of State. The Assembly were 
obviously anxious to go back on their former decision and retain 
the rate of half an anna for very light letters. Therefore Mr. 
Hailey made matters more easy by undertaking that as the 9-pie 
rate for half a tola proposed by the Council of State was a 
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maximum rate the maximum should not be worked up to, and 
that the country should have a half-anna half-tola letter postage. 
The Finance Bill was eventually passed by the Assembly with all 
the amendments made by the Council of State, and the possibility 
of a deadlock was at an end. 

The Budget overshadowed all other business during the 
Session, and the natural result was that the proceedings of the 
Council of State were rather overshadowed by those of the 
Assembly. Apart from the Budget, however, a good deal of 
useful legislation and other business was got through by the two 
Houses. Resolutions were passed on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Holland in the Assembly and of Mr. Chatterjee in the Council 
of State recommending the ratification of the Washington Labour 
Conventions, and a Bill to amend the Indian Factories Act 
embodying the principles contained in the Washington conven- 
tions was introduced by Sir Thomas Holland and referred to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses. The same course was followed 
with regard to a Bill to amend the Indian Electricity Act. A step 
was taken under the Report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission by the passing of a Bill transferring the control of Calcutta 
University from the Government of India to the Local Govern- 
ment, the object being that a new and more organic connexion 
should be established between the University and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Throughout the Session the interest taken by 
members of the Assembly in military affairs generally, and mili- 
tary expenditure in particular, was shown by the Resolutions 
moved on the subject. A Resolution was moved and carried that 
‘the Army in India should be entirely under the control, real 
as well as nominal, of the Government of India, and should be 
free from any domination or interference by the War Office.” The 
Esher Committee’s Report also was the subject of much debate, 
and a Resolution was carried declaring that the purpose of the 
Army in India was the defence of India, and that to the extent 
to which it was necessary for India to maintain an army for this 
purpose its organisation and equipment should be up to date, so 
that co-operation with the British Army when desirable should 
not be difficult. The Resolution further insisted that the ‘ obliga- 
tions resting on India should not be more onerous than those 
. resting on the Self-governing Dominions.’ It is not possible in 
the course of a short article to give any detailed account of the 
business done in the two Houses, but a Resolution moved in the 
Council of State recommending the release from prison of the 
Savarkar brothers is worth mention. It was urged on their 
behalf that they were political offenders, but after Sir William 
Vincent had reminded the House that the Savarkar brothers had 


both been parties to a cold-blooded murder the Resolution was 
v2 
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negatived, the mover being left without any support at all when 
the Resolution was put to the vote. 

On the whole it may be said with confidence that a successful 
start has been made with the new Legislatures in Delhi, and there 
is every reason to be optimistic with regard to the future. The 
personnel is good and has real claims to be representative of all 
creeds and castes, though it is a matter for much regret that men 
of undoubted ability and who could have rendered good service to 
their country have chosen to stand outside. The extremist party 
is unfortunately only represented by two or three members in 
the Central Legislatures; and of these Mr. Khaparde, who for 
many years was Mr. Tilak’s right-hand man, is the best known. 
Though the defection of the extremists at the elections last 
November is a matter for much regret, both the Council of State 
and the Assembly contain a number of the best-known public men 
in India, and a perusal of the Indian Hansard would show that 
the debates both in the Council of State and the Assembly com- 
pare not unfavourably with those in the British Parliament. Mr. 
A. P. Muddiman, who had been closely connected with the old 
Legislative Council for a long period, was marked out as the first 
President of the Council of State, and the Assembly has been 
specially fortunate in the admirable recommendation made by 
Mr. Montagu for the first President or Speaker of that body, for 
Mr. Whyte has brought with him from England not only a full 
knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, but also the best tradi- 
tions of the Speakership of the House of Commons. The 
members of the Assembly are proud of their Speaker, and proud 
too of Mr. Hailey, who as the senior member of the Viceroy’s 
Council sitting in the Assembly has been commonly referred to 
as the Leader of the House. 

The members both of the Council of State and of the Assembly 
have shown not only that they have a capacity for criticism and 
debate, but have also shown themselves endowed with a full 
measure of common sense ; real power has been entrusted to them, 
and they have shown that they know how to use it with a modera- 
tion which is born of responsibility. Foolish questions, it is true, 
have in some cases been set down for answer by the Government, 
both in the Council of State and in the Assembly, but foolish 
questions have been asked also in democratic bodies of longer 
standing than the new Indian Legislatures. Mistakes have 
doubtless been made, but experience can only be gained through 
mistakes, and mistakes ought to be the foundation-stones of 
knowledge. 

Throughout the Session held at Delhi there was a spirit of 
co-operation between the Indian and the British members of the 
Legislature. The spirit of permanent opposition to the Govern- 
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ment had disappeared with the official bloc of the old Legislative 
Council, and the members of the Indian Civil Service who were 
members of the Legislatures, though some of them, doubtless, may 
not have liked the policy of the reforms, one and all strove their 
utmost to make the new Legislatures a success. A good 
beginning has undoubtedly been made and the future is full of 
hope. It does not seem too bold to say that the foundations begun 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Chelmsford (for Lord Chelmsford 
began the spade work at the very first meeting of his Executive 
Council held by him after his arrival in India in April 1916), and 
continued with tireless energy by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, have been well and truly laid. That the measure of self- 
government which has been given to India by the British Parlia- 
ment is rightly due to her few will now deny, and it may be said 
with confidence that it has been given none too soon. It is for- 
tunate that the spade work was begun in time. For, to use the 
eloquent words spoken by Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of 
Bombay, at the farewell dinner given by him in Bombay to Lord 
Chelmsford, 

In the space of five short years India has stirred from her sleep, the 
inoculation of liberal ideas from England has produced a fever,—a fever, 


however, which will save India for the Empire, and make her a pillar 
of Hastern support in that great Imperial span which arches the world. 


G. S. Barnzs. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND THEIR 
LESSONS 


THE industrial position left with us by the stoppage in the coal 
trade, and the lessons of that stoppage, cannot be considered with- 
out a glance at the causes which in February and March operated 
to produce one of the most ruinous trade disputes which have 
occurred for a generation. We can set aside the merits of state 
control as a method for attaining a particular object. Unrestricted 
freedom is defended by many on grounds of both theory and 
practice. Skilful and far-reaching state supervision is, in the 
judgment of other people, the method by which alone the state 
could make certain of protecting itself against abuses by pro- 
fiteers during continued coal shortage. Whichever plan we may 
favqur, we are faced with the fact that, for good or ill, the coal 
industry, during the later years of the war, and for long after it 
terminated, was, for war- and peace-time purposes, subject in 
form and degree to a greater measure of state control than any 
other trade. 

The trouble from which we have just emerged was in the first 
instance due to break-down in the prices and supplies of our export 
coal trade, and to the failure of the Government to handle the 
problem of decontrol in a manner to make sure that the whole 
industry would not be flung back to a state where the interests of 
mine-owners and miners could not be reconciled without a conflict 
which would involve other industries and the general interests 
of the public in serious losses and inconvenience. 

Legal provision had been made by which the industry was to 
be subject to state control until August of this year. Without 
warning, and with a haste in legislative action wholly unjustified, 
the Government forced a measure through Parliament which sud- 
denly removed conditions of control at the end of March. The 
stoppage which immediately followed surprised no one who had 
followed events. Readjustment of wage rates and conditions of 
work appeared to all those competent to judge an impossibility 
without entering the arena of an industrial conflict to see which 
one of the two interests could compel the other to give way. 

During the first weeks of the dispute the real issues relating 
to wages were obscured by absurd but impassioned condemnation 
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of miners’ leaders, who were said to be engaged in a wicked 
attack upon the life of the community, and desired nothing other 
than the strangulation of British industries and the downfall of 
Empire interests. ‘ Holding a pistol at the head of the nation’; 
‘starving the country into surrender’; ‘seeking to set up by 
unconstitutional and revolutionary means @ Soviet system in place 
of our Parliamentary Government’: these and similar extrava- 
gances made it impossible for the public to see the simple realities 
of the great conflict upon wages. It is true that some of this 
heated controversy was provoked by the lamentable mistake which 
in the first week or two of the dispute prevented the working of 
the pumps at the pits, and caused the flooding to some extent of 
certain of the mines. Had this mistake not been made, the public 
would more readily have been able to penetrate the facts, and 
would have seen what a strong case the miners had in resisting the 
indefensible reductions in pay which the mine-owners sought to 
impose. The enormity of the reductions impelled the miners to 
make use of every weapon in their hands, and for the first time 
they called away from their work the men whose duty it was to 
attend to the pumps and engines at the various pits. This step was 
the natural, if unwise, answer to the notices given by the owners 
to engine-men to suffer reductions like the rest of their fellows. 

This experience proves that the first lesson to be derived from 
all that has happened is that national interests in which miners’ 
interests are included lie not in considering how to extend a dis- 
pute, but in how to make sure of preventing it. Had similar terms 
to those put forward by the owners when the dispute had lasted 
three months been submitted to the two sides for exhaustive dis- 
cussion, say, two months before the stoppage began, there would 
have been no stoppage at all. It is not as though the Govern- 
ment and the owners were not warned of the consequences of the 
path which they chose ta follow. They were warned, and they 
were shown that a stoppage was absolutely certain from the line 
which for six weeks by legislative and other action they elected to 
pursue. 

As in the case of some other great industrial disputes, the coal 
stoppage has repeated the lesson of how foolish it is for both 
sides to deal in sweeping and comprehensive pronouncements of 
what they will never do. Unqualified declarations of fighting 
policy intended by one side to alarm or terrorise the other seldom 
have the effect which is desired. 

On the fringe of the colliery battle-ground itself there stood a 
small army of propagandists, which included some distinguished 
and aristocratic figures. Ministers of the Crown and eccle- 
siastics, and some of the less enlightened employers of labour 
raised the cry that the fight for wages was only a screen to hide 
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the wicked and subversive purposes of men who, having failed to 
attain certain ends by means of Parliamentary action, were 
determined to secure these ends by means of force. The country 
was warned of conspiracies and plots, and asked to defend itself 
against a repetition of what had been tried in Russia. Solemn 
pronouncements were delivered, and the Press was extensively 
used to create in the public mind a feeling of alarm about the 
revolutionary purposes of Labour Leaders. The public refused to 
be scared, and the miners and the leaders continued the struggle 
in such conditions of resignation and good order as to make all 
those who had hurriedly demanded elaborate military preparations 
look very foolish indeed. 

The general absence of acts of illegality and the peaceful con- 
duct of this extraordinary struggle are a complete answer to the 
alarmist partisans who see in every wage struggle or economic 
conflict a deep-rooted and disloyal purpose planned for the over- 
throw and ruin of the state. These are the people who protest 
against the preaching of a class war, without knowing that they 
are just the people whose practice is a more powerful advocacy of 
a class-war purpose than ever can be found in the platform denun- 
ciations of rugged street-corner orators. 

The outstanding feature of the coal settlement is the arrange- 
ment for a sharing of profits. That arrangement was not a dis- 
covery of the week of setflement. It was agreed to by mine 
owners and the men’s representatives at the end of last year. It 
shows that, while we can agree on principles, we fight foolishly 
upon their application. It would be better to deal with the appli- 
cation of principles in a mood of mutual helpfulness than destroy 
each other in conflicts at the end of which we are driven in a 
state of exhaustion to come to terms. 

We need not in the slightest degree diminish our efforts in 
the sphere of political action to secure essential and beneficent 
economic changes. But we must face the facts as they are at the 
moment, and these facts require an immediate return to produc- 
tive work and an immediate application of the national will to 
the service of trade and commerce. The first feature of this 
service is to find and develop markets for the things which we 
produce. 

The realities of our economic position are now becoming more 
generally recognised. Some of us tried to indicate the certainties 
of results which must now be apparent to those who would not 
face the facts some months ago. A stage has now been reached 
where a full realisation of the state to which we have been reduced 
is essential if we are to be saved from far worse conditions. These 
conditions are now exhibited in the presence af millions of unem- 
ployed, producing nothing but a deepening discontent with the 
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pitiful state to which they have fallen, and living miserably upon 
a small individual allowance which, however, amounts to the sub- 
stantial weekly total of nearly 2,000,000/._ This idleness will 
continue until the activities of workers in other lands create the 
demand for the goods which we should be making. 

Trade is crippled, and many who are responsible for the 
conduct of such industries as are kept going are distracted by the 
uncertainties which surround them and by the financial and 
commercial difficulties which can be removed only by trade revival. 
A change for the better in the realm of trade is impossible with- 
out some change in spirit. We need not for the main purpose 
think of any identity of interest between Capital and Labour, but 
unless the interest of both is pursued in a mood of ‘ agreeing 
to differ’ but uniting ta succeed, both interests will drift farther 
and farther to the brink of irreparable industrial ruin. 

It is useless to make appeals to Labour for sanity and sacrifice 
without corresponding sanity being shown by the owners and 
agents of Capital, and without proof of some real sacrifice by the 
more favoured classes as part of the common method for reaching 
a higher level of community welfare. 

To the mass of wage-earners sacrifice means doing without 
things which are essential. It means deprivation of physical 
needs or of humble pleasures or recreation. To other classes 
sacrifice may mean no more than the forfeiture of an article of 
luxury or the avoidance of some customary extravagance. It is 
no use pointing to the burdens of taxation which the exceptionally 
rich have now to carry. Taxation burdens are heaviest for that 
class which is far below the class possessing such exceptional 
wealth as to be able yet to indulge in all the costly delights and 
pleasures of the season. The patronage of these pleasures does 
not prove that the rewards of Capital are unduly low. Those 
rewards clearly have meant inordinate profits even in periods of 
increasing unemployment. Such profits are reflected in high 
prices, though they are not the sole cause of high prices. 

A working-class response to appeals for the best which is in 
them would be more likely if the workers could be assured that 
those who sustained industry by manual and other service got their 
fair share out of it. Employers are now demanding heavy wage 
reductions. Demand for reasonable revision of wages might be 
met without trade disturbance if the descent in the scale of pay 
could be made to bear a real relation to decreasing prices and were 


‘so arranged as to influence such decrease instead of provoking a 


spirit of conflict and irritation. 

People who see no remedy short of an absolutely new social 
system and who approve na method for change short of revolution 
are addicted to distrusting the motives of those who suggest any- 
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thing less than their own crude demands. Men in positions of 
any responsibility must risk the disapproval of many of their 
friends by putting forward something less than what is desired 
in the shape of what it is possible to get. 

Like many others, I am absolutely discontented with economic 
and social conditions which to a great extent have grown up, not 
as the result of design, but of accident or experiment resting 
largely upon a desire for individual and not community gain. 
Those who recognise the facts of the system see that it cannot 
be changed by talk about revolution, nor modified until as a 
system it is generally disapproved. Aversion when it comes will 
find its own outlet for far-reaching change. Even the persistent 
effort of a class would leave things unaltered, because that class 
could not succeed in making its wishes effective. But the joint 
efforts of many classes could soon be successful in making things 
very much better. 

The old relations between employers and employed dis- 
appeared with old-fashioned systems of production in which only 
small groups of workmen laboured under the personal supervision 
of their employer. The huge aggregations of men in great 
establishments, where the men individually know nothing of each 
other, and where the employers know nothing at all of their men, 
have created a different motive and a new psychology in industry. 
These factors have something to do with the manner and sub- 
stance of modern industrial troubles. 

About three years ago, when demands were being pressed for 
comparatively large advances in wages, I said that there was a 
risk in exacting from some industries more than they could 
appropriately bear at one time. For this view I was severely 
reproached, and some said it was an opinion which was not in 
the interests of the working classes. On the contrary, it is in 
their interests and experience has confirmed my fears. 

I do not mean that working men are to blame for having 
demanded much. In this they only followed employers’ examples. 
They made the best use of their opportunity ; they took advantage 
of the market ; they enforced the best bargain they could. These 
lines of action are the guiding principles of people in business, and 
working men should not be blamed for imitating their ‘ betters.’ 
We are paying now for bad example. Working men got in two 
or three years advances which it would have been better for 
industry had they been spread over a longer period. But this 
view is precisely the one which employers never could be taught. 
Instead of conceding gradually a share to workmen of the expand- 
ing prosperity of trade, they gave nothing except the little which 
working men could force by the strength of their trade-union 


organisations. 
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The level of high wages which workmen were able to reach 
at @ bound has had its effect upon every branch of industry, and 
has reacted prejudicially upon the very conditions to which 
workmen must look for continued prosperity. Those conditions 
are steady trade transactions and healthy uninterrupted demand 
for the products of labour. Not merely in the case of the miners, 
but in the case of nearly all the other great groups of organised 
workers, a willingness has been shown to make substantial 
sacrifice in the interests of maintaining trade, and workers have 
consented to considerable reductions. 

It is painful to hear some persons fed and educated as gentle- 
men talking ignorantly about their fellow-countrymen who are 
angry and hungry because of industrial disputes due to efforts to 
reduce their wages. Measures of military force or the pressure 
of starvation seem to these gentlemen to be the only instruments 
needed to put their poorer brethren in their proper place. Let 
these gentlemen beware of example. The spirit of class war is 
not a monopoly of a section of the working class, and we must 
learn to approach the needs of our industries in a different mood 
from that which prompted mine-owners to make demands which 
no one would defend. 

Public knowledge on the extent to which effective provisions 
exist for the settlement of trade disputes is very slight. As there 
are more than 1000 trade unions, covering many thousands of 
different grades of employees, and as every hour produces some 
circumstance tending to raise points of dispute between employer 
and employed, the cases of serious quarrels and stoppages of work 
are, after all, very rare. It would be a great national benefit if 
they could be made more rare still. But little is heard in public 
of the scores of differences settled every day between employers 
and workers’ representatives through methods which have been 
developed and established by mutual consent to afford a medium 
for both parties to settle questions which inevitably arise in 
factory and workshop. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements there is within the 
trade unions themselves increasing need for reform. The newer 
movements and changed conditions of recent years cannot always 
be well handled on the lines of rules and regulations arranged to 
fit the industrial situation of a generation ago. Questions of 
internal management, the more rapid movement of executive 
action, and the degree of authority which appointed representa- 
tives or officials may exercise, have all become questions of the 
greatest interest to trade unions, and these questions should be 
viewed in the light of present-day industrial needs. 

The red-tape grievance against which trade unions rail in 
‘the case of Government departments is not without parallel 
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in some of the movements of the unions. I am not here imputing 
any special defects to the unions whase members have been 
involved in recent troubles. There are societies whose procedure 
and method are out of date, and as so many of them are linked 
up with others in alliances and federations the need for reform 
becomes the more real and urgent. The ‘rank and file’ of the 
membership should more often be brought to the front line of 
service and not left at the point of mass meetings for formal 
endorsement of decisions reached by others. But the efficient 
administration of trade unions will certainly not be improved by 
undermining the authority of experienced leaders. If they are 
deposed they would have to be succeeded by other leaders with no 
greater qualifications, and certainly with less knowledge. A 
great but very simple mistake which the individual workmen can 
make is that of concluding that experienced leaders have unfitted 
themselves for service by long absence from the workshop. A 
great issue to be decided requires a long view, and calls not only 
for knowledge relating to a works or to a trade, but even for 
knowledge of the world’s industrial problems. The Leader has 
his special function in wage cases as well as the workman. Once 
the individual workman is given his proper share of this work he 
is not necessarily disqualified from taking a helpful part in. other 
matters that belong chiefly to the trade-union leaders, who must 
handle industrial and labour problems in a higher region of effort. 
The sooner both leaders and followers recognise the special func- 
tions and limitations of each, the better it will be for the develop- 
ment of reform within the unions themselves. 

The main difference in present after-war conditions, com- 
pared with those which have followed from previous wars, is in 
the fact that the late war was on a far greater scale, and interfered 
more deeply with ncrmal life conditions than any preceding war. 
The destruction of life, dislocation of trade, and expenditure of 
wealth and effort make recovery from the effects of war more 
difficult than ever before. 

Another difference is in the fact that the workers of many 
countries are politically and industrially more highly organised 
than during any previous period. New doctrines in economics 
and in international relations, and new conceptions of state duties 
and service, have produced a changed outlook compared with any 
previous period. No one country can hope to recover from the 
effects of war without a recovery in some degree on the part of 
every other country.. International trade and labour conditions 
are such that separate escape from after-war conditions is 
impassible. 

Though technically we are not at war with other countries, 
we have not yet removed ourselves completely from the war frame 
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of mind, and from the spirit in which peace conditions were 
imposed. Far too little of the real peace spirit dominated the 
relations of the countries which the end of the war should have 
brought more frankly together for the purpose of a true and lasting 
peace. A reminder of the shifty quality of our relations is given 
in present newspaper discussion on how to improve Anglo-French 
friendships ! 

So long as one side engaged in industry owns nothing but 
the labour expended in production, and the other side owns the 
material and exercises authority and control, it will be difficult 
to cultivate any sense of common interest. We cannot afford to 
wait for improvements until we can make an approach to per- 
fection. We cannot afford to delay doing something for somebody 
until we can do everything for everybody. It is along this road 
of gradual improvement that employers can da much. 

They ought not to be pushed to do it. It should be done on 
their own initiative. They can win confidence by applying the 
right spirit in management and by giving to their workmen more 
real participation in controlling those conditions of the service 
which relate directly to the workmen’s daily labour. Employers 
ought not to assume that if certain workmen are chosen as the 
instrument of such control they would be predisposed to overlook 
any neglect or laxity in their fellow-workmen. The contrary 
is more likely. 

If agreement can be reached upon the principle of what is 
wanted, the practice of that principle would present no difficulties 
which could not be overcome. A display of the right spirit would 
mean much more than the production of an atmosphere tending 
to greater contentment and efficiency. Improvements, develop- 
ments, and economies are only a few of the results which spring 
from underlying causes of greater contentment. The employer 
who said that his workmen could, if they wished, save him 
10,0007. a year by avoiding waste was asked why he did not pay 
his men 50001. to do it. Payment for services can often be 
made in manner as well as in money, and the lines of advance 
along the road of mutual helpfulness are far from exhausted even 
without touching conditions of ownership. 

The mighty events of the war, after all, left unchanged the 
fundamental fact that not merely our prosperity, but our common 
necessities, depend upon the continuance of ordinary services in 
the thousand forms of manual employment in all parts of the 
country. Seriously fo interfere with the outward supply of 
British-made commodities is seriously to interfere with the inward 
flow of our life needs. 

Setting aside any endeavour which either the political or the 
industrial branches of the Labour Movement may make for a 
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changed social order, what further lessons can we learn from the 
coal dispute in respect to present-day conditions? At least two: 
employers must learn how much harm they can do to their country 
and to any prospect of future good-will between employers and 
workers by insisting upon heavy reductions in wages at a time 
when men in the mass can be taken at a disadvantage because 
unemployment and social distress have deprived them of the 
power of effective resistance. Reductions there may have to be, 
but they should be arranged in relation to diminished cost of living 
and on lines to inflict the least degree of hardship upon those who 
have to suffer them. Next fo treating reasonably workmen whose 
earning power is lessened, employers should not overlook the 
injustice to the consuming public involved in the enormous profits 
which many businesses still yield to those who have capital 
employed in them. Inordinate profits not only emphasise the 
class distinctions which it should be our purpose to efface : these 
profits are a provocation to that form of unrest which extends and 
deepens until it shows itself in active and angry discontent. 

The lesson for the trade unions points to some businesslike 
re-arrangement in matters of leadership. There are men who 
are both free-lance lecturers and trade-union officials and make 
the mistake of not properly separating their tasks. Wage ques- 
tions, especially when they cover particular groups of workers, 
should be treated on their merits, according to the opportunities 
and prospects of the market. The official who cannot do well the 
job of both trade-union mediator and political propagandist should 
leave one job alone and follow the other for which he may be 
fitted. The working class is bound to suffer most from a reckless 
mixture of both lines of effort. 

The lessons of experience mean nothing to certain leaders 
whose responsibility is only of the second or third degree. Nor do 
those lessons, when they spring from facts which are industrial, 
influence the action of men whose motive is political. I do not in 
the least question the honesty of their motives. It is their 
muddleheadedness which matters. It is not the good which they 
wish to do, but the harm they succeed in doing, which matters to 
the masses of men who suffer that harm. These masses do not 
know until it is all over. 

This is not to imply that certain leaders who, for instance, were 
opposed to the miners accepting the terms of settlement were all 
influenced solely by political considerations. I know many who 
were influenced only by the wage issues ; but it is beyond question 
that there were others who, throughout the whole course of the 
struggle, contributed no idea to the stock of knowledge and 
strategy which leadership requires in the conduct and settlement 


of wage bargains. 
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These are usually men who know nothing of the first principles 
of loyalty to collective Executive action, and whose habit it has 
become to denounce a colleague who may hint at the wisdom of 
accepting less than the full demands, because to him it is clear 
that the full demands never by any effort can be obtained. 

Leaders who are competent to take a long view, and think 
out what probably will happen because of what always has 
happened in like circumstances, should not be suspected of any 
wish to settle a trouble on any terms which are offered. On the 
contrary, they should be credited with the highest degree of 
capacity ta get for their men all which, in the circumstances, is 
obtainable. 

It requires far greater courage to tell men what cannot be won 
than to tell them to go on fighting anyhow because in the end 
they are sure to win. And when in the end they have lost, some 
excuse can be paraded as an explanation for the brainless advice 
which previously had been offered. 

It requires far greater courage to say the truthful thing than 
the popular thing, and the most serviceable Labour leader is the 
leader who tries least to collect the cheers of his following by 
uttering strings of brave words, but is bent upon the unflinching 
pursuit of what is obtainable, and avoids reckless clamour for what 
cannot be got at all. 

Wage-earners’ difficulties never were greater than now. The 
least sagacious of workmen should see that assistance may come 
to them more through trusting to the guidance of a trained, experi- 
enced, and responsible officer than to the more boisterous novices 
who are sa fond of fighting that they would prefer to let other 
men fight and suffer rather than counsel compromise or retreat to 
avert impending disaster. 

Labour politically suffers a great deal because of its industrial 
misfortunes. These misfortunes arise from trade and workshop 
difficulties which the Labour Party cannot help. Industrially 
they are inevitable. There are, no doubt, odd cases where dis- 
putes could be avoided or even where foolishly they are provoked, 
but it usually happens that whether employers or employed are 
at fault the disadvantage and blame fall finally upon the political 
Labour Party. There have been instances in the last year or two 
where in political contests it was known that Labour candidates 
in certain constituencies were doing very well and had every 
prospect of success until some trade dispute arose the outcome of 
which turned the scale against Labour. This may not be fair to 
Labour, but it is a fact which long before this should have taught 
alesson. These industrial troubles are the symptoms of a situation 
which Labour is trying to improve. Strikes and their memory 
pass away, and the consolation which Labour has in relation to 
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them is that industrial troubles in themselves are temporary, and 
what is permanent is the growth and expansion of the Labour 
movement itself. 

The Party suffers from having at its fringe a number of 
organisations claiming to exist for similar objects, but totally out 
of sympathy with the political and Parliamentary methods of 
those who are responsible to the Labour Party. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that those who write and speak for these 
small but busy organisations devote more of their time to 
denouncing men within the Labour Party than to criticising those 
who support other political forces. The worst capitalist could not 
at times be guilty of worse abuse of the Labour Party than stands 
to the credit of persons who claim to be the only honest and 
genuine exponents of Labour interests or Socialist doctrine. 
These divisions and sections are a source of considerable weakness, 
and go far to mystify and often ta mislead the people on the aims 


of the Labour Party. 
J. R. CLYNEs. 














THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


THE English-speaking race is face to face with a golden oppor- 
tunity. To nations, as to individuals, there are moments which 
never return. They must be seized when offered or lost for 
ever. Destiny, like the Sibyl, does not give a second chance 
on the old terms. The golden opportunity before us is 
the establishment of that ‘mutual understanding’ between 
England and America of which President Harding spoke as soon 
as he entered upon the greatest elective office in the world. The 
‘mutual understanding’ which he desires, though it may. seem 
a weak thing, is really a very strong thing. Its strength lies in 
the toughness yet elasticity of freedom. It is just because it is 
not made by Protocols and Minutes that it is so potent. It cannot 
be denounced in a whim by plotters or intriguers, or wither away 
from ‘ niceness and satiety.’ 

President Harding, I am certain, wants this mutual under- 
standing for its own sake, and because his heart is in it. He 
hears behind him, and in his innermost mind, the silent voices of 
generations of Englishmen, and consciously, or unconsciously, 
springs to obey the call. But that is not all. He wants the 
mutual understanding because he knows that it, and it alone, 
can provide him with an instrument to accomplish what is the 
greatest need of mankind at the moment—the establishment of 
peace for the world, rest for the world, and amity for the world, 
and their establishment on a foundation of rock. When once the 
English-speaking peoples have come to an understanding, and are 
inspired with a common purpose, we possess a lever which will. 
move the earth. 

Here is the key to what President Harding has been saying 
and doing. He has entered upon a policy which is fraught with 
the welfare of mankind. His ship carries a cargo more precious 
than that of any Argosy of which man has ever dreamed. Let 
us take care that his efforts are not thrown away. Let every 
politician and every journalist—every one who aspires to lead or to 
reform public opinion, remember what will be his guilt if he 
throws obstacles in the way of such a consummation. 

Happily the ‘mutual understanding’ between America and 
Britain is so nearly accomplished as to be well-nigh inviolable. 
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We can say here with perfect sincerity that we have not a grudge 
against America, public or private, and I believe that very soon 
men will be able to say a similar thing in America. We should 
indeed be able to say it now but for the unfortunate accident of the 
Japanese Treaty—soon, I trust, to fade away and be forgotten. 
America will then cease to be haunted by thoughts which might 
at any time develop into sources of real ill-will. It is upon the 
basis of a ‘ mutual understanding ’ that President Harding intends 
to build. The first structure he means to rear upon it is a diplo- 
matic agreement between America, Britain, Japan and China, for 
a just and reasonable settlement of the affairs of the Far East 
and of the Pacific. Immediately that is accomplished another story 
will be put on the building—that will be a disarmament agree- 
ment, the product of the Disarmament Conference, to which the 
President has invited all the Great Powers, and to which the 
Pacific Conference is to be a preliminary. Lastly, and to crown 
the whole, I am confident that President Harding means to give 
us a substitute for the League of Nations. It will be less magnifi- 
cent in appearance, but it will be stronger in reality, and so more 
serviceable. The plan to be suggested will, I believe, provide 
the machinery for enforcing treaties between Powers as long as 
those treaties remain in existence. It will, that is, at last give us 
a sanction for international law which up till now the world has 
longed for. 

Our new internationalism will be based upon the sanctity of 
treaty contracts guaranteed by the civilised world, adjudicated 
upon by an august Tribunal of the civilised nations, and en- 
forced, not by arms, but by a stronger weapon—the outlawry, 
when necessary, of a recalcitrant people. So much of the ulti- 
mate intentions and aspirations that I believe are behind the 
immediate and momentous action taken by President Harding. 
But I have no right to put on the prophetic robe after this fashion. 
Besides, one thing at a time is the best of rules, and at this 
moment the thing is the Pacific and Disarmament Conferences. 

It will make for clearness to state more specifically what exactly 
has happened in regard to the matter in hand. President Harding 
has invited all the Powers to a general Disarmament Conference 
at Washington, which will probably take place in November. It 
will be preceded by the Pacific and Near East Conference on 
which only those Powers directly interested will be represented, 
i.e. America and the British Empire, China and Japan. I venture 
to say that here is a case of the right thing being done in the 
right way and under most favourable omens—omens which give 
one the right to assume success. The first reason for this 
optimism is to be found in the character of the President of the 
United States. He is just the man to make a conference succeed, 
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and to prevent the generating of that heat and distrust which 
too often mar diplomatic Assemblies. By nature he is a man 
to dissipate and to prevent the gradual growth of an atmosphere 
in which intrigues, plottings, misunderstandings about nothing, 
and jealousies based on personal ambitions spring up like poisonous 
fungi. President Harding is essentially a sane, careful, reason- 
able, unexcitable, ‘smiling’ man. He is not one of those people 
who are perpetually in a passion or a prayer. He does not suffer 
from fits of mental exaltation tempered by suspicion and dis- 
trust. He is himself a steady man, and he knows how to keep 
other people steady. He knows the world and takes short views 
rather than imaginative views, but he is in no sense a disillusioned 
man. That is all to the good, for remember that the dis- 
illusioned and the cynical are never strong. You cannot think 
it worth while to go on when admittedly you don’t know where 
you are going, and, what is worse, don’t care. President Harding 
knows where he wants to go to, but he will not break his heart 
if he cannot get there. Certainly he will not be so foolish as to 
try to obtain what he wants by anything which approaches 
intrigue—or even diplomatic cajolery. He wants what in the 
last resort his countrymen like best in politics, and that is the 
square deal. 

But perhaps I have said too much. President Harding is 
not the kiad of man who longs to have smooth things said about 
him. He is distinctly a bad man to flatter. All that it is really 
necessary to say about him is that he can be trusted to manage 
the Conferences wisely and without passion or prejudice. In my 
opinion Washington is exactly the right place at which to hold 
them. Geographically the distances from the countries from 
which the delegates will come are more manageable than they 
would have been in almost any other place that could have been 
chosen. What is even more important is the social and intellectual 
atmosphere of Washington. It is a fascinating city, and one 
which in the autumn has a delightful climate. Though it has 
all the dignity of the capital of a great and civilised nation, it 
has none of the drawbacks of a vast city. The atmosphere is 
purely political. It is not the natural or spiritual home of 
financiers, of mammoth millionaires, of ambitious adventurers, 
or of those men and women, and especially women, who find 
political excitement one of the most attractive things in the world 
—who intrigue for the sake of intrigue. No doubt such persons 
will flock to Washington as they flocked to Paris, and no doubt 
they will do some harm, but I venture to say that they will not 
find the atmosphere congenial. The fact that there are only some 
four first-class hotels is a blessing, not an objection. Let us hope 
that the official delegates will occupy most of the hotel accommoda- 
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tion, and will leave little room for the ignoble crowd. If it is 
a tight fit even with the delegates, so much the better. We want 
no more Hotel Majestics and crowds of harmful, unnecessary 
officials. I would ration each delegate to one private secretary 
and two shorthand typists. As Paris showed us, members of 
Conferences are apt to write too much and think too little, 
President Kruger was so successful, so ideal a negotiator because 
he could neither read nor write. He let his mind work, and so 
beat all his antagonists—men bemused by paper memoranda and 
instructions. 

Another reason for pronouncing Washington to be the ideal 
place is to be found in the suspicions entertained in America in 
regard to the Paris Conference. Wiseacres here have talked much 
about the new Conference proving of great educational value to 
the American people and the American Government. In my 
opinion a far greater gain will be the education of foreign diplo- 
matists in the American Constitution and in American ways of 
looking at things. It is here that education is needed. People 
who see the Senate with their own eyes and realise its great 
importance and the tremendous powers conferred upon it by the 
Constitution, especially in foreign affairs, are not likely to fall 
into the amazing mistakes in regard to that proud and powerful 
body into which half the statesmen of Europe were led by Pre- 
sident Wilson’s well-meaning but most mischievous and erroneous 
expositions of the powers of the Executive in the matter of treaty- 
making. No one who visits the Senate Chamber and hears a 
debate, or who reads a copy of the Constitution in the shadow of 
the Capitol, is ever likely to take the jaunty line which was 
too often taken in Paris and London during the Conference. If 
one expressed fears as to how the Senate would take this or that 
provision, one met with a smiling deprecation of one’s ignor- 
ance and folly. ‘Don’t you worry yourself about the Senate. 
There is not the slightest reason to do so. Its veto claims, we are 
told on the very highest authority, are quite obsolete. In any- 
thing where it confronts popular public opinion it gives way, and 
President Wilson has got public opinion entirely on his side. He 
can do exactly what he likes.’ 

Tf the President’s character, and also the place of meeting, 
provide good omens, as I most sincerely believe they do, an equally 
good omen is to be found in the way in which his invitations were 
welcomed and accepted by the public opinion of this country. 
It may be, nay, is, true that for some twenty-four hours there 
was a hitch in the proceedings, but I am not going to waste time 
or run the risk of making anybody feel uncomfortable by going 
into details as to the nature of that hitch. The only thing which 
T am concerned to note, and it is a matter of no small import- 
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ance, is that the hitch was got rid of without any real difficulty, 
in a way that pleased everybody. It was got rid of by the tact, 
the goodwill and the instinctive appreciation of the American 
point of view shown by the King, supported by the tact, temper 
and good sense of the American Ambassador, who, by the way, 
is fully proving the wisdom of President Harding’s choice, and 
disproving the fears of those who, though they realised Colonel 
Harvey’s intellectual force and brilliance, thought that he was 
perhaps too fierce a partisan to be a diplomatic envoy. The 
King and the Ambassador soon got the snarl out of the rope, and, 
what is more, performed that necessary work without raising 
jealousy in the minds of anybody here or at Washington. No 
higher proof of the goodwill prevailing over this whole matter 
could have been afforded. When nobody stands on his dignity, 
even though he has a good excuse for doing so, and nobody is 
jealous or suspicious, though accident has given grounds for being 
so, one may feel absolutely sure that things are going to go 
right. In a word, the statesmen of the British Empire as a whole 
have one and all been steadily sympathetic. Not merely the 
assent, but the goodwill, of the Premiers of the Dominions was 
absolutely essential. If the Premiers, who have made the year 
memorable by their presence at the Imperial Conference, had not 
joined the Imperial Government in accepting the President’s 
invitation in a sympathetic spirit, they would have barred the 
essential preliminary to success—the mutual understanding 
between the whole of the English-speaking race. The entire 
scheme, including Disarmament, must have failed. 

But though there is so great a promise of good one dare not 
forget the dangers still to be encountered. I hope, therefore, 
I shall not be thought a busybody or an amateur schoolmaster 
if I point out how essential it is that the public here should 
fully understand the problem before them. If they do there is, 
I am confident, not the slightest fear of any serious friction aris- 
ing. The essential thing is not merely to feel the sincerest good- 
will towards the United States—that beyond question we do 
already—but to make the Americans realise our feeling and under- 
stand its nature. We are always inclined to think that because 
we mean well everybody else will instantly recognise the fact 
and that therefore there is no need to think or speak anything 
more about it. Unfortunately that is not the way of the world. 
You have got not only to do the right thing, but to make people 
realise that you are doing it. 

I think that there is a good case, as a rule, for keeping Premiers 
at home to ratify treaties and for leaving the negotiations to their 
colleagues. That gives an opportunity for cool revision, which 
may prove very useful. In the present instance, however, it 
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will, I feel sure, be regarded as a compliment, and so give 
much satisfaction in America, if we send Mr. Lloyd George. 
Therefore, and on the balance of good, I hold that if the home 
situation permits his attending the Conference he should be our 
chief representative. At the same time, one cannot help realising 
the inconvenience of having a Prime Minister who has made a 
speciality of personal government so far removed from London. 
In view of these facts I venture to repeat a suggestion I have 
already made in the Spectator: Why should not Mr. Lloyd 
George attend the opening of the Disarmament Conference, take 
part in its inaugural meetings, approve the general lines of dis- 
cussion and then return to England? I will venture to be even 
more specific, for, after all, there is no use in being a journalist 
if one is not bold and presumptuous. If we have four British 
delegates—and that should be quite enough—let them be Mr. 
Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Lord Grey, and Mr. Churchill. 
When the Prime Minister returns and the details of disarmament 
are taken in hand, why should he not be succeeded by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Lee, who is thoroughly at home in 
Washington? Such a plan would have many great advantages. 
Lord Lee, as First Lord of the Admiralty, is one of the persons 
most concerned in the matter of disarmament. Ta discuss arrange- 
ments for cutting down expenditure on naval preparations would 
be an absurdity without the presence of the Cabinet Ministers 
concerned. 

If cutting down is to take place, as it must, the direction in 
which it can most easily be made is naval expenditure. Army 
expenditure is equally and for almost all countries complicated by 
the internal police question. If we come to an agreement, or 
rather, I should say when we have made an agreement as to naval 
affairs in the Pacific, it should be possible to lift a great load 
from the shoulders of this poor, overburdened world. 

While two Powers hold together, and these Powers are America 
and the British Empire, we may halve our naval expenditure, and 
yet both Powers may remain safe themselves, and be able to 
keep a vigilant eye upon any Power which may desire to provoke 
unrest or may desire to engage in excessive expenditure. The 
wise and peaceful admonition of the United States and the British 
Empire will not be left unheeded when it is clear that we stand 
together. 

Before I leave the subject of the Golden Opportunity may I 
be allowed a word of personal explanation? I am afraid some of 
my friends have thought me in danger of becoming an inter- 
national bore on the question of the denunciation of the Japanese 
Alliance. I confess to having pressed and stressed the extinction 
of the Alliance in season and out of season. I did so because I 
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felt that it was liable to misconstruction and that such miscon- 
struction was a great danger. It might easily put us wrong with 
American opinion. 

I want, and have wanted for the past twenty years, to make 
the great sign of amity to America which would have been made 
by dropping the Alliance. I wanted, I confess, to do something 
dramatic—something which would fly from one end of America to 
the other—the good tidings that England was after all the friend of 
the American people. 

I shall no doubt be told, and told truly, that in reality this 
is what has happened, and that the Japanese Alliance has come 
to an end in effect, though not in appearance. The agreements 
that are going to be made at Washington will automatically put 
an end to it. That is diplomatically, legally and ‘ protocolly ’ per- 
fectly true. But it is.also true that we shall have done the right 
thing, not in the right way, but in the wrong way. We shall 
have missed our opportunity for making it clear to the whole of 
America what our feeling towards them is. After the way of 
which we are always so fond, we shall have kept our good feeling 
to ourselves like a sort of guilty secret. 

To make matters clear, I would ask people here to use their 
imaginations for a moment and to try to understand the American 
point of view in regard to our relations with Japan. Then I 
think they will realise why I am so insistent in this matter. 

The facts are these: In America it is nobody’s business to 
explain to the people at large what, as I have said, the State 
Department knows very well from its official records, i.e. that 
there is not an atom of harm or hostility to America in any one 
of the documents which constitute our Alliance with Japan. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are thousands of people who for one 
reason or another desire to create the impression in America that 
we are essentially hostile—so hostile, indeed, that we have gone 
the length of allying ourselves with an aggressive Oriental people 
against our own flesh and blood. We are, they assert, encourag- 
ing and sustaining the Prussia of the Far East, in order that 
we may gain our selfish ends thereby. 

‘What rubbish all this is!’ will be said by most English 
people—who invariably think that their own good consciences and 
good intentions are quite sufficient proof of anything they assert, 
and who, when they see doubts expressed, are as angry as the 
old country gentleman who flies into a tantrum when asked for 
“a reference’ in a London shop where he is not known. 

Our enemies in America are many, and chief among them the 
Sinn Feiners. They are always eager and ready to stir up trouble 
between us and their adopted country. The extreme Ultra- 
montanes are hardly less alert. They seldom miss an opportunity 
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to slip in a bad word against Britain. Our German enemies, the 
Bolshevik plotters, a section of the American Press, and, finally, 
that strange remnant, now, thank heaven! a small one, which 
still cherishes the ald grudge against Britain—a grudge which by 
right belongs not to them, but only to the contemporaries of George 
the Third and Lord North—all the sections I have named are 
eager to find grounds for proving their thesis, which is that the 
British people hate the Americans, are afraid of them, and are 
always secretly planning to destroy the Republic. 

To such persons the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is a positive god- 
send. It provides them with an argument without which they 
would be literally bankrupt. When they are askea why they 
think so badly of Britain they instantly point to the Japanese 
Alliance. ‘There,’ they say, ‘is positive proof of an iniquitous 
design.’ Remember in this context that America, or a large 
part of America, holds a perfectly different view of Japan from 
that which is popularly, and no doubt justly, entertained here. 
For the Americans, and especially for the vast population of 
America which lives on the Pacific Slope, Japan means the one 
menace, the one peril which cannot be laughed at or forgotten. 
Japan for them is not an interesting Power, as she is so largely 
for us, a Power with great artistic and literary gifts, possessed 
of a singular dignity and charm, a Power capable of proving that 
the East can be as efficient and progressive as the West, a. Power 
whose martial ardour and knightly courage have never been 
dimmed by luxury nor by those enchanting arts in which her 
people excel. Japan to America means danger, and danger of 
an acute kind. Alaska and the Pacific seaboard, now covered 
with its great cities and possessed of a splendid agriculture, are 
believed in America’s pessimistic moods to lie entirely open to 
Japan. Though there are so many miles of rolling seas between, 
men remember that the seas do not sever but unite. Still nearer 
are America’s new acquisitions, the Philippines and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Put yourself in the place of the American who looks at Japan 
in this wise, and then imagine an enemy of Britain standing 
at your shoulder and whispering, or rather, shouting, day by day 
through a section of the Yellow Press: ‘Look at Japan. That 
is the Power that England has selected out of the whole world 
to be her friend and ally. Is that how people who are always 
talking about blood being thicker than water and of our common 
language and so forth would act if their hearts were faithful and 
sincere? Consider carefully their acts and you will see their 
rank hypocrisy. It is they who create the Japanese peril. When 
they saw that America was going to rival the British Empiré they 
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called Japan in to redress the balance. They are as cunning as 
they are selfish.’ 

When people of sincerity and good sense point out the harm- 
lessness of the so-called Alliance and how, as far as America is 
concerned, it was from the first whittled down to nothing, and 
further show that Great Britain has always acted as a restraining 
influence upon Japan, and made it impossible for her to move 
diplomatically without consulting Britain, the mischief-makers 
respond by declaring that this is all camouflage and that there 
are secret clauses in the Treaty which make it a deadly menace 
to America. There are, of course, no secret clauses of any de- 
scription, ahd never have been. But what does that matter to 
men whose evil imaginings are very much larger than their 
scruples? Secret clauses, like secret societies and secret inten- 
tions, always tend to captivate the mind. There is something 
per se attractive in such an expression as ‘ How about the secret 
clauses?’ It looks as if the speaker has some wonderful fund of 
knowledge on which to draw. In addition, there is always the 
inherent difficulty of proving a negative. And so the trouble is 
created and maintained. 

To cut a long matter short, I hold the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
should not be continued, because it is a cause of misunderstanding 
between us and America, and a cause which ought not to exist. 


Why not seize the Golden Opportunity for dispelling at once the 
mischievous illusions that centre in the Japanese Alliance as well 
as for obtaining President Harding’s ‘ mutual understanding’ 
between the two Governments? Why run the risk of the 
remanets of the ill-fated Alliance continuing to create ill-feeling 
and misunderstanding between the two halves of the English- 
speaking race? 


J. St. Loz STRAcHEY. 
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AS IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN 


It is very hard for an American who is bound to your country 
by many delightful personal ties to write frankly of Anglo 
American relations as they are. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
must be fully and bluntly stated in order to be understood. If 
it seems to my readers that I dwell unduly upon British causes 
of offence to America to the exclusion of American causes of offence 
to England, I make haste to remind them that this article is not 
@ judicial survey of the whole matter but merely a statement of 
an American point of view. 

Anglo-American relations are certainly strained. This strain 
is due, in part, to the universal aftermath of irritability left behind 
by the war. In this connexion there is nothing to be done—it 
must be left to pass away of itself, as it will surely do. The 
‘curve of pugnacity ’ everywhere must fall gradually, as a doctor 
would say. Furthermore, the nations associated against Ger- 
many were brought into such close contact with one another that 
occasions for friction were multiplied a thousandfold. ‘ One 
doesn’t really quarrel with a lady until after one has married her,’ 
as @ cultivated and charming English statesman—he is, by the 
way, a bachelor—remarked to me a few months ago. 

But, besides these general and inevitable obstacles, there are, 
in the way of friendship between the two English-speaking 
nations, certain specific political problems and certain current 
misunderstandings which in themselves have nothing to do with 
politics. I say ‘the two English-speaking nations,’ and carefully 
avoid saying ‘ the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race,’ or the 
like, because I respect anyone’s national patriotism far too highly 
to muddy it with denser stuff, for in my humble opinion the his- 
torical evidence is regrettably scanty and vague as to whether 
there ever was such a thing as the ‘ Anglo-Saxon race.’ 

As to the political problems, there is first of all the traditional 
opposition between the two countries. Because our tradition is 
different from yours, very many English people seem to think 
there is no such thing as tradition in American politics and in 
American life. They are mistaken. The American is acutely 
conscious that his ancestors achieved national independence by 
war against England. Instructed American opinion knows that, 
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in practically every crisis of American foreign policy previous to 
1898, the British Government was hostile to us : 1812-15, 1861-65, 
and the Venezuela business, when Cleveland was President, prove 
the point only too well. Irrespective of what anyone desires, the 
facts remain. God forbid that anyone should recall the past to 
envenom the present. It is necessary to cite these unhappy facts 
in order to explain to the Englishman one of the reasons why 
his present overtures of friendship are not immediately taken up. 

I pass over the affair of the mandates during the Paris Con- 
ference, which many Americans considered as an attempt to 
persuade the United States to pull England’s chestnuts out of the 
fire. Mistaken people, perhaps, but there you are. I pass over 
the six votes of England and her Dominions in the Assembly of 
the unhappy League of Nations. Certainly, after the magnifi- 
cent showing of the Anzacs and the Canadians against the Boche, 
it would have been unthinkable to deny them what they con- 
ceived to be their right. At the same time, while they remain 
attached to the British Empire, and while the United States 
remains the most populous, the richest, and not the least in naval 
and in potential military strength among the nations of Christen- 
dom, yet we were asked to enter an Assembly in which the British 
Empire was to have six votes and we were to have one. 

The difficult questions of the present moment are chiefly four : 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, England’s debt to America, the 
alleged British discriminations against American business, and 
the Irish question. 

Assuredly, Great Britain has a perfect and absolute right to 
contract any ailiance within her own good pleasure. And I am 
sure that very few Americans really believe that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance is aimed at the United States or could ever 
be used to unite its two partners in a common war against us. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that there is diplomatic tension 
of the most acute kind between the Japanese and ourselves. We 
are told that England and Japan allied themselves against possible 
Russian and German aggression in the Far East. But now, 
although neither of these two Powers is in a position to threaten 
in the Pacific, still we see England instructing Japanese military 
aviators, and, as I write, the Press has not yet given the slightest 
indication that England intends to follow the French and the 
Italians in giving us diplomatic support in the Yap business. 

Second, as to the debt. The Harding Administration is not 
composed of demagogues. It is as certain as anything on this 
earth that they will do their utmost to avoid any act calculated 
to make more difficult the convalescence of civilisation. They 
will be reasonable in the matter of Europe’s debt to the United 
States—it is a well-understood maxim in American business that 
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when an honest debtor is in difficulties he ought to be helped, not 
hindered. On the other hand, as the Paris Conference and its 
sequel have borne in upon them the complications of European 
politics, most Americans have come to regard European diplo- 
mats very much as the Germans of Luther’s time regarded Italian 
Nuncios and Cardinals, or as the subjects of Queen Elizabeth 
regarded Spaniards. That is, they imagine themselves and their 
representatives confronted with negotiators often much better 
informed and always far more subtle. So many Americans have 
this impression that, in my humble opinion, the British Govern- 
ment made a serious mistake in asking publicly for remission 
all around. To any such proposal, the American reaction—quite 
unjust and unreasonable if you will—would be merely ‘ What are 
they trying to put over on us now?’ 

Besides the Japanese question and the debt, there is the ques- 
tion of alleged British discrimination against American business. 
It is my purpose in this article not to discuss this question in 
detail but merely to present it as it affects American opinion in 
general—all the more because neither the writer nor the great 
majority of American citizens possess special knowledge in the 
matter. What is common knowledge, is that the State Depart- 
ment (I need hardly remind the readers of this Review that such 
is the designation of our Foreign Office) has seen fit formally to 
protest against British policy under certain ‘mandates’ in 
regard to oil. In the matter of shipping, the London Times 
recently reprinted an editorial from that very solid and reputable 
paper the Boston Transcript, saying that certain British importers 
of American cotton had made the extraordinary stipulation that 
the cotton must be shipped in British bottoms. Unfortunately 
this statement, published on such good authority as that of the 
Transcript, is enough to alarm American opinion, all the more 
so as the editorial gave no indication as to how far, if at all, such 
practices were general. More unfortunately still, it is a matter 
of historical fact that the disappearance of the American merchant 
marine half a century ago was in great part due to the activities 
of Confederate privateers who would never have been able to see 
blue water had it not been for the complacence towards them 
of Her Majesty’s Government, then in the hands of Palmerston 
and Russell. 

The fourth of the political difficulties between us is Ireland. 
In no matter is America more misunderstood in England than 
with regard to the American attitude toward the Irish question. 
Many Englishmen seem to fear that America may intervene in 
favour of Irish independence. Per contra, a vocal minority 
appears to hope that we will. In so delicate a matter, and one 
in which religious and political passions run so high, it is neces- 
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sary that the bald facts as to the American attitude should be 
clearly stated. 

In the first place, American citizens of Irish descent are far 
more numerous than the whole population of Ireland. In general, 
there is every reason to believe that these people are loyal to 
their adopted country. Individually they might have been better 
pleased to fight the English than the Germans. But when 
war was declared they fought the Germans very heartily for all 
that, and so did the great majority of Americans of German 
descent for that matter. Plenty of men with Irish—and with 
German—names figure in the lists of Americans decorated in 
France. Furthermore, the Roman Catholic Church in America 
comprises a great part of our citizenship. I have not the figures, 
but I have heard it estimated as high as forty per cent. 
And the important posts in the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States are filled almost exclusively with men of Irish 
names. While in almost all cases the hierarchy has avoided any 
public statement, nevertheless their sympathies are well known 
and their influence is considerable. Another sphere of Irish 
activity is that of municipal politics. ‘Tammany Hall,’ the 
Democratic Organisation or ‘machine’ which normally controls 
New York City, is Irish in its leadership, and the leaders of 
Tammany Hall virtually control the Democratic Party organisa- 
tion throughout New York State. In like manner, the Democratic 
Party organisation which controls the city of Boston, and leads the 
Democratic Party throughout Massachusetts, has men of Irish 
names for its leaders. Indeed the Irish are a considerable factor to 
be reckoned with in politics throughout the Southern States 
between the prairies and the Atlantic. 

On the other hand, the Irish influence has definite limits. The 
majority of American citizens are Protestants and, to my know- 
ledge, no Roman Catholic has ever been the candidate of either 
the Republican or the Democratic Party in a Presidential cam- 
paign. Furthermore, the sort of municipal government obtained 
under Irish leadership is not always to be commended. The Irish 
character itself is almost always either loved or heartily hated— 
it is hard to consider it dispassionately. Accordingly, it is not 
unusual to talk to Americans who say that the trouble with the 
British repressions and reprisals in Ireland is that they have not 
been enough to break the spirit of the Sinn Feiners. And one 
American statesman of my acquaintance is fond of saying that 
there will be an Irish question as long as there is an Irish people. 

The sum of these contradictory forces is as follows : While the 
Irish question remains acute, it will inevitably be a constant source 
of irritation between America and England. Because of Irish 
members and influence in America, gestures displeasing to 
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England will goon. In the streets of New York to-day the sight 
of an English flag displayed upon a building is enough to start 
a riot, resulting in broken glass at the very least. In Washington, 
so I am informed, the wife and children of the British 
Ambassador go about under guard because of Sinn Fein threats 
—although it seems hardly possible, quite outside the morals 
involved, that Sinn Fein would injure the Irish cause in America 
by attempting to fulfil those threats. 

On the other hand, it seems impossible that the Irish question, 
by itself, should ever trouble Anglo-American relations. If it has 
been here considered at greater length than the other matters 
which divide us, the reason is that it involves American internal 
politics while those other matters do not. It is an additional 
irritant, and coming in, as it does, on top of the traditional 
American feeling towards England, plus the six votes in the 
League of Nations, the Mandates, the Japanese Alliance, etc., 
it is a more serious matter than it would otherwise be. Unless 
they have Irish blood in their veins, few Americans are in a 
chronic state of excitement over Ireland. The present writer 
finds that many of his friends, unlike himself, cordially dislike 
the Irish character. He finds himself in the minority in being 
willing to listen at some length to nice definitions of what con- 
stitutes a nation. Most Americans say that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, then yawn 
and say that it is all a question of the size of the unit which is 
to exercise self-determination. Altogether, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to conceive of a situation in which the United States 
Government would interfere between England and Ireland. 

Before abandoning the subject of Ireland, let me correct an 
historical fallacy which has been circulated in that connexion. 
I refer to the analogy drawn between American Secession and 
the Sinn Fein movement. With all possible respect to the 
eminent people who have publicly insisted upon this analogy, I 
submit that it is true only in a most limited and superficial sense, 
and that it is flatly contradicted by the fundamental facts in each 
case. These facts are as follows: The American Federal Con- 
stitution was a contract freely entered into by all the States north 
as well as south. The Southern States later claimed that the 
union so formed was not indissoluble and attempted to withdraw. 
Their attempt was broken in arms, and there is in the Southern 
States to-day, after not much more than half a century, no vestige 
of a separatist movement. The English first entered Ireland 
(in arms be it said) in the later half of the twelfth century. 
According to English historians, they engaged in considerable 
military operations there in Queen Elizabeth’s time, under Crom- 
well, and under King William. Ever since the mass of the Irish 
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people received the vote, there seems to have been a vigorous 
movement looking towards a complete or partial separation from 
England, and to-day British authority is maintained throughout 
the greater part of the island by means of a British garrison. 
Quite irrespective of the merits of the British position in Ireland, 
the analogy with our Civil War will not bear discussion. 

It is pleasant to turn to consider other subjects where the 
possibilities of misunderstanding are fewer. So far we have been 
considering specific political difficulties. But surely the 
atmosphere in which they are to be discussed is as important 
as the difficulties themselves. This atmosphere, in turn, is 
generated by hosts of little incidents each one trivial in itself and 
formidable only in their sum. 

In this connexion my countrymen are not blameless. I am 
told that in 1917 there was an American who approached a British 
Naval Officer and said ‘ Say, Limey, do you know what A.E.F.’ 
means? After England failed.’ Most assuredly, if that legendary 
American bounder and cad ever existed, and I have heard of his 
like more than once, he should have been roughly handled, and 
I hope he was. 

Let me hasten to say also that I heartily sympathise with 
English resentment against American participation in the prohibi- 
tion campaign in England—from ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson to the 
activities of certain titled expatriates. 

But while we are considering pinpricks let me suggest with 
the greatest deference that the fault here is not all on one side. 
Take, for instance, the most popular of all really international 
games—lawn-tennis. I doubt very much whether English tennis- 
players realise how bad an impression was caused in America 
when it was learned that Wimbledon had arrogated to its tourna- 
ment the title, forsooth, of ‘ World’s Championship’! Further- 
more, the American volleying game in lawn-tennis has been built 
up around the use of spiked shoes—‘ points’ I believe you call 
them. At home they are always worn in grass-court tournaments. 
And yet in England, even in Davis Cup matches mind you, when 
an American wants to wear spikes he is treated as a destructive 
sort of eccentric, nor have I ever seen in the English Press a 
single notice remarking upon the handicap under which American 
players suffer in international matches on your courts for want 
of the spiked shoes to which they are accustomed. These things 
are trifles, but they help, in their own way, to mould opinion. 

One turns with relief from the ungrateful task of going over 
the differences which make understanding difficult to the means 
by which it may be made better. 


1 Really, of course, ‘ American Expeditionary Force.’ 
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Do not take it amiss if we seem acutely conscious of the new 
position of the United States in the world. We know that before 
1898 our voice did not carry far in the world’s opinion, and that, 
even as late as 1914, our influence in international affairs was 
far less than yours. Now that circumstances, over which none 
of us has had much control, have modified the position, surely 
you can show us beyond the possibility of mistake that Great 
Britain has had too long and too splendid a career of power to 
be jealous now of a newcomer speaking her own tongue. 

If such is your purpose, then I beg of you to root out of your 
mind the habit of assuming that the American is, after all, only 
a sub-variety of Englishman. He is not. Perhaps he was once, 
but that day has gone. Americans have precious little use for the 
poor creatures who throw over their national heritage in the task 
of making themselves into a second-rate Englishman, and when- 
ever you honour anyone of this type it does no good west of the 
Atlantic. As long as people go on about cousinship, Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, etc., we shall never get on. If only Englishmen would 
act on the theory that we are a distinctly foreign nation, they 
would stand a better chance of liking us and our country. 

There is much in the American character that must seem alto- 
gether foreign to an Englishman. For instance, we have fits of 
thoroughgoing fanaticism. That sort of thing appears in English 
history with Cromwell’s Ironsides and disappears with their 
passing. But with us the capability for it is a permanent under- 
lying national trait. It smouldered, as Cecil Chesterton has well put 
it, until the Civil War, when it burst up again in the north, and 
rose to its finest literary expression in the ‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.’ Something of the finer side of the same quality 
appeared in the observance of the voluntary restrictions of food 
and gasolene, which the American people imposed upon itself 
during the war. Much of its. baser side came out in the Pro- 
hibition movement. 

Examples could be multiplied. For instance, we are far less 
affected by the prospect of civil tumult; our police have had more 
practice in putting down riots, and when worst comes to worst 
our citizens, especially in the west, have the tradition of forming 
vigilance committees to maintain order. We go in more for 
queer religions like Mormonism and Christian Science. Our 
people of social distinction have more in common with the mer- 
cantile aristocracies of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian 
cities than they have with your territorial ‘county’ families. If 
a wealthy American lady recently married a Greek prince of the 
blood, why there was once a daughter of the great Florentine 
banking family the Medici who married the King of France 
—not that I would for the world insinuate that there was the 
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slightest similarity in character between Catharine de Medici and 
the American lady in question. We have no such class feeling 
as you, no Labour Party, and (outside the German districts 
of Milwaukee and certain Jewish districts of New York City) 
virtually no Socialist Party. Per contra, we are racially more 
exclusive than you. Our colour-line against the negro is notorious. 
We are doing our best to keep our Pacific States ‘ White man’s 
country’ by keeping out the Mongolian. There is far more of 
a barrier against the Jew in New York ‘ Society’ than there ap- 
pears to be in London. We are, superficially at least, a more 
energetic, and at the same time we are certainly a far more 
untidy, ‘ sloppier,’ people than you. One could go on indefinitely 
in such a fashion. 

Besides being a foreign nation, we are a foreign nation that 
has been overfed with propaganda. A diplomat of my acquaint- 
ance recently told me that in America the French had ‘ pro- 
paganda-ed ’ a good deal against the English, as had the English 
against the French, that each had been largely believed at the 
expense of the other, and that the net result had been more 
unhappy for both than any amount of German propaganda could 
possibly have been. Should there be any propaganda for the 
remission of the debt, in my judgment it will turn out a boomer- 
ang. Therefore kindly keep all the would-be propagandists at 
home. If necessary, lock them up in some place where they 
will have plenty of room to run about in, but no possible chance 
of escape. Believe me, you will be far more justly appreciated 
among us if you allow us to size you up for ourselves than if we 
hear your merits artificially extolled by people who are making 
money out of the job. 

After all, do you really need propaganda in America? I think 
not. At home we all formed definite opinions long ago about 
the Germans, and very definite opinions either for or against the 
Irish. For at least four years to come you will find our govern- 
ment in the hands of men who are neither demagogues nor would- 
be rulers of the universe. Throughout our citizenship, the pro- 
portion of fools and scoundrels is no higher than in other countries. 
And with the world as it is to-day, the man who desires or even 
predicts war between us is either a fool or a scoundrel. 


HorrMan NICKERSON. 


Vor. XC—No. 534 Y 
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AMONG CROSS CURRENTS 


THE third year of the Coalition Government draws towards its 
close. Its programme, which embodied so many of the hopes 
and aspirations of Britain at war, is almost wholly achieved. It 
has made peace with our enemies abroad, and patched up 
armistices with the pioneers of social revolt at home. It has tried 
to do its duty by ex-Service men; to settle the age-old feud with 
Irish irreconcilables ; to fulfil its pledges to safeguard home indus- 
tries from unfair competition; to get rid of the experiments in 
State Socialism, which in 1918 still clogged British enterprise and 
are almost invariably the legacies of great and prolonged wars. 

A hostile Press has raged against its efforts, but history, with a 
kindlier hand, will weigh more fairly the difficulties which have 
beset its whole career,—the vastness of the international problems 
it had to solve; the demoralisation of certain classes within the 
state in consequence of their exemption during the war from the 
general burden of sacrifice; the moral reaction after four years 
of discipline and restraint ; the economic failure of our world 
markets to respond to the pre-war standards of supply and demand, 
and thus to provide employment for the mass of demobilised 
workers. It is useless to make goods for races who cannot afford to 
buy them unless we first readjust all our previous criterions of 
profits, wages, and cost of production. The wonder is not that 
Mr. Lloyd George, as steersman, has struck rock after rock. The 
wonder is rather that his ship still sails the sea. 

We are, however, among cross currents. To what port are 
we drifting? No doubt, the man at the helm would deny that we 
are adrift at all. His aim since the overthrow of Germany has 
been the fusion of all constitutional parties in one common cause 
against the Socialist and the revolutionary at home. There is a 
real charm in this vision of all good citizens gathering in that 
National Party which Beaconsfield held out as the Tory ideal of 
hisage. If unity prevailed against the Germans, let it also prevail 
against those within our gates who now plot for England’s down- 
fall. The appeal has a natural attraction for men accustomed to 
work harmoniously together in the House of Commons and on 
Committees. It is to the great personal advantage of those who 
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have been wafted into high places by the chance eddies of party 
tactics. A combination of all patriots strengthens the arm of 
Britain in all oversea diplomacy, and derives much support from 
the greatly diminished sharpness of pre-war party issues. So 
many of these are dead or dying that, quite apart from the policy 
of the Prime Minister, men and women would in any event be 
groping half unconsciously for new delimitations between schools 
of political thought. 

It is true that partisans still tenaciously preach undying feuds 
as to Ireland and fiscal policy, but if we analyse these conflicts in 
their present forms, they seem uncommonly dim and ill-defined. 
Conservatives abhor the murder campaign of the Sinn Feiners, 
but they wish at the same time to uphold the high traditions of 
British military discipline. Liberals with Irish constituents 
criticise the Crown forces with some bitterness, but lately they 
have become careful not to condone Irish outrages. All decent 
people pray for peace and order. None tolerate the idea of a 
hostile Republic in Ireland. There is in fact a common sense 
of danger. The only differences arise as to how best to combat 
it. The Asquithian has believed in letting matters drift—as they 
drifted to the rising of 1916. Many Conservatives have placed 
more reliance in firmness, and hold that drives and blockhouses are 
worth more than phrases. But if the difference between them is 
only as to method, it cannot be fundamental. Indeed, at the 
moment there is even a revived hope of a settlement by consent. 

A similar feeling of partisanship has sought to galvanise into 
fresh life the old war on tariffs. After suffering illimitable mis- 
fortunes for having accepted such vague theories as that of self- 
determination, our people, however, are not likely to encourage 
doctrinaires. Free Trade, no doubt, was once an article of religion 
in the industrial North. The historian can still smile over the 
exuberance of its early propagandists like William Marshall who 
in 1842 claimed to test it ‘by the example of Jesus Christ,’ and 
to prove that its triumph would ‘diffuse the bounties of God’s 
providence universally among his creatures,’ or William Shrews- 
bury, whose Christian Thoughts on Free Trade based Cobdenism 
upon the book of Genesis, ‘ that precious portion of sacred anti- 
quity.’ Protectionists were said by Lawrence Heyworth in 1843 
to be ‘ revoltingly opposed to the statutes of God and the benign 
precepts of the Gospel.’ Such sallies in dialectic survived down to 
the eve of the Great War, when they were exhumed in order to 
rebut the prophecy that Tariff Reform would mean work for all. 
These wild weapons of rhetoric are very inapt when the actual 
details of the Government’s projects are examined, for the 

moderate man sees in them no seedplot for fanaticism. The world 
needs the freest possible interchange of goods, but we can well 
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endure a 33$ per cent. duty on a few special articles if it will Mit 
safeguard key industries in time of war. Salus populi suprema and 
lex. To be a good Englishman to-day, a man must also be a edu 


good European, but a moderate duty on dumped commodities and clai 
on imports which can kill British trades solely by reason of the Nev 


prevailing rates of exchange can do little harm, while it may gro 

prevent panics, yield revenue, and afford a measure of protection 18 | 

against unemployment. A tired nation rightly judges such ques- calc 

tions as practical business issues, not on first principles. Indeed 

all the ancient controversies are passing. Even the destinies of the pla 

liquor traffic may be decided at a round table. hes 
Thus the terror of Socialism looms gigantic amid the wreckage wis 


of exhausted disputes. Professors may endow it with philosophic free 
labels. Clerical sentimentalists may gild it with ethical virtues day 


to which most Socialists are too honest to pretend. Liberal wire | W2 
pullers may claim kinship with its adherents as being fellow clin 
‘Progressives.’ But its true meaning is clear, and on every ma; 
occasion when Labour leaders invoke direct action and try to stir con 
up 2 general strike, the country realises the menace not only to vot 
democracy, but to the whole fabric of civilisation. It is at such | blu 
moments that the case for fusion can be put on the strongest An 
grounds. tha 


Nevertheless, in spite of the official encouragement which has 
been given to bodies like the Centre Party and the New Members’ wh 


Coalition Group, the actual trend of Parliamentary feeling is car 
against the early merger which Ministers have desired. Th 

This reaction is not due to the theoretic objection that a party but 
cleavage of the type suggested by Mr. Lloyd George would foster At 
the fallacy of a class war between rich and poor. Many Socialists par 
are of the comparatively wealthy bourgeoisie, such as Messrs. con 
Shaw, Webb, Wells, Russell, and MacDonald, and the majority bet 
of the rank and file of the party are normally far more prosperous by 
than the community which they are determined to ruin. The fra. 


majority of the real poor want to have little truck with these dis- : 
turbers of the world. Few people have a deeper disdain for the tio 
rhetoric of the agitator. There can be no affinity, for instance, vite 
between the ex-Service man and the Trade Union official who wi 
stayed at home. Moreover, the mass of women, however burdened 


by bad times, are likely to become pillars of the state. It is not of 
poverty but jealousy and evil communications which breed Co 
Socialism. the 

Nor are men’s minds much exercised by the argument that _ 
fusion involves the perpetuation of Coalition Government owing be 


to the probable remoteness of a Socialist triumph at the polls. 
This argument is indeed plausible. Alternate succession to office an 
is one of the healthiest attributes of our political system. A - 
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Ministry which enjoys a large majority in the House of Commons 
and wins easy victories in debate over a foolish, divided, and ill- 
educated Opposition is apt to be choked with men whose own 
claims to office rest mainly on their wealth or their opportunism. 
Nevertheless, the aversion of Parliament from a permanent re- 
grouping on the one issue of the perils of a ‘ Labour’ dominance 
is prompted by impulses much more intuitive than any such 
calculation as to constitutional contingencies. 

The fundamental difficulty in the way of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plan for remodelling the people’s conception of the party system 
lies in what Burke styled ‘ their inflexible perseverance in the 
wisdom of prejudice.’ During the war we all foresaw a new era 
freed from traditional partialities. Even now we talk of pre-war 
days much as Frenchmen of the Napoleonic era talked of the 
world which vanished in the vortex of 1789 ; but in our actions we 
cling none the less to the old badges and symbols. Enthusiasts 
may proclaim new Crusades; and visionaries, new eras; but the 
common man will still plod steadily to the polling booth in order to 
vote yellow because his father always voted yellow, or to vote 
blue because his favourite newspaper always backed the blues. 
And in the long run it is in the country and not at Westminster 
that the fate of parties is determined. 

In the North of England the Conservative worker distrusts the 
whole process of Coalition. Even in December 1918 the strongest 
candidate was the man who could boast that he had no coupon. 
The errors of various Liberal Ministers have in his view contri- 
buted materially to the Government’s recent loss of popularity. 
At their best these Ministers are accounted captains without com- 
panies ; at their worst, ‘ Jonahs’ with ambiguous principles. The 
constant attempts in the House of Commons to preserve connexion 
between Coalition Liberals who have been returned to Parliament 
by Conservative votes, and the Wee-Free remnant who are 
frankly enemies, make the idea of fusion unendurably suspect. 
The tendency of Coalition Liberals to cross the floor into Opposi- 
tion and on many occasions to vote against the Government on 
vital issues, has deferred in districts like Manchester all hopes of 
a real and immediate union on national lines. 

The question has thus inevitably arisen as to the feasibility 
of a purely Conservative Party emerging from the present 
Coalition, and a project of this character has been put forward in 
the Press. Nevertheless two obstacles seem at the moment in- 
surmountable. First, however gravely the decline in what may 
be called the Lloyd George legend has lessened the popularity 
of the Coalition, it would be disloyal indeed to forget his services 
and his adherence since the war to every term in the compact 
made between him and the Unionist leaders. The example of 
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Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Derby, both of whom are conspicuously 
faithful to the alliance with the Prime Minister, will be followed 
by the great bulk of the party, and approved by the good sense 
of the nation. 

Moreover, just as the Whig of the pre-Revolution period would 
not kill Charles the Second to make James the Second King, so 
the mass of Conservatives would not abandon their tried chiefs in 
order to find places for Lord Salisbury or the Duke of Northumber- 
land. It is not merely gratitude and loyalty which move them on 
this issue. There is a widespread feeling among the Conservative 
rank and file that we have moved onwards from pre-war standards 
of thought and conduct. Socialism indeed may be horrible ; but 
extremes meet, and the crude individualism which so often colours 
the present reaction against state interference with an acrid and 
inhuman callousness towards all social ills is almost equally 
repellent. 

It follows that the present confusion of political sections will 
probably continue until some new crystallisation of parties is 
necessitated by events. So long as Parliament is enriched by the 
divinations and charmed by the oratory of Mr. Lloyd George, he 
will retain his hold. Owing to the hostile influence of the Press 
and to the prevalence of hard times, his name has lost some of its 
old glamour in the country, but the House is as subject as ever 
to the wand of the magician. His one failure of the whole session 
was his speech on the Ministry without portfolio. 

But drift has its dangers. In the success of anti-Waste candi- 
dates at by-elections we see the power of propaganda which can 
exploit the healthy scruples of an over-taxed middle-class, 
Members have been lately too tied to Westminster to educate their 
constituents as to the true issues of our day and the relative import- 
ance of the tasks of Parliament. The country has been more 
roused by the proposal to grant free railway journeys to members 
than by the illimitable disaster of the miners’ strike. Thousands 
of men and women cherish the illusion that the Labour movement 
cannot mean revolution because its leaders pose as champions of 
the poor. They cannot see that it is buttressed by sheer 
materialism ; that its main appeal is to cupidity ; that it exploits 

the control of certain vital services, and disavows all social obliga- 
tions beyond the orbit of two or three privileged callings. 
Thousands more imagine the Sinn Fein assassins to be virtuous 
pathfinders of freedom. Even the mass of citizens whose instincts 
prompt a sounder judgment on public affairs still possess a childish 
belief in the existence of some bottomless money bag which they 
call the State, and from which every demand for higher pay can 
be met without injury to a single soul. No one who has spent 
nearly all his life in the industrial North will be blind to the 
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splendid side of the English workers. Their daily lives bear wit- 
ness to ‘ their energy, their power, their indomitable courage in 
struggling and fighting, their lurid vividness of existence’ which 
Mrs. Gaskell described long ago in North and South (1855) and 
which have survived all fhe changes of the years. But their 
attenuated interest in public affairs is reflected in the diminished 
length of Parliamentary reports in the Press, and is enhanced by 
the current abundance of cheap amusements. The instinct which 
governs every crowd guides the votes of millions. How often does 
one hear as an apology for having gone over to the other side, ‘I 
truly meant to vote for A., but as everybody in the street was 
voting for B., I felt I had to vote for B. instead.’ 

It is vital to cultivate interest and knowledge as to the great 
issues of our generation if we want to mould its political destinies 
aright. 

The education which the country needs must begin, as the 
Jesuits realised long ago, with the very young. There is nothing 
extravagant in believing that if the state teaches children at the 
nation’s expense, it should inculcate duties as well as rights. The 
fear of Jingoism has led to the absurdity that the normal Briton 
grows up with no knowledge of imperial history or of modern 
international relations. The records of wars are looked at 
askance. They are despised as ‘drum and trumpet’ history, and 
therefore as less edifying than genealogies and statistics. Surely 
we should have had fewer ‘ conscientious ’ objectors and readers of 
the Daily Herald had our state-provided schools laid more stress 
on the example of the soldiers and sailors who created Greater 
Britain. The Great War itself ought to fill a niche in every 
curriculum, not to engender any false conception of everlasting 
enmities, but to impress upon a child’s mind the beauty of sacrifice. 
History, moreover, is taught in absurd watertight compartments. 
A few years of Greek or Roman vicissitudes are known to per- 
fection ; the rest is a blank. Far wiser was Oliver Cromwell’s 
advice to his son to ‘take heed of an unactive vain spirit. 
Recreate yourself with Sir Walter Raleigh’s history ; it’s a body 
of History, and will add much more to your understanding than 
fragments of history.’ There is real need, too, to revive the 
Victorian exaltation of Parliament in these times, when ‘ direct 
action’ threatens the very roots of democracy. Macaulay and 
Hallam, with all their limitations, realised what are the true safe- 
guards of liberty, for which Labour leaders now seek to substitute 
the servile state. 

Even more urgent is the need to teach the adult population 
the elements of political economy. Its doctrines may have con- 
stituted a ‘dismal science ’ to Carlyle and a fraudulent exaltation 
of avaricious commerce to Ruskin; in their time it was taught 
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dismally, and was often used to vindicate wickedness. In our 
age, however, the true value of understanding economic laws is 
better appreciated ; it serves as a corrective to unthinking senti- 
mentalism. Prices are primarily governed by demand and supply. 
If you cut down production, you increase prices. If you terrify 
the capitalist by threats of dispossession and grind him down by 
high taxes, you lessen the demand for labour and the means by 
which commodities are produced. A land where idleness abounds 
is not ‘fit for heroes to live in.’ Common interests outweigh 
sectional interests. Waste is bad for trade. Good work pays 
Labour better than slackness. Wages cannot always rise. A 
fall in wages may mean a fall in the cost of living and a larger 
share of the world’s trade. The Trades Disputes Act of 1906, by 
endowing Trade Unions with what Lord Justice Farwell described 
as ‘ the unrestricted capacity for injuring other people, a privilege 
possessed by no other person or corporation in the realm,’ is a 
standing memorial of the folly of legislating under blackmail and 
of the dangers of irresponsibility. All these may be plain truths, 
but their truth is, in normal experience, only learned from 
suffering. 

If there is no Autumn Session in 1921 it will be easier for 
Members of Parliament to regain touch with their constituents, 
and to dispel the misrepresentations which have for the last two 
years distorted men’s opinions upon the work and difficulties of 
public life to-day. But there is another condition precedent to 
any revival of faith in the Government and to any readjustment 
on large lines of British party politics. It is that the multitude 
of educated men and women who are so lavish with criticism will 
themselves take part in the task of enlightening an indifferent 
people. It is a form of service which has not become more 
common in recent years, and there is infinite room for it. The 
people want knowledge. Men of personality and tact have always 
found attentive audiences among the poor. Indeed the normal 
worker used to hunger for information. The earliest Labour 
newspaper, The Pioneer (1834), addressed itself to the ‘ god-like 
work ’ of freeing the martyrs of the existing social system ‘from 
ignorance and slavery,’ and adopted for its motto the promise, 
‘The day of redemption draweth nigh.’ Its only concession to 
the frivolity of weaker vessels was a woman’s page written by 
‘our amiable contributor Gertrude.’ The Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Free Libraries of the middle of the nineteenth century are 
memorials of this generation’s ambition to learn. It is only the 
cheap Press which has exalted the prize ring and the horse-race. 
It is only faulty education which has produced the agitator and 
the shop steward. The mass of workers are still shrewd and 
honest enough to realise, if only they are helped to realise, the 
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crimes and follies of Bolshevism which have ruined the prosperity 
of Russia and threatened the stability of Europe. Even the slow- 
witted Trade Unionists who fill the Labour benches in the House 
of Commons are far from possessing the ‘ lean and hungry look’ 
of plotters, and their cult of fallacies is only the price which they 
have to pay in order to enjoy the mockery of power and place. 

If then the workers of England need knowledge, they also need 

sympathy. The growing loss of personal relations between 
employer and employed has often led those who enjoy authority 
into a narrow and exclusively economic conception of their position 
towards Labour. The sense of brotherhood which triumphed in 
the war has faded under the pressure of peace problems. The 
industrial magnate can be very hard. The ruling class can be very 
ignorant. In spite of much idealism among certain groups, there 
is still need for broader vision in the upbringing of many children 
of the rich. 
' Looking at the present welter of political factions and the 
prevailing economic chaos, it is well to recall how often the country 
has weathered similar waves of trouble and pessimism. Every 
great war has left an aftermath of social strife. Swift in his 
Conduct of the Allies (1712) wrote sarcastically that ‘it will no 
doubt be a mighty comfort to our grandchildren, when they see 
a few rags hung up in Westminster Hall, which cost a hundred 
millions, whereof they are paying the arrears, to boast as beggars 
do that their ancestors were rich and great.’ In 1815 Talleyrand 
summarised England’s achievement in overthrowing Napoleon 
and restoring the Bourbon monarchy as being ‘ le bel échange de 
800,000,000 livres d’ Angleterre pour un Louis.’ To-day there are 
people who, in dismay at our entanglements, assume with the 
inconsequence which comes naturally to cynics that the war might 
as well have been lost. All the more essential is it for us to keep 
green the memory of the famous days when all classes stood side 
by side, and to dedicate ourselves afresh to the common good. 


GERALD B. Horst. 
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THE BALKANS TO-DAY 


THE Great War has brought about a revolution in the interest 
felt among British people in the Balkan States. So many British 
soldiers fought and died on the Balkan front, so many families 
lived for months and years on the letters written in Macedonia, 
that few of us can now recall the view we held of those countries 
before 1914, still less understand the attitude of mind which 
prompted one of the most notorious exponents of modern 
journalism to try to dismiss the whole Balkan question during 
the tense days of July 1914 with the cry ‘ To Hell with Serbia.’ 
We can only vaguely recollect that the peoples of the Balkans 
were regarded as a congeries of semi-savage nations, forming what 
Lord Lansdowne called ‘the powder-magazine of Europe,’ and 
characterised by an inordinate passion for committing atrocities 
upon one another. The Balkan Peninsula was a fascinating 
resort for a handful of travellers, but for everyone else it was a 
sufficiently remote and uninteresting subject to render anyone 
who spoke of it liable to be looked upon as a crank. Yet the 
Balkanists were right when they warned the world that trouble 
would arise from that region if attention were not paid to its 
problems. And later on, more than one War Office Department 
wished it could lay its hands on a supply of Balkan experts, for 
when the expeditionary force landed at Salonika there was deplor- 
able ignorance about the elementary requisites needed for meet- 
ing the Balkan climate, and great was the toll of life that resulted 
from inadequate provision for cold in winter and fever in summer. 

Now that the merely personal interest in the Balkans as one 
of the theatres of war is fading away, what is the rational view 
to take of these countries? What is their new position in rela- 
tion to one another and to the rest of Europe, and what is their 
importance, if any, for Britain? 

As a nation we have been made less insular by the war. There 
is probably not one of us who would deny that his knowledge of 
geography is now both wider and more detailed than in 1914. At 
one period of the war every newspaper reader knew exactly where 
Przemysl is—and had his own theory about its correct pronuncia- 
tion. A substantial part of the interest in foreign nations thus 
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stimulated still persists, and there is discernible (by those who 
know where to seek it) a widespread moral sympathy with the 
efforts of the smaller nations to rebuild their social and economic 
life under the new dispensation. All these considerations apply 
to the Balkan States, which in addition have acquired a new world- 
position through the part they played in the war, and two of 
which share the prestige attaching to the Succession States of the 
Habsburg Empire. Two special reasons, moreover, have come 
to the front for interesting ourselves in the Balkan States : first, 
because the supply of foodstuffs and raw materials and the re- 
establishment of markets for our manufactures have become 
matters of vital importance for our national well-being ; second, 
because we are concerned to prevent future war. 


OcrR COMMERCIAL INTEREST 


The products of the Balkan countries—wheat, oil, currants, 
olives, tobacco, timber, hides and skins, attar of roses—are all 
necessary in varying degree to our economic life ; and to the Balkan 
peoples the products of our own industries are equally, if not 
more, essential. It is a notorious fact that, in the past, the 
Balkan markets were not actively cultivated by British manufac- 
turers and merchants. Consular reports invariably contained 
complaints that British traders showed no disposition to adapt 
themselves to the local conditions. In the matter of weights and 
measures, catalogues, and above all the giving of long credit, our 
exporters were always insular and conservative in the extreme. 
The way was easy for Austrian and German business men to use 
the advantage of their geographical proximity for the purpose of 
obtaining the lion’s share of Balkan trade. 

To-day the currencies of all the Balkan States are all much 
depreciated, but it is highly improbable that any of the late enemy 
countries are in a position to recapture Balkan commerce, because 
marks are cheaper than sterling in terms of the local currency. 
The industrial recovery of Germany will have to progress greatly 
before this becomes possible on a large scale, and meanwhile some 
considerable advance towards normal rates of exchange may be 
confidently anticipated if British traders take full advantage of 
the opportunities now offered to them. 


Oor PoLitTicaL INTEREST 


The importance of the second point is well put by Mr. 
Zimmern in his book entitled Nationality and Government when 


he says : 


The English-speaking peoples are vitally concerned with the recon- 
struction of Eastern Europe, if only because upon its stability and upon 
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the happiness of its peoples the peace of the world in the future depends; 
and there is much that both Britain and the United States can do to 
promote their welfare. 


The sitnile of the powder-magazine arose from the fact that 
two great races, Teuton and Slav, and two great empires, Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian, contended for predominance in the Near 
East, while another great empire, the Turkish, constituted a large 
part of the object of their ambitions. The growth of the small 
national States which were carved out of the Turkish Empire 
in the course of the nineteenth century was remarkable, but was 
hampered by the incubus of these imperialistic policies. That 
incubus has passed away, and—unless statesmanship is even more 
bankrupt than it appears—it will not return. Normal develop- 
ment for the Balkan nations, then, is no longer made impossible 
by high political considerations over which they have little or no 
control. The main feature of the Balkan situation to-day is the 
realisation of nationalisms, perhaps the most intense which have 
ever inspired the minds of men. The fulfilment of the dreams 
which to large numbers of people were something more than a 
religion may, it is true, be causing widespread disillusionment ; 
but the achievement of self-determination on the basis of 
nationality is a necessary preliminary to real progress, and a great 
good as a means to that end. And the Balkan peoples are now 

presented with an opportunity they never before enjoyed of 
proving to the world that nationalism is not an end in itself, but 
@ Means to a greater end. 


THE PaRIs SETTLEMENT 


This is not to say that the Balkan settlement drawn up by 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, from the point of view of 
nationality, approached anything near the best achievement 
possible in the circumstances. Its solid feature was the incor- 
poration of the unredeemed Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians of 
Hungary in their own national States, though even this was not 
accomplished without the infliction of injustice upon the Magyars. 
The decision of the Conference upon the question of the Banat, 
so hotly disputed between Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians, was one 
of its most creditable actions. In addition, the Conference recog- 
nised the incorporation of Bessarabia in Rumania and the union 
of Montenegro with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State—both of these 
changes being in harmony with the principle of self-determina- 
tion. And, after some hesitation, the independent Albania 
created by the London Conference of 1913 was preserved. 
Against these successes must be placed positive evils: first, the 
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purely Bulgarian district of Tsaribrod was lopped off from Bul- 
garia and given to Serbia simply and solely for the purpose of 
bringing Sofia within long-range artillery fire from the frontier ; 
and secondly, by the attribution of both Western and Eastern © 
Thrace to Greece, Bulgaria was deprived of territorial access to 
the Aegean Sea (the one great gain which she had retained after 
the disastrous Second Balkan War of 1913). The most heinous 
faults of the Peace Conference in its treatment of Balkan questions 
were sins of omission. The treaties terminating the Second 
Balkan War were drawn up in defiance of the decisions of the 
London Conference a few months earlier, and had never been 
recognised by the Great Powers. Two grave injustices had been 
wrought by these treaties : Rumania had annexed the Southern 
Dobrudja, while Serbia and Greece had partitioned Macedonia 
(the miserable fragment round Strumnitza which Bulgaria saved 
from the wreck in 1913 has now been taken away). It happened 
that, with the exception of Turkey (which since 1913 can hardly 
be regarded as a Balkan State in any real sense), the victors who 
divided the spoils after the Second Balkan War—Serbia, Rumania 
and Greece—were numbered in the ranks of the Allies who 
triumphed in 1918. Now these Powers, as a reward for their 
services to the common cause, counted on there being no revision 
of the 1913 settlement derogatory to their interests, and at the 
Peace Conference all their resources of diplomacy, intrigue, and 
propaganda were concentrated upon that end. 

The concern which British experts and ministers displayed 
at Paris was naturally for the creation of a force in the Near East 
which would serve the British need of influence in fhat part of 
the world, and of the free route to the Black Sea. We selected 
for our favourite candidate for this honour the Kingdom of Greece, 
and when it was pointed out that Greece is nat noted for stability 
and that Venizelos might be defeated or die our pundits appeared 
to be swayed not by reason but by instinctive attachment to 
that remarkable personality. The warnings of rational men have 
proved correct all too soon, and we are witnessing now the 
attempt to change horses and put our money on the Turks with- 
out excessive loss of dignity. In either case it is the British 
route of influence that is in view, and in this outlook the Balkan 
States were of no high political concern. At the Paris Con- 
ference everything depended upon the application of President 
Wilson’s eleventh Point : 


the relations of the several Balkan States to one another should be deter- 
mined by friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance 
and nationality, and international guarantees of the political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should 


be entered into. 
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But American influence upon the Balkan settlement was 
weakened by the fact that the United States had never declared 
war against either Bulgaria or Turkey. The most it could accom- 
plish was to insist upon a provision in the Treaty of Neuilly that 
Bulgarian Thrace should be ceded to the Allied and Associated 
Powers. It was not till the United States had entirely with- 
drawn from the Conference that this territory was handed over 
to Greece in full sovereignty. The final result of the peace- 
making, so far as the application of self-determination to Bul- 
garians was concerned, was described by the Daily Chronicle— 
an organ which can hardly be accused of unfriendliness towards 
the authors of the settlement—as involving the exclusion from 
the Bulgarian State of roughly one quarter of those who are 
Bulgarian by nationality, inhabitants of Macedonia, Thrace, and 
the Dobrudja. 

This grotesque disregard of self-determination in the case of 
Bulgaria forms the one serious blot upon the picture presented 
by the Balkan States to-day. Under the old dispensation such 
evils could only be remedied by resort to war, but now the optimist 
may point to the machinery of the League of Nations for enabling 
territorial readjustments to be made by peaceable means. It 
must be confessed that at present the prospects that this 
machinery will function effectually do not appear bright, but it 
may be argued that any judgment upon this question will be 
premature until the Supreme Council of the Principal Allied 
Powers has passed out of existence, and it becomes clear whether 
the idea of the League or the old idea of the Balance of Power, 
the alignment of European (and possibly other) Powers in two 
opposed camps, is to prevail. 

Fortunately, however, it is not upon the League of Nations 
that all hopes of modifying the Balkan settlement in the interests 
of justice and stability need be staked. Even those who believe 
that the League will constitute a factor of importance know very 
well that the eastern European nations in general do not share 
their views and that trouble will arise at all events more easily 
there than in other parts of the world. The alternative possi- 
bility lies in the realisation—without the League, if necessary— 
of the Gladstonian ideal, ‘The Balkans for the Balkan peoples.’ 
With the passing of the menace of Russification or Austrification, 
the field has been cleared for a substantial advance in that direc- 
tion. It is a question for the peoples and politicians of the 
Western democracies to decide whether new obstacles shall be 
thrown across the path of progress in the shape of alliances, 

economic exploitation, financial pressure, and the like. Dealing 
with the position before the War, Mr. Brailsford, the most 
eminent authority we possess upon Balkan affairs, made some 
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apposite remarks upon this aspect. In his book, The War of 
Steel and Gold, he said : 

Europe made or pretended to make some futile efforts to prevent the 
outbreaks of the Balkan Wars. ‘They failed because they were insincere. 
Dither of these wars could have been prevented if French banks had been 
forbidden to finance the combatants. Our own finance was, comparatively 
perhaps, wholly innocent. The case is worth citing only as an illustratién 
of the importance of securing first of all that diplomacy shall control 
finance, and secondly that public opinion shall control diplomacy. * 
Looking back upon the records of recent years, we can see how finance 
might have been used to prevent Russian aggression in Persia, to save 
the Duma, to control the aberrations of Turkish policy, to prevent the 
outbreak of a shameful war. The tool lies ready for the grasp of a 
Buropean democracy strong enough and united enough to use it. 


There is a certain truth in the paradoxical statement that 
the interest of the Balkan States demands the disappearance of 
our own political interest in them. What is most needed is a 
Monroe Doctrine for the Balkans on the broadest possible basis 
—or at least a self-denying ordinance to be adopted by the non- 
Balkan Powers. For the present, however, it remains none the 
less necessary for British politicians and publicists to realise what 
are the fundamental requisites of Balkan stability still to be 
provided—the restitution to Bulgaria of the Southern Dobrudja 
and part of Thrace (including territorial access to the Aegean 
Sea) and a settlement of the vexed question of Macedonia. 


THE BALKANS To-DAY 


The Balkan peoples are a group of nations with many common 
social and economic characteristics, although each has its own 
distinctive qualities. You have the Albanian, universally famed 
for his loyalty, his love of country, his preference for living on 
the fruits of other men’s labours, with his peculiar language and 
character. You have the Greek, clever and active, and con- 
spicuous as a trader and politician. You have the Serb, full 
of poetry and romance. You have the Bulgar, noted for industry 
on the land and a curious stubborn optimism. You have the 
Rumanian, held in serfdom on his great estates (which exist in 
no other Balkan land) by a corrupt and dissolute plutocracy. You 
have Jews and Mohammedan Bulgars, descendants of Slavs con- 
verted by force, as well as Greeks of the same kind. All these 
add to the variety of types, and finally you have the Turks, of 
a temperament wholly distinct from the others, admirably fitted 
to make useful peasants. All these have political differences which 
would be best settled among themselves; and it will be to their 
own advantage and to the advantage of the rest of the world 
if they are enabled and encouraged to set their own house in 
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order and to develop their differing capacities and resources with 
mutual ,toleration. In such circumstances as these their political 
importance for us should be no greater than that of the Scan- 
dinavian group. 

To realise how great an advance would be represented by the 
change of outlook suggested we have only to recall some of the 
outstanding events of the last half-century. The Balkans were 
often a subject of grave concern for our Government and our 
newspapers, but a subject always discussed (as was inevitable 
under the existing political conditions) from the point of view 
of our imperial interests. The Balkan question was most pro- 
minent in the later ’seventies when Disraeli intervened to upset 
the Treaty of San Stefano imposed by Russia on Turkey. Glad- 
stone roused the country on ,the Bulgarian atrocities (i.e. atro- 
cities perpetrated upon Bulgarians by Turks), but failed to thwart 
his opponent’s anti-Russian policy. The Congress of Berlin gave 
a new lease of life to Turkey in the Balkans, prolonging the 
sufferings of Bulgars and Greeks. Disraeli allowed Austria and 
Turkey to oppress Serbs and Albanians in order to give those 
two empires a co-terminous frontier and make Serbia a pawn 
in the hands of one of Russia’s rivals. In 1903 renewed Turkish 
barbarities in Macedonia were condoned so as to avoid dissensions 
upon the stage of Europe as a whole. A furious propaganda of 
education and violence was carried on by the local States under 
the encouragement of Russia, Austria and Italy in turn. The 
feuds and barbarities which have been only too characteristic of 
Balkan life, though largely exaggerated for propagandist pur- 
poses, have been themselves to a great extent the product of 
foreign interference. 


A brief glimpse of post-war political conditions in the various 
Balkan States will probably remove from the reader’s mind any 
suspicions that things are still much as they used to be, and that 
the Balkan peoples will succeed no better under the new conditions 
than under the old. Everywhere in the Balkans during the past 
two years vigorous—and by no means unsuccessful—efforts have 
been made to set the wheels of society in motion again. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


In the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, the Constituent Assembly, 
which met in December 1920, was presented by the Govern- 
ment of the day with a draft Constitution which it was expected 
to accept en bloc. Many members, however, refused to take the 
oath. The Radicals and the Democrats who constitute the 
Government bloc are divided on the question of the breaking up 
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of large estates. The advocates of a satisfactory measure of 
devolution form a powerful minority. The Government tends to 
represent the ‘Greater Serbia,’ and the former provinces of the 
Habsburg Empire, which are both more civilised and more 
politically experienced than Serbia proper, have reacted against 
this tendency. The party led by Radich—republican, Croatian 
and federalist—is rapidly growing in influence. Radich has pro- 
claimed his desire to unite all the peasants of the Balkans in one 
state, and he especialiy invites the kindred branch of the Southern 
Slavs—‘ our Bulgarian brothers.’ The question of Montenegro 
has not seriously hampered Jugo-Slavia ; reports of British ofiicials 
have criticised the methods employed by the Serbs in Montenegro, 
but the elections disposed of the question of unification, and the 
death of King Nicolas has almost certainly brought to an end the 
history of Montenegro as an independent State (that is, if it ever 
was independent in the strictest sense). The best evidence of a 
new and altogether welcome form of political sagacity in Balkan 
affairs is provided by the Treaty of Rapallo, disposing of the 
Adriatic question in a manner which reflects great credit upon 
both Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 


RUMANIA 


Rumania has hardly made as much progress as Jugo-Slavia, 
though she possesses in Take Jonesco one of the three or four 
Balkan politicians who enjoy a European reputation. Consider- 
ing the potential ‘ Alsace-Lorraine’ created by the incorporation 
of the Bulgarian Dobrudja, Rumania’s relations with Bulgaria are 
remarkably good. The country is under the domination of Con- 
servatives, if not reactionaries. Some steps have been taken in 
the direction of granting fuller rights to Jews. (Rumania, it will 
be recalled, only agreed under pressure to the clauses in the 
treaties for the protection of minorities.) 

The miserable condition of the peasants on the large estates, 
always a notorious evil in Rumania, has been slightly mitigated ; 
but the law of 1918 for expropriating large properties has not 
been fully executed. Discontent is caused by the handing over 
of estates to peasant associations instead of to individuals, and 
the uncertainty thus created has resulted in decreased production. 
That the agrarian problem has not been solved, in spite of the 
assertions of the extremely corrupt gang which has hitherto held 
the peasants down with great brutality, is proved by the fact that 
@ new agrarian reform bill is under discussion. The amount of 
land which owners should be allowed to retain has not been settled. 
It is not surprising that Socialism finds support in Rumania. The 
condition of the Socialist party there is typical of its condition 
in other Balkan States: it has split into three groups—Social 
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Democrats, Centralists (equivalent to the independent Socialists 
of Germany), and Communists. Bratiano, the former pro- 
Entente Premier and a prominent figure at the Paris Conferences, 
refuses to attend Parliament on the ground that the present 
Chamber is unfit for him to associate with—a piquant incident 
which speaks volumes for its character ! 


GREECE 


The condition of Greece is sufficiently familiar to the British 
public through the able despatches of the correspondents of the 
Manchester Guardian and the Daily Telegraph. Her entangle- 
ments in Asia Minor have at any rate had the beneficial result of 
preventing the execution of imperialistic designs upon Southern 
Albania. The Greek administration in the European territories 
recently acquired is far from satisfactory, and provides grounds 
for the opinion that, unless a term is soon set to the Asiatic adven- 
ture, Magna Graecia will undergo still more startling vicissitudes 
during the present decade. Recollecting the strength and per- 
sistence of the kaleidoscopic tradition in Greek politics, one finds 
it difficult to understand the confidence with which British diplo- 
mats at Paris cast their influence so whole-heartedly on the side 
of Greek megalomania. Rumour and scandal have given ex- 
planations in abundance, but the only certainty hitherto is that 
several interesting chapters in the history of the relations between 
Britain and Greece during the war and the Conference have still 
to be written. 


BULGARIA 


When we turn to Bulgaria, a country which in pre-war days 
was not unjustly regarded as the most progressive in the Balkans, 
we find fresh evidence of a remarkable capacity for Western 
civilisation in a people which had for centuries been obliterated 
by Turkish misrule. The power of recuperation they have dis- 
played bears out the testimony of their character given by the 
famous Croat Bishop Strossmayer in 1876 : ‘ The Bulgarians are 
an extremely quiet, sensible and hard-working people, rich in 
domestic virtues.’ The country is governed by a Cabinet repre- 
senting the Agrarian Party alone and presided over by Stambu- 
lisky. In the single-chamber Parliament, the Agrarians number 
110 deputies, while the Communists with forty-two are the only 
important factor in the opposition. The Agrarian Party is 
opposed both to the bourgeois parties on the one hand and to 
Bolshevism on the other. It is the chief representative of the 
peasant movement which has arisen in reaction against the 
domination of aristocracies or industrialists. It is in sympathy 
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with the Peasant Party in Croatia, which, if it comes into power, 
will bring Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria into close relationship. The 
Agrarians are vigorous supporters of the extension of education 
and ardent advocates of the brotherhood of the peasants of all 
countries. It may be that some of us will live to see the ‘ Green 
International ’ rival (and perhaps supersede) the Red. The legis- 
lation of the present Government is original. In accordance 
with its principle that private property should be upheld so long 
as the land is worked by the owner, a bachelor may hold forty 
units of land, and a married man 100 units. Expropriation is 
effected by compulsory purchase at a price based on the average 
value of the last ten years. Another experiment of the Agrarians, 
namely, compulsory non-military service, is exciting European 
attention. By a Labour Act, modelled upon the usual military 
service laws, every Bulgarian male at the age of twenty and every 
female at the age of sixteen becomes liable to give a certain period 
of (civilian) labour service to the community; in an emergency 
every citizen between the ages of twenty and fifty can be called 
up for four months’ service. Among its stated objects is the 
desire ‘ to awaken in all citizens, irrespective of their social status 
or means, a love of community and manual labour,’ and ‘to 
improve the moral and economic condition of the people, fostering 
in the citizens a consciousness of their duties to themselves and 
to society, and instructing them in rational methods of work in 
all branches of economic activity.’ Whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the experiment bears a striking resemblance to the 
suggestions of a substitute for compulsory military service put 
forward by William James over twenty years ago. 

Pupils in schools come within the scope of the Act. Boys 
and girls cease their school work for a week in order to fulfil their 
complement of industrial conscription. The girls clean the 
schools, while the boys do road-making and nursery gardens. 
At one town they are to plant the surrounding hills and build 
bridges. These measures are not freaks of Slav imagination, but 
must be taken with the well-established devotion of the Bulgarian 
race to education and their laborious effort towards progress. 
Though the youngest of the Slav peoples liberated from the Turks, 
Bulgaria rapidly surpassed her neighbours in the number of 
schools and teachers, and in establishing a high standard of 
literacy. In 1880 three per cent. of the population could read 
and write. In 1910 the figure had risen to 83 per cent. The 
number of children in elementary schools in that year in Bulgaria 
was 400,000 ; in Greece, 274,000; in Serbia, 136,000. 

It would not be fair to pass from Bulgaria without mentioning 
the courageous determination displayed by the Government in 
fulfilling the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly. Some complaints 
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have recently been made by the Serbian Government, attributing 
disturbances in Macedonia to Bulgarian intrigues, but it is clearly 
proved by the reports of the Allied representatives that Stam- 
bulisky has been remarkably successful in preventing the forma- 
tion of bands, and that Bulgaria is not responsible for the 
conditions which prevail in Macedonia or Thrace. 

In foreign policy M. Stambulisky is so infent on good rela- 
tions with his neighbours that little has been heard of the inhuman 
action of Jugo-Slavia and Greece in retaining even to-day large 
numbers of prisoners of war, and this although, through the 
intervention of Dr. Nansen, a special mission of the International 
Red Cross has visited Belgrade and Athens to urge immediate 
release. 

The firm peace policy of M. Stambulisky and his leaning 
towards the Allies have the strong support and approval of the 
Bulgarian peasants. They remember how their Premier was 
imprisoned during the war for his Allied sympathies. ‘ You 
will lose your head for this,’ declared M. Stambulisky to King 
Ferdinand on the occasion of Bulgaria’s entry into the war. 
‘Look after your own,’ replied the King, ‘yours is a younger 
head than mine.’ As the peasants form 75 per cent. of the 
population their opposition to the war policy disproves the state. 
ment that because ex-King Ferdinand led his armies against the 
Entente the Bulgarian nation is now deserving of punishment 
by the Allies. 

The vital question of to-day being the maintenance of peace 
in the future I refrain from enlarging on the attitude which 
Bulgaria might have been induced to adopt towards the Allies 
by a wiser diplomacy on their part. 


ALBANIA 


Turkey not being any longer a Balkan Power there remains 
only Albania. During the war it seemed doubtful whether this 
state would be preserved ; but its disappearance would have been 
a grave discredit to the settlement. The British Government has 
indicated that it adheres to the frontiers of 1913 (which nowhere 
erred to the advantage of Albania), but as yet the Supreme 
Council has made no authoritative utterance. Meanwhile some 
parts of this territory have been invaded by Serbia and Greece, 
and a considerable number of Albanian villages have been 
destroyed. The admission of Albania to the League of Nations 
was a welcome recognition of her right to exist independently, 
but it will require all the vigilance of the Western Powers to 
prevent encroachments upon this small but fascinating people. 
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THE NEw BALKAN OUTLOOK 


The most important and fundamental change in the Balkan 
situation produced by the war does not emerge from the fore- 
going summary. It could not be included there because it is 
shared by all the Balkan peoples. This change may be summed 
up in a phrase: while the critics contend among themselves 
whether or not Europe has been ‘ Balkanised,’ it is undeniable 
that the Balkans have been ‘ Europeanised’ to an extent which 
no man dreamt of seven years ago. Geographically, Bulgaria 
and Albania are now the only two countries which are Balkan 
countries and nothing more; Serbia, Rumania and Greece have 
big parts to play on another stage. Intellectually the years of 
co-operation in military affairs with the more highly developed 
countries of the West have left behind a leaven of knowledge and 
love of new ways of living and thinking which will constitute 
a civilising force in the Balkans until the present generation 
passes away. The admirable efforts of such organisations as the 
Serbian Relief Fund and the Scottish Women’s Hospitals have 
added their contributions to this influence. An eager desire for 
closer acquaintance with Western literature and culture is every- 
where to be noticed, and France in particular has already done 
much, through the subsidised organisation known as ‘ L’ Alliance 
francaise,’ to place her contribution to our civilisation before the 
enthusiastic youth of the Balkan countries. 

The all-important question which it rests with the future to 
decide is whether this many-sided movement in the direction of 
‘Europeanisation ’ will enable the Balkan States to form a self-pro- 
tecting group or whether it will involve them in fresh entangle- 
ments which will leave them no better off in the long run than they 
were before the war. From this point of view the tendencies 
towards a rapprochement between the two main branches of the 
Southern Slavs are significant, although as yet they are no more 
than tendencies. One event in recent months, however, pro- 
vides some concrete evidence that non-Balkan Powers may find 
some difficulty in future if they attempt to carry out the time- 
honoured policies of buying the alliance of Balkan States for 
their own political ends. The so-called ‘ Little Entente,’ com- 
prising the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Tchecho-Slovakia and 
Rumania, is in origin a group formed for defence against any 
possible attempt to restore the Habsburg dynasty. If the recent 
adventure of the ex-Emperor Karl had met with any success in 
Hungary the ‘ Little Entente’ would undoubtedly have taken 
measures to deal with the situation. And it seems equally certain 
that it would act effectively against any similar coup, even if 
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it were countenanced or engineered by one of the Greater Powers, 
Thus the ‘ Little Entente’ may perhaps be looked to for the 
formulation eventually of a sort of Monroe Doctrine for a portion 
of the Balkans. 

In addition, it holds out hopes of developments on a wider 
scale. One of the partners, Tchecho-Slovakia, is not a Balkan 
State, but is on excellent terms with the one Balkan Slav Power, 
Bulgaria, which is at present excluded. Now, if the federalist 
movement progresses in Jugo-Slavia to the extent which may 
confidently be anticipated, a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of Macedonia may be found in some form of provincial autonomy 
within Jugo-Slavia. The present Bulgarian Government has 
certainly endeavoured to turn the thoughts of aggrieved Mace- 
donia to other solutions than armed liberation by Bulgaria. A 
settlement of Macedonia on these lines once achieved Tchecho- 
Slovakia might very well use influence to bring about the inclusion 
of Bulgaria within the ‘ Little Entente.’ It might then become 
possible to look towards the logical development of this move- 
ment in‘ the shape of a confederation of the Southern Slavs, 
comprising Bulgaria, Croatia, Macedonia and Serbia (the order 
given is alphabetical). 

Unfortunately, there do not appear to be any good hopes that 
Bulgaria’s grievance in being cut off from the Aegean Sea will 
shortly be removed by a process of peaceful readjustment. None 
of those who are best entitled to form an opinion believes that 
the clauses in the Treaty giving to Bulgaria guarantees of com- 
mercial facilities through Dedeagatch will be a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty. If the principal Allied Powers come to 
see the injustice which they have inflicted upon Bulgaria here 
an opportunity of rectifying it will arise when Greeks and Turks 
meet—as they must eventually—to negotiate peace. In this 
event it is to be hoped that British influence will be directed 
towards removing one of the gravest dangers to the Balkan 
settlement. 

‘ How far a happier prospect is opening out for a region of 
the world which in a high degree has suffered for centuries may 
be tested by recalling what President Wilson said in February 
1918 : 


First, that each part of the final settlement must be based on the 
essential justice of that particular case, and upon such adjustments as are 
most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
game, even the great game now for ever discredited of the balance of 
power. 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and not 
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as part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 


states. 
Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the 


utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would be 
likely in time to break the peace of Hurope, and consequently of the world. 


Mr. Wilson’s dreams are not altogether unrealised, but the 
Paris Conference, which General Smuts is said to have described 
as a thieves’ kitchen, was not the body to make their realisation 
complete. The seeds of Balkan war have again been sown; and 
even if war be localised its dangers will be far-reaching. The 
extreme alarmist, fearing a revival of German ambition, must 
admit that the re-establishment of a decadent Turkey offers an 
incentive which is increased by denying the self-determination 
principle to each of the three states which in the Great War 
linked Germany and Turkey together. The Allied policy was 
reinforced by the doctrine of punishment, but it fell into the 
great illusion by which we view other nations as a unified per- 
sonality, forgetting our own national diversity, and it strengthened 
the forces which, in each country, we wish to see subordinated. 


Noet Buxton. 
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LETTERS FROM RUSSIA 


LETTERS have reached me several times already from Moscow 
by a devious but safe channel. My correspondent, whom I know 
of old, is one of the numerous group of Russian intellectuals who 
have taken service with the Bolsheviks. Not that they accept the 
Communist theories. But simply hunger and the impossibility 
to leave the country have forced them to sell their knowledge to 
those who control the food supply and who moreover have ample 
physical means to enforce obedience. The writer has also pre- 
viously pointed out’ that the extraordinary lack of moral resist- 
ance of the Russian bourgeoisie has made the most amazing com- 
promises possible. Existence under such conditions can have but 
@ singularly depraving influence, and my correspondent recognises 
this in one of his letters in words full of poignant misery : 


‘To the free man in England from the slave of the Kremlin 
greetings. Hunger and the fear of death have reduced me to 
slavery, and my name is on the list of those who serve the 
tyrants. I cower in my dark corner, happy when I am able to 
escape the scorpions of the slavedrivers. But if I have lost 
my liberty and if courage has been driven out of me, the hate 
of the oppressor is intact, and in secret I carefully fan its flame. 
My hate for the tyrants will never die. It will endure long 
after they themselves will have disappeared.’ 


In another passage my friend says : 


‘They may have destroyed our courage (of which we never 
had too much), but our hate they have augmented a hundred- 
fold. My most agonising thought is that even after the masters 
have fallen through into hell the mark of slavery will remain 
burned deeply into our souls. A new generation is necessary 
to make this country free and happy.’ 


But if moral resistance has been annihilated, the capacity to 
observe has been made more acute.. My correspondent evidently 
takes delight in sending me his impressions in the hope that other 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1919. 
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juckier people may profit by them. A striking passage describes, 
for example, the state of mind of the present rulers of Russia : 


‘I have had the precious advantage of perusing a collection 
of foreign newspapers. I see with pleasure that your interest 
in Russia has waned considerably. It was an unhealthy 
interest, and you are all the better without it. Watching Lenin 
and others as I do daily, I have arrived at an extraordinary con- 
clusion which will probably astonish you. These people con- 
tinue to imagine that Moscow is the hub of the Universe. They 
sincerely believe that the world’s attention is concentrated upon 
them. This amazing infatuation pervades their whole men- 
tality. They are convinced that the Government [the author 
of the letter means evidently the British Government] has 
nothing else to do but to get busy on schemes for the over- 
throw of Bolshevism. In every corner these people see there- 
fore a new menace, some deep-laid plot agamst the Soviets. 

‘We know here that the mondial revolution has miscarried. 
In fact, Lenin has been saying this ever since Bela Kun lost 
Hungary. Nevertheless and perhaps all the more are they 
convinced of an active desire on the part of Europe to lay 
them low. Like a modern Ahasuerus Lenin holds on his pre- 
destined course. He has given up long ago the hope of being 
able to influence events to any extent. He just holds on because 
he cannot stop. His brain is too capable not to make him 
see the inevitable end. He has his moments of terrible lucidity. 
But he cannot stop. You seem to know so very little of what 
the situation here really is. You would be astonished to learn 
how little we know about it ourselves. Like an island the 
Kremlin is being continually attacked by onrushing waves. 
They come from the open, nobody knows precisely from where. 
Under the never-ceasing onslaught the shore is crumbling. And 
nothing can really be done. Our budget of news about events 
in the Ukraine, in Siberia, and in many other places is remark- 
ably poor. Some energetic comrade penetrates the mysterious 
region usually with a well-armed expedition. He gets news, 
does something, and then again a blank. The void is all around 
us. One thing we have lost definitely: a grip on the brains 
and on the soul of the nation. What does Russia think? We 
do not know. Silence all around. This is terrible, and may 
be the signal of death. At times I think the modern Ahasuerus 
would welcome the tranquillity of political dissolution. But it 
is slow, so slow in coming.’ 


From the very citadel of Bolshevik rule a voice reaches us. 


And what a voice! Never until now has the real state of things 
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been expressed so forcibly and clearly. Witness the following 
sentences : 


‘You can imagine with what delight I register all the 
increasing signs of their approaching downfall. I wonder if 
you smile when I say this. But here, where time has 
ceased to be of. value and where we live concentrated in our 
own misfortune, we are better judges of the situation. There 
is one really important thing : the masters are worn out. The 
kinetic energy which has driven them so fast and so furiously 
is on the ebb. Signs of senile decay are evident. You smile 
again? Let me tell you one thing. Have you not remarked 
how swiftly human energies have always been devoured by 
revolutions? The leaders live at high pressure and are con- 
stantly replaced by fresh forces pressing from underneath. In 
the case of the present masters of Russia the rule, curiously 
enough, has not been followed. The same men are on top 
as three years ago. No new forces have come along to stiffen 
their ranks. The veterans are carrying on, and no relief is 
in sight. The masters are cut off from the nation. The sap 
from the broadly flung-out roots does not reach the decayed 
treetop to which they cling. . . . All of them are greatly 
depressed and apprehensive of the coming day. And we, their 
slaves, sit in dark corners watching the plight of our 
masters. .. .’ 


My correspondent then explains his contention that the Bol- 
sheviks are not a national government. There is a poignant 
interest for me in seeing him express a view which in better days 
we had investigated in common : 


‘The present masters of Russia are not a national govern- 
ment at all. We have seen before tyrants endure for a long 
time. But for this their rule had to be profitable to at least 
part of the population. Who profits now from the present 
administration in Russia? Very few, and their number is 
dwindling fast. Therefore the tyrants are doomed because 
(1) they are worn out and new forces are not available to brace 
them up, (2) they are not a national government, and (3) their 
rule has ceased to be profitable to any class or any important 
group in Russia.’ 


A question in which not sufficient interest is being taken is 
to know how can people exist under present conditions in Russia. 
If things are as bad as we have been saying for years past and 
continue to say, how in the world can anybody be alive in Russia 
now? An answer is contained in the following illuminating 
passage : 
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‘If you want to know why we exist and why we are not all 
gone yet, you must try to forget European civilised conditions. 
Try to think of Germany after the Thirty Years War, or of 
England after the Great Plague, or even better of Italy after 
the collapse of the Western Roman Empire. It is extraordinary 
how little human beings really need to eke out an existence. 
Not the existence of a civilised man, but of a sort of Australian 
savage. Take my case. Though a prominent slave of the rulers 
I have not eaten my fill since months and months. I do not 
wash daily. My shirt has not been laundried for many weeks. 
My dress is greasy, torn, and shapeless. My holed boots have 
soles of plaited string. My beard is unkempt, my hands are 
always black, and the nails are broken and soiled. Although 
only a few years over forty I stoop. There are pouches under 
my eyes. I have no watch, no handkerchief, and no collar. 
Go to your slums. You may meet an old peddler slouching 
furtively with a dirty sack over his shoulder, bent, dirty, and 
disgusting. Think that you have seen what I am at present. 
If I remain an intellectual of sorts it is because I cannot help 
it. I cannot get rid completely of my past. But only wait 
and see what the future generation will be. Our sons and 
daughters will pay, and are already paying, for our abasement. 
The present régime has not created a single intellectual worker. 
As in everything else it draws only on the fast-dwindling 
material and spiritual reserves accumulated previously. 
Naturally there are among us fat, sleek, happy individuals who 
have contrived to live comfortably under Bolshevism. But 
these people, my friend, you must destroy like a brood of 
vipers. . . .’ 


It would appear that the only way to exist decently in Soviet 
Russia is to sell not your services only, but your very soul to 
the devilish forces now raging in that unhappy country. The 
truth about the position of the intellectual classes in Russia seems 
to be that they exist under Bolshevism for the sole reason that 
they have come into being before, and that they have not all 
disappeared because human capacity to endure under the most 
appalling hardships is simply amazing. But my correspondent 
mentions those sleek individuals who manage to get on even with 
the Bolsheviks. I have at my disposal the written confession of 
a Russian bourgeois who seems to have arranged his affairs very 
well indeed whilst serving the Soviet Republic, and who, availing 
himself of a propitious moment, has left Russia and Lenin’s 
paradise never to return. He says: 


‘. . . I was not better off than the others. But then, quite 
by chance, I met XX, the Bolshevik commissar. Many years 
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ago he had been in the service of our firm when grandfather 
was yet alive. I tried to tackle him on the sentimental side, 
This worked badly. Then I started playing cards with him 
and arranged a few nice suppers. That helped. Very soon 
he got me a good job in his own department. So life began to 
look more rosy. We had the improved Communist rations and 
other advantages: Also there was a certain guarantee against 
arrest. Things began to look even better when I prevailed 
upon XX to come and live at our flat. He is not a bad man 
really. The world only knows what made him officially a 
Communist, for at heart he is nothing but a gambler. His 
presence at the flat protected us against invasion by undesirable 
elements. We had to give up to him the drawing-room, the 
library, and the best bedroom. But he was usually away all 
day and did not bother us. The trouble happened always at 
night, when he brought company and played cards until morn- 
ing. When he lost he made an awful row and woke everybody 
up with the noise. But we were thankful to have him there 
all the same. . . . There was not much work to do at the 
office. The great thing was only to pretend to be busy. So 
we collected statistics and made wonderful comparative tables 
and diagrams. The Bolsheviks have a superstitious reverence 
for all things bureaucratic, and the more you write the better 
they like it. Then we invented a plan which would have revolu- 
tionised the whole of Russian industry if it could have been 
really applied. But for this we did not care. The great thing 
was to get the statistics and write the reports with diagrams. 
I had under me sixty clerks, all receiving salaries, rations, etc., 
and compiling figures. When we were short of facts we 
invented them. The only thing we did not want was to ter- 
minate our work. For that would have meant dismissal. . . . 
Gradually I came to know other influential people in the party. 
I can’t say who of them was sincere, who was simply a crook. 
But I think I can say that those who seemed to be honest were 
the most unpractical persons I have ever met, and those 
who appeared to be crooks were the greatest blackguards. So 
I made the acquaintance of ZZ, who, after having met me 
only twice, proposed to get for me my wife’s jewels, which yet 
remained in her private safe-deposit at the nationalised bank. 
As I considered them lost in any case, I agreed to give ZZ 
half if he brought me the other safely. After some misgivings 
I handed over the keys to him. To my astonishment the same 
evening he brought me the promised part of my wife’s jewels. 
He must have arranged the thing with the commissar at the 
bank. But I never asked. . . . After two years of faithful 
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service the Bolsheviks decided to send me to Riga on a mission. 
Here XX and other friends helped me, so that my wife, instead 
of remaining as hostage to the Extraordinary Commission, was 
allowed to proceed with me. You may imagine that once over 
the border I could not be prevailed upon to return for any 
amount of money. . . . Crossing from Norway to England, I 
quite by chance met YYY, of the Bolshevik delegation. He 
slyly asked me if I was ever going back. I diplomatically said 
a few words about going back some day after my health had 
been re-established. ‘‘ Do not be a fool,’’ said the great man. 
This was my last meeting with the Bolsheviks.’ 


A striking proof of the moral depression is furnished by the 


following short extract from a letter written by one of the few 
men in Moscow who have contrived to conserve some energy : 





‘W. [a prominent member of the old Bar, a young man who 
had served with distinction all through the war] was brought 
before Dsershinsky [the head of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion], who personally told him that the tribunal had condemned 
him to death and that nothing could save him. W. made an 
eloquent speech protesting against the Terror and foretold the 
inevitable end of the Bolshevik régime. But the tragedy of 
the situation lies in the fact that W. had all the time in his 
pocket a revolver which we had been able to smuggle to him, 
and he never thought about using it against the tyrant who 
was sitting a few feet away. This is terrible. This useless 
eloquence, when he could have shot him down and then shot 
himself! All our Russian intellectuals seem to be rotten ; they 
have not a spark of virile spirit left in them.’ 


The danger to the young generation is illustrated by a remark- 


able letter received from a Kiev refugee. He reports to the 
headmaster of a famous college, who since the catastrophe has 
been living abroad : . 





‘The building is yet intact. I mean the walls and a part 
of the furnishings. But the final destruction is inevitable. 
The heating system does not work. The mains have burst. 
All is falling to pieces. My heart hurts when I think of the 
devastation. The sanitary arrangements are useless. Last 
winter we have been flooded with filth seven times. You can 
imagine what the basement is like. The garden has ceased to 
exist. The college is now called a school of labour, but, as all 
other institutions, exists only nominally. The children are 
like hooligans. They burn chairs and tables in the stoves and 
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make every room a lavatory. As there are no servants the 
building is in a filthy state. The books from the library have 
disappeared. Lessons do not take more than three hours, and 
that only nominally. How can you expect hungry sick people 
to teach? Since January no salaries have been paid. All the 
teachers are in a terrible state. You remember K., what a 
handsome woman she was. Now she is reduced to a skeleton, 
and her face is not larger than a fist. All think only of how 
to escape. Many wish for death. There are no books, no 
paper, no ink, no pencils. . . .’ 


We seem to be in the presence of a colossal catastrophe which 
is even greater than we, in the security of our comfortable homes 
and of our well-ordered society, can imagine, something mediaeval. 
A letter smuggled out of Moscow speaks about the depth of 
despair which has invaded all classes : 


‘ Joy does not exist in Sovdepia. The most energetic people 
have become the prey of a great depression which leaves them 
forceless. People have ceased to believe in themselves. They 
are waiting for something to happen, for somebody to come 
to save them. . . . The Communists themselves (the thieves 


excepted) have also lost courage. They have exhausted their 
stock of imagination and cannot invent anything. The Extra- 
ordinary Commission alone continues its bold activities, which 
Lenin himself is powerless to put an end to.’ 


The writer could continue to give endless extracts from 
authentic letters received from Russia describing the moral and 
economic bankruptcy of a once great country. But really this 
would be useless. To convince incredulous people in this country 
not letters are needed but tangible facts. Let us console ourselves 
with the thought that time is our best witness and is working for 
us. Where are those who not so long ago saw Russian Bolshevism 
sweeping the world in the van of a stupendous revolution? The 
time is not far distant when the protagonists for trade with the 
Bolsheviks will join them in the shamed silence which has been 
imposed upon them by the very course of events. And so it 
will go on gradually to the inevitable end. 

Somewhere beneath this chaotic debris great national forces 
lie securely hidden. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Russia was in exactly the same state of dissolution 
as at the present time. Reading the old chronicles one is 
amazed at the similarity between two periods separated by more 
than three hundred years. Even the expressions used are the 
same. Then, as even now, Russians themselves raised blood- 
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stained sacrilegious hands against their own brothers and their 
own land. But after all order came out of chaos, and the great 
period of building up the greatest and the most compact Empire 
followed. We wish to believe that even now the banners are 
ready to be unfurled which will lead the nation to a gloriously 
splendid destiny. But on these banners must be written the 


words Duty and Honour. 
VLADIMIR, POLIAKOFF. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


NOTWITHSTANDING much recent discussion about venereal disease 
the public has no conception of the actual truth. The following 
figures are official and more or less trustworthy. Before the war 
10 per cent. of the inhabitants of the great towns suffered from 
syphilis. Gonorrhoea, since it is more infective, but also because 
it may be contracted more than once, is many times more common. 
Both diseases increased greatly during the war, especially in its 
later years, and have increased still more since. Seventy-nine per 
cent. of the population of the United Kingdom is urban, and 
almost the whole rural population has easy access to large 
cities. The mortality in proportion to the number of infec- 
tions is small, yet syphilis alone is said to be the fourth killing 
disease. If these figures are even approximately correct, it would 
seem that about every other person in the United Kingdom has 
suffered from venereal disease in some form, and that hardly a 
family has escaped. Our hospitals and asylums for the blind, 
paralysed, insane, or otherwise broken in body and mind are full 
of its victims. It is responsible for an immense infant mortality, 
and for a great part of the sterility and life of pain led by many 
women, many of whom are unaware of the cause of their suffer- 
ings. There are always at least a million innocent sufferers. The 
public expenditure for providing free treatment for the infected 
poor runs into hundreds of thousands of pounds, the cost of main- 
taining the broken poor is many millions, the total cost to the 
community through loss of life, health, and efficiency is scores of 
millions. England has exported venereal disease to many primi- 
tive communities, some of which are extinct or are approaching 
extinction. 

Sexual immorality is linked with disease as cause with effect. 
It has been calculated that, among men, from about thirty to 
one hundred dangerous exposures result, on the average, in one 
infection.. The proportion is far higher among women. Prosti- 
tutes are more diseased than ordinary women, yet three out of 
four soldiers now acquire their infections from ‘amateurs.’ From 
all this the degree of current immorality may be calculated. 
Evidently prostitutes only hang on the fringe of it. We have to 
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consider whether it is possible to diminish immorality and disease 
(a) by improved moral teaching, (b) by inculcating fear of disease, 
or (¢) by ordinary sanitation. 

In all discussions about sexual morality appeals to human 
nature are common. But what is human nature? It is assumed 
on the one hand that it is such that immorality must always be 
prevalent, and, on the other, that immorality may be prevented 
by exhortation and advice. Assumptions are not convincing. 
Fortunately the facts are simple and within the experience of 
everyone. If these facts are not taken into account we are liable 
to be governed by mere prejudice. 

Human actions are conditioned by desires and aversions which 
develop in two distinct ways. Either they arise ‘ naturally,’ in 
which case they are instincts ; or else they are products of experi- 
ence, in which case they are learnt. Hunger and sexual love are 
examples of instincts; religious and patriotic devotion of things 
that are learnt. Instincts are the same for all races of mankind ; 
but learning varies with time and place. Thus religions differ, and 
everything from promiscuous sexual intercourse to rigid absten- 
tion from all intercourse has been held, even by contemporary 
peoples, to be holy, or permissible, or damnable. No one would 
or could be religious or moral unless he had learnt to be so. 
Morality, sexual and other, is that which restrains instinct. There 
is no such a thing as instinctive morality. Such an expression 
is a contradiction in terms. 

Man has many instincts. But he is the educable animal and 
the function of several of his instincts is to incite him to learn. 
Thus. sportiveness develops both body and mind. Imitativeness 
and curiosity are other examples, and it is with them especially 
that we are concerned. Imitativeness impels the individual to 
copy exemplars who as a rule are his most intimate associates. 
Through them he learns language, the art of walking, religion, 
ideals of right and wrong, and more subtle things such as habitual 
attitudes of mind and outlooks on life, in fact almost all that con- 
stitutes ‘character.’ In this way, becoming like-minded, he fits 
himself for existence in the community in which he is reared— 
savage or civilised, naked or clothed, Christian or Mohammedan, 
lowly or exalted, and so forth. Imitativeness is most active very 
early in life ; and though it never quite disappears, wanes swiftly, 
and with its waning the character sets. The individual ceases to 
be plastic. In this sense the boy is father to the man. Hence 
the importance of good homes, schools, and companions. The 
convictions and mental attitudes established through example in 
early youth are extraordinarily stable. Every missionary knows 
the ease with which children may be taught a new religion with 
all its ideals and habits of mind, and the difficulty of converting 
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adults. Other excellent instances are supplied by varieties of 
parents. The better sort make close companions of their off- 
spring, who copy their ideals, and never, or very rarely, ‘ go to 
the bad.’ Others, because they are too austere, or because they 
are busy, or wealthy, or indifferent, delegate, consciously or un- 
consciously, their duty to chance companions, nurses, school- 
masters, and the like. Their children develop as fortune ordains. 

Curiosity impels the individual to learn not from example, 
but from evidence. It persists in strength even in old age, 
but the convictions founded on it are held without passion 
and last only till what seems better evidence is available. 
Compare moral and religious ideals, which are usually in- 
spired by example, with scientific and commercial beliefs, 
which are usually products of evidence. If a child learns through 
example that honesty is right, his conviction is unshakable ; but 
if he learns through experience that it is the best policy, more 
experience may alter his conviction. Unlike imitativeness, 
curiosity creates not character, but knowledge; not enthusiasm, 
but common-sense ; not stability, but adaptability ; not morality 
and faith, but intelligence and efficiency; not bias, preju- 
dice, fanaticism, but opportuneness; not a sense of duty, 
but a sense of expediency. The two instincts, working 
together, fit the individual for his world. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they are opposed, as when tradition obscures truth and 
destroys efficiency, as in the case of savages, Turks, and some 
Christians. Often again, both among communities and indi- 
viduals, some part of the current local code of morality is so 
highly esteemed that the rest is ignored, if not in theory yet in 
practice. Fanaticism, the marks of which are imperviousness to 
evidence and contempt for all items of morality save one or two, 
furnishes many examples. Thus, in our religious wars and per- 
secutions, every part of Christian teaching was neglected except 
the necessity of accepting precisely the right doctrine. Yet again, 
there are in all communities people who are governed, apparently, 
merely by expediency—that is, by self-interest. Pure rascals, 
without morals and without character, they are often found in 
association with fanatics, whom they use and by whom they are 
used—as among the Turks and other corrupt but fanatical peoples, 
who are quite sure that all the rest of the world is on the road to 
perdition, but have found it themselves. 

The reader may confirm much of the foregoing from his own 
experience. He is aware of the general immorality of the fanatic 
and the pliancy of the rascal. Introspection will reveal that he 
himself is capable of learning from facts, and even of changing 
opinions antecedently founded on facts. But he cannot now alter 
those ideas and values of right and wrong which he acquired when 
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very young. They appear to him as incontestably true as his 
notions of time and space, which also are habitual modes of 
thought. But, had he been differently trained, he might have 
held, with a devotion as unquestioning, the ethics of Ancient 
Greeks, Saxon pirates, or Papuan savages. As he is, so are other 
men and even half-grown men, for instance errand-boys and 
university students. 

These then are the elements of human nature with which we 
are concerned—instincts, that arise naturally and are impulses or 
inclinations to act in this way and that ; habitual convictions and 
modes of thought which, like instincts, impel to certain acts and 
are often mistaken for instincts, but, unlike them, are learnt as a 
rule from example in extreme youth; and opinions, based on 
evidence, which may be acquired at any age and are very 
changeable. 

In most matters adults are intimate with and, therefore, 
exemplars to children. Consequently the offspring of, for in- 
stance, honest, merciful, modest, refined, devout, patriotic, well- 
mannered, or chivalrous people tend, unless alien influences have 
been stronger, to be of a like kind. But a convention, more 
potent than any article of ethics, forbids discussion of sex between 
persons of different ages. Children, therefore, learn nothing 
about sex from adults except extreme reticence. Nevertheless, a 
knowledge of sex is traditional among boys, who discuss the subject 
freely and obscenely. Children, therefore, are the real teachers 
of sexual morality, such as it isin England. -As the twig is bent 
so the tree grows. Later, when the plastic period has waned, 
some adults exhort others to chastity. The history of two thou- 
sand years affords testimony of the value of mere preaching. Once 
more the reader should resort to introspection and personal experi- 
ence. From whom did he learn about sex? Have his ideas about 
it altered since he was young? Could they now be altered? Is it 
not true that many unmarried men are not so much immoral as 
unmoral, and that preaching excites nothing but ribaldry and con- 
tempt? Do not such men recall past intrigues with satisfaction, 
even in old age? Do not they feel as little sense of wrong-doing, 
and as much contempt for opposing opinions, as an Englishman 
who eats beef in India? 

The question whether there should be free and familiar talk 
about sex before children is not one of practical politics. The 
convention of reticence is too strong. Every pulpit would 
fulminate, and almost every parent obstruct. The unmoral as 
well as the moral would teach. We have made our bed and must 
lie on it for the present. Nevertheless it is remarkable that the 
people who most desire chastity should most oppose the teaching 
of it. We have an instance here of the stupidity of fanaticism. 
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Recently, it is true, there has been some recognition of the futility 
of exhorting adults, and proposals are now made to instruct 
children in their teens. But, for formation of character, instruc- 
tion is a feeble thing as compared with intimate example and free 
discussion. Again, vast efforts are now made to expound the 
horrors of disease. But this is an appeal to expediency, not to 
morality. We shall have something to say about it presently. 
Meanwhile, the point I wish to emphasise is this : a sense of sexual 
morality, like a sense of honesty, modesty, chivalry, or any other 
sort of morality, must be acquired by the very young, or, as a 
rule, it cannot be acquired at all. If it be not acquired, the blame 
rests primarily with the guardians of the child, or with those who 
should have taught the guardians how to train the child. The 
offence is not mitigated by subsequent preaching, or by with- 
holding sanitation from the victims of neglect. All that is then 
achieved is the poisoning of a number of unhappy people, millions 
of whom are innocent. 

All infectious diseases are caused by microbes. Sanitation, or 
prevention of disease, is but a name for rational cleanliness. Its 
methods vary according to the mode in which the microbes travel 
to their victims—by air, water, food, insects, or direct contact. 
In the case of the contagious diseases—the surgical fevers, certain 
skin diseases, and the venereal disorders—the only conceivable 
method of prevention is timely personal disinfection. Surgeons 
have long perfected a technique which is so effective that it pro- 
tects even against the exceptionally hardy microbes of surgical 
fevers, and fails, as a rule, only when (as in abscesses and wounds) 
the time and place of infection have not been anticipated. Any 
surgeon neglecting to disinfect swiftly on emergency would be 
deemed criminal or crazy by his fellows. The microbes of venereal 
disease are exceptionally delicate, and the time and place of 
infection may usually be anticipated. We shall see presently that, 
given desire of success, prevention is easily possible. But it is 
alleged that to teach prevention is, in effect, to sanction 
immorality. The reader must judge for himself what effect such 
‘sanction’ is likely to have on men and boys who have been 
familiar with sex since childhood, and whose bias is already 
established. Presumably it will be about as potent as exhorta- 
tion. In any case, the state of affairs can hardly be worse than it 
is, and we must bear in mind the millions of innocent sufferers. 

The story I have now to tell is almost incredible. But the 
evidence is all on record, and nothing I say will be disputed. In 
1906 Metchnikoff demonstrated the possibility of preventing 
syphilis. An interesting account of his experiments, written by 
Mr. Hugh Elliot, may be found in this Review for March 1919. 
Metchnikoff’s method of prevention was adopted for the protection 
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of the British Navy and most of the continental armies. In 1913 
a Royal Commission was appointed to ‘ Inquire into the prevalence 
of Venereal Diseases, their effects on the Health of the community, 
and the means by which those effects can be alleviated or pre- 
vented.’ Prevented, be it noted. In 1916, when it published its 
Report, Metchnikoff’s discovery was under employment for the 
protection of some 20,000,000 fighting men. Only the British 
Army was not protected. Yet this Commission, appointed to 
gather information and to advise about prevention, but dominated 
by its clerical and female elements, ignored Metchnikoff and pre- 
vention. The Government and the public were left to infer that 
there was no such thing. We have before us two alternatives. 
Bither the Commission deliberately suppressed the truth, in which 
case it was morally unfit for its work, or else it was unaware of the 
truth, in which case it was intellectually unfit. As a fact, some 
of the medical members desired to consider the matter, but were 
told that perseverance in the attempt would wreck the Com- 
mission. It is exactly as if the Coal Commission had suppressed 
material facts which were privately disliked by some of its 
members. 

The Commission advised the Government to increase the 
facilities for preaching to adults and for curing the sick. As we 
have seen, the last people who can be reached or influenced by 
preaching are the immoral. In the case of venereal disease cure 
is peculiarly ineffective, for the diseased individual conceals his 
illness, especially from his family, who are most endangered, and 
during his long period of infectiveness is able to follow his usual 
pursuits and pleasures. In addition the Commission warmly com- 
mended to the Government for its future guidance the newly 
formed National Council for Combating Venereal Disease. In 
other words, it warmly commended itself, for the Chairman of the 
one at once became President of the other, and was accompanied 
to the directorate of the latter by about half his colleagues. 
Originally it was proposed to call the Council The National Council 
for Preventing Venereal Disease ; but ‘ Prevention’ suggested the 
accursed thing, and was changed to ‘Combating.’ So com- 
mended, the National Council, or N.C.C. as it is commonly called, 
entered hopefully on its task of emptying the Atlantic with a tea- 
cup decorated with a text, and became very influential with a 
Government which was desirous of delegating disagreeable duties. 
To-day it is in receipt of large sums of public money which it 
expends on advertisements in journals that favour its policy and 
on lecturers who exhort adults to morality, and expatiate on the 
horrors of disease, but are forbidden to mention sanitation. 

The ultimate results of its efforts have been remarkable. Both 
immorality and disease have increased by leaps and bounds. The 
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appeal to morality has been entirely futile. The appeal to ex- 
pediency has been worse. Fear impels not to morality but to 
caution. It has always been ineffective. Before the war men who 
knew more about disease than women were less chaste, and medical 
students who of all young men knew most were perhaps the least 
famed for austerity. The special feature of the present epidemic 
is not its magnitude, great though this is, but the extraordinary 
number of men infected by ‘ amateurs ’—three out of four on the 
average. This implies an astonishing spread of disease among 
‘decent ’ women, which in turn implies two things : first that the 
epidemic will be of long duration, and second that men, immoral in 
any case, have turned their attention from the dangerous prostitute 
to the pursuit and seduction of the wretched amateur. At any 
rate, no matter how we explain the spread of disease among the 
women, it is certain that the National Council’s plan of exhorting 
adults, curing the infected, and blocking sanitation for fear of 
‘ making vice safe,’ has failed disastrously. Certainly vice is less 
safe than ever ; but so also is innocence ; witness, for example, the 
blind and imbecile babies. ‘And Abraham drew near, and said: 
Wilt Thou also destroy the righteous with the guilty? . . . Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? And the Lord said, If I 
find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then will I spare the 
place for their.sakes. . . . I will not destroy it for the ten’s sake.’ 

In 1916 venereal disease was draining the Army of trained men 
for whom there was dire need. The authorities wished to issue 
‘packets ’ of disinfectants which, though unnecessary in view of 
the abundant material available with every body of troops, would 
have constituted an attempt to bring sanitation within the reach 
of all endangered soldiers. But ‘influential people’ intervened, 
and ‘ venereal ablution rooms,’ available only for men in camps 
and barracks, were established instead. At that time, it is said 
that in London alone men on short leave from the Continent were 
being infected at the rate of a thousand a week. In the venereal 
ablution rooms, since the men had to wait till return to quarters, 
the first principle of disinfection—speed—was ignored, and only 
delayed and therefore inefficient disinfection could be practised. 
Moreover, this disinfection was untruthfully called ‘Early Treat- 
ment.’ Treatment implies cure, not prevention. It seems that 
while influential circles think it impossibly wicked to tell men to 
disinfect at once, it is considered wicked, but not quite impossibly 
wicked, to tell them to disinfect with delay, provided an attempt 
be made to deceive them into the belief that they are curing, not 
preventing disease. So delicately balanced is the conscience of 
the elect. 

Before the war a battalion of British troops serving in India 
was stationed for a time at a mountain sanatorium where no 
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women were accessible. It received orders to proceed to Delhi, a 
notorious hotbed of disease, and the C.O. in alarm consulted with 
his medical officer. The latter told the men of the perils to which 
they would be exposed, advised them, if ever they incurred danger, 
to disinfect immediately and supplied a disinfectant to such men 
as asked for it. That battalion had in four years six infections— 
instead of at least a thousand. By similar means disease was 
reduced at Mhow to ‘ negligible proportions.’ In 1917 a doctor 
in charge of troops in the dockyard town of Portsmouth noted that 
neither the venereal ablution rooms nor the ‘ packets’ supplied 
to the Navy and the continental armies had prevented disease. 
On the other hand he knew that the microbes were particularly 
delicate and that they attacked under conditions which made 
their destruction especially easy. He concluded that the ablu- 
tion rooms had failed because in them disinfection was delayed, 
and that the packets had failed because the men were not properly 
instructed in the use of disinfectants. Thereupon he gave his 
men brief and simple but clear instructions. In effect, he said 
‘I have talked to you till I am tired, and you still go wrong, but 
I will not have you bringing these beastly infections to barracks 
where they are a danger to your comrades. In future, if you think 
you are likely to get into danger, you must carry disinfectants and 
use them at once. Every moment of delay increases the danger, 
and on that account the ablution rooms are not good enough. Any 
disinfectant will do. If you have not got any, bring a small bottle 
to my orderly and he will fill it for you.’ Immediately venereal 
disease vanished from among his men. Apart from cases imported 
with drafts and antecedently infected elsewhere, he saw no cases 
for six months. In twenty-eight months, during which 20,000 
men passed through his hands, he had seven cases—a rate of 
1.5 per 1000 per annum. The rate in the garrison generally was 
92. Hundreds of soldiers were preserved for the State at a cost 
of much under a shilling. Not one of the seven infected men had 
followed instructions. Among sailors Surgeon-Commander Boyden 
found that of 922 men who had exposed themselves to infection 
none had acquired disease ; but one who had delayed action for 
six hours had acquired it. 

The practice of teaching quick disinfection spread through the 
Portsmouth Military Area—all Dorsetshire and Hampshire, with 
the exception of Southampton, Netley, and that corner of Hamp- 
shire which is under the Aldershot Command. But in the Ports- 
mouth Area were large camps of highly infected Americans, 
Colonials, and R.A.F., and into it came infected drafts from other 
areas, and in 1919 thousands of very highly infected troops from 
overseas. Consequently the local military authorities kept a 
2a2 
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careful count which differentiated disease in the instructed men 
from all other. 

In 1918 the authorities in London learned of the success of the 
method, and proposed to apply it to the whole Army. It was 
strongly impressed on them that success depended solely on careful 
and insistent instruction of the men in the necessity of quick 
disinfection, that a formal issue of disinfectants would be offensive 
to many people and would tend to arouse opposition, that disin- 
fectants in abundance were present with every body of troops, that 
packets without instruction had never succeeded, whereas instruc- 
tion without packets had never failed, that the men were flowing 
into hospital, the Allied armies depleted, and the German offensive 
impending, that the manufacture of packets involved delay and 
expense while instruction could be given at once and would not 
cost a penny, that all that was necessary was to give stringent 
orders to medical officers—orders which the officers would receive 
with pleasure and apply with zeal. Nevertheless delay occurred 
and inquiry elicited the astounding fact that the authorities, acting 
under ‘expert’ advice, were awaiting the delivery of 4,000,000 
bottles and 1,500,000 tubes. Vehement expostulations proved 
unavailing. The delay gave ‘influential people’ their oppor- 
tunity, and the experts proved obliging. When the packets 
arrived they were accompanied by directions that they were to be 
used for ‘ Early Treatment.’ Conceive the real imbecility of the 
whole procedure. At great expense chemicals were shifted from 
pails and pots to bottles and tubes—nothing more. There can be 
no doubt that the highest authorities sincerely intended the 
introduction of quick disinfection. The failure occurred not in 
conception but in gestation. Someone was extraordinarily in- 
capable, or did not wish the plan to succeed. 

Fanaticism, like morality, sometimes assumes shapes so 
strange as to excite incredulity. Consider the following. Remem- 
ber that the evidence is all on record in easily accessible official 
documents. Early in 1917 Sir Bryan Donkin, convinced of the 
inadequacy of the measures for combating venereal disease then 
current in the Army, published a letter in The Times which was 
followed by many other letters and essays, and became the starting- 
point for the present agitation. Owing chiefly to the infection of 
amateurs, venereal disease had spread vastly among the civilian 
population during the war and especially in its later years. When 
the troops returned for demobilisation in 1919 it became a pesti- 
lence. In that year the Ministry of Health appointed an Inter- 
Departmental Committee to study disease in connexion with 
demobilisation. This Committee was so composed that it was at 
once denounced as likely to be dominated by ‘ influential people.’ 
Anticipations were fully realised. The scandal caused by its 
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report was such that the Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease was founded with a very distinguished membership of 
leading physicians and laymen which included many seceders from 
the National Council itself. I need not dwell on the proceedings 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee; a single instance of its 
methods will suffice.* I have just told how, in spite of vehement 
protests and predictions of failure, unnecessary packets were 
forced on the Army with instructions that they were to be used 
for treatment, not for disinfection. Except in the Portsmouth 
Area, where the official instructions were not followed, it is alleged 
that the men did so use them. In any case, the failure was 
complete in the rest of the Army. 

Now, obviously, the task before the Committee was to explain 
the then alleged, but now admitted, fact that while disease had 
been reduced to the vanishing point in some of the worst stations 
in India, Egypt, and England, it still continued rampant in sur- 
rounding areas, and to explain why men on leave in the Ports- 
mouth Area rarely contracted disease, while men from other areas 
frequently contracted it, and lastly to explain why men in the 
Portsmouth Area used disinfectants only for prevention, while 
those in the rest of the kingdom used them for cure. The evidence 
was all at hand. Apparently, however, these problems so little 
interested the Committee that it forbore even to publish the 
views of such men as Sir William Osler and Sir James Barrett, 
both of whom advised prevention. Sir James Barrett had been 
magnificently successful on a large scale among the Australians 
in Egypt. Instead the Committee took the Army statistics as a 
whole, assumed in spite of documentary evidence that the packets 
had been issued for use as disinfectants, was enormously shocked 
that the men had used them for treatment, expressed fear that 
civilians would be equally stupid, and finally recorded ‘ their 
opinion that the irreplaceable effect of the moral factor has been 
too frequently neglected or forgotten,’ by which was meant, of 
course, not the total neglect of moral teaching by the preachers 
whose business it was, but the alleged neglect of preaching by the 
sanitarians whose business it was not. Consider a parallel case. 
Suppose a country ravaged by another microbic disease, typhoid ; 
suppose it were proved that infection was derived from the drains ; 
suppose disinfectants were issued with instructions that they were 
to be used for ‘early treatment’; suppose the sanitary authori- 
ties, with exceptions, followed the instructions and failed to reduce 
disease, while the exceptions who used the disinfectants as such 
did reduce it; suppose a committee, appointed to investigate, 
combined all the statistics, struck an average, announced that 


1 A full account may be found in the author’s Prevention of Venereal Disease 
(Heinemann). 
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disinfection had failed, and called attention to the irreplaceable 
moral factor! Heaven only knows what happened in the privacy 
of the committee, but only the Chairman signed the Report. This 
Report is very quotable, and has often been quoted. But it is 
quite indefensible, and, though often attacked, has never yet been 
defended. 

On the 10th of December 1919 Lord Willoughby de Broke, the 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
raised a debate in the House of Lords and called for information 
about the Portsmouth Area. Lord Sandhurst, speaking for the 
Ministry of Health, stated that previous to 1919 venereal disease 
was twice as prevalent in the Area as in the rest of Great Britain, 
and in 1919 two and a half times as prevalent. This statement 
was at once attacked in the Press as monstrously inaccurate. In 
February 1920 the Ministry issued a White Paper in which it was 
admitted that a great mistake had been made. Actually the 
venereal rate in the country had, owing to the importation of 
disease, risen from 38 to 64. At the same time it had fallen in 
Portsmouth Town from 92 to 54, and in the Area to 47. It is 
admitted in the White Paper that the ingenious statistician who 
had used Lord Sandhurst as his mouthpiece had taken the disease 
in the whole Area—locally acquired and imported, in the British 
Army and out of it—and attributed it to the relatively small 
British garrison of Portsmouth Town. Thus had he reached the 
tremendous total of 163 for the Area. This gentleman does not 
attempt to explain the fall in the Portsmouth rate, but he does 
attempt to explain why the rate did not rise there in correspondence 
with the rest of the country. The following is his explanation— 
that the Portsmouth Area, having no port of entry for overseas 
troops, was spared imported disease. Now, Southampton, the 
largest port of all, is in peace a part of the Area. During the war 
it was separated for administrative purposes, but formed a mere 
enclave. Not a man stepped out of it but into the Area. It isa 
fact, known to every military man, known to every resident in 
Hampshire and Dorsetshire, and certainly known to the ingenious 
statistician, that in 1919 the whole Area was crammed with troops 
from overseas, and its hospitals swamped with their diseases. 
Nearly the whole of the 54 and 47 were due to disease thus 
imported. 

All that I have written in this article has already been ex- 
pressed more harshly on public platforms, in the Reports of 
Committees and in technical journals. As in the past, I think no 
defence will be attempted. The instigators and perpetrators of 
these cooked statistics and false balance-sheets will think it safer 
to rely on that public convention of reticence which has so long 
shrouded sex and its terrible diseases, and which has rendered 
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possible so much inhumanity, stupidity, and real rascality. Here 
we have the ordinary features of fanaticism—a blind insistence on 
one or two items of the moral code, a neglect of other items not less 
important, an incapacity to learn or unlearn, a shocking indiffer- 
ence to human suffering, a policy not so much directed against the 
evil as against the evildoer. It has been said that bodies so 
respectable as the Royal Commission, the National Council, and 
the Ministry of Health cannot knowingly have suppressed the 
truth. But, as I say, the evidence is on record and is un- 
disputed and indisputable. Obviously, notwithstanding their 
titles, these bodies, or their ‘influential’ guides, have sought 
primarily to combat not disease, but sin. Confusing expediency 
with morality and preaching with teaching, they have extended 
the area both of immorality and of disease. The National Council 
has declared that it does not oppose real sanitation, and has advised 
the immediate use of soap and water, and the establishment of 
Early Treatment Centres. But soap and water, because too bulky 
for carriage, are seldom accessible in the conditions under which 
the majority of infections occur—in parks, lanes, dark doorways, 
and the filthy back bedrooms of tenements where the inhabitants 
wash rarely and promiscuously in the scullery. The early treat- 
ment centres are ostensibly designed to cater for sinners who are 
supposed to rush to them after sinning. But consider the kinds 
of people who sin, and the circumstances in which they sin. 
How are the centres to be made known to them? By advertise- 
ment? By prominent situation? If they ministered to a 
fiftieth of their possible clients, every town would have a new sort 
of queue with numerous interested spectators. The public would 
be familiarised with immorality. Both proposals are illusory. 
Hence their moral savour. The Council insists that to provide 
packets for tender youth with advice to use them if endangered 
would, in effect, incite to vice, induce a false sense of security, 
and so spread disease. But all that is as much, or as little, true 
of soap and water and early treatment centres; it has been 
admitted that venereal disease has been prevented in India, in 
Egypt, and in England, before, during, and after the war, by 
simple teaching ; and no responsible person suggests packets or 
even advice for tender youth. Packets were forced on the Army 
by present members of the Council against the strenuous opposition 
of those who are now unctuously accused of advocating them. All 
that is suggested by the latter is that prospective sinners shall be 
taught to disinfect themselves without delay. Were such teach- 
ing given, I do not know that it would be necessary even to mention 
venereal disease. For example, warnings against contagious 
disease, affixed to the walls of public lavatories, might be so framed 
that the innocent boy would think he was cautioned against such 
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maladies as the skin affections and the surgical fevers, while the 
prospective sinner would know that the advice was especially 
tendered to him ; for intending sinners invariably discuss sex and 
sex diseases with their companions. 

It is argued that the Ministry of Health has been misinformed 
and is guilty of honest error only. Doubtless that is true. But 
its mistakes, beginning with the statistics of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee and ending with the White Paper of February 
1920, form a long and connected series. By whom was the 
Ministry misinformed? It is clear that lacking adequate explana- 
tions or a radical change in personnel, the statements of the 
Ministry on this subject must now always be suspect. 

We cannot eat our cake and have it too. The truth may be 
established, but only through open discussion. Lacking discus- 
sion fanatics and their tools will turn England into a moral and 
physical cesspool. Morality may be learned, but not by preaching. 
If it be not taught the sure alternative is immorality or un- 
morality. Given the latter we must have sanitation or disease. 
Sanitation is possible, but, lacking it, the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty. If the youth be infected, the bride is doomed ; if 
the sinner rots, the little child must bear its heritage of woe; in 
war we shall have depleted legions, and in peace a monstrous 
waste of life, efficiency, and treasure. These are the alternatives. 
Anyone may discover through discussion with his fellows that the 
weight of public opinion is immensely on the side of sanitation. 
But hitherto organisation has been lacking, and for this the Society 
for the Prevention of Venereal Disease at last affords opportunity. 
I can conceive no clearer duty for men who love their country 
and are guided by common sense than to give the Society all the 
support in their power. The Secretary, whose address is 
143 Harley Street, will supply all information. 


G. ARCHDALL REID. 




















A NEW HERESY 


‘ We assert our belief that the moral and spiritual welfare of the people 
demands that the best possible standard of living should everywhere be 
maintained.’—Manifesto of the Industrial Ohristian Fellowship and 


Christian Social Union. 
‘I believe I could be a good woman if I had five thousand a year.’— 


TuackeraY, Vanity Fair. 
‘From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, Good Lord, deliver us.’— 


Book of Common Prayer. 


THE fine old sport of heresy-hunting has of late fallen somewhat 
into disrepute, mainly because almost always it has been conducted 
by ecclesiastics who of necessity import an odium theologicum 
which renders it no fit occupation for a gentleman. But for my 
part I believe that a revival of this exercise may now be attempted 
with advantage, and that its lost prestige may be regained if its 
pursuit be confined to those whose own orthodoxy is at the least 
unproven and whose own failure in matters of conduct restrains 
them from the use of all bitterness of controversy. For such are 
able to view the quarry with a detachment peculiarly fitted to 
engender that sympathy which is the essence of all true criticism. 

As the reader of discrimination will have deduced already from 
the sentences which I have placed at the head of this article, the 
heresy which I propose to course to-day is that which, commonly 
known as Christian Socialism, is to all appearance held widely by 
those who are conventionally termed the superior clergy. Some 
have suggested that the ecclesiastical dignitaries who have recently 
taken up an attitude toward industrial questions which, if I do 
not fail hereinafter, can only be described as anti-Christian are 
influenced by a desire to stand well with those into whose hands 
patronage will, they believe, shortly fall. Suspicion indeed must 
needs be where men transfer their allegiance from the rich to the 
poor at a time when the latter seem about to grasp political power. 
Yet to my mind such suspicion is not justified ; and the bishops and 
others, who now protest their subservience to the Labour Party, 
not regarding the complete repudiation of Christianity which is 
thereby involved, do so rather because they hope to find in 
Socialism a way by which obedience to the precepts of their 
Founder may be deferred for yet a little while. For, if a new 
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organisation of industry were to be set up, surely we could with- 
out disaster still continue for a time to love ourselves more than 
our neighbours? It is in truth a most attractive idea; but I fear 
that it has been reached too late for it to be of any real value in 
practice. For many of us laymen have been forced by the experi- 
ences of the last seven years to believe that we have come to one 
of those crises in the world’s history when civilisation may in any 
event perish, and will most certainly do so unless at least a few 
of us make some manner of an attempt to be good. This may 
seem a counsel of despair (and such indeed it is so far as I am 
concerned) ; yet it bears two marks of a true remedy for the ills of 
mankind—it is simple, and itis unpleasant. It is indeed so simple 
and, judged from the conventional point of view, so unpleasant 
that it has something of the nature of Christianity. But Socialism 
does not bear those marks. It has, first, the advantage which 
arises from lack of definition, so that several generations might 
well pass in the discussion of its meaning. Thus we of this age, 
comfortably debating for the rest of our lives the exact principles 
involved, would be relieved from the necessity of making any 
change. Nor is there anything really unattractive in a system 
whose adoption, whatever else it may in the end be found to 
require, places upon us the immediate duty of selling all that our 
neighbour has and giving the price to the poor—a duty doubtless 
to be performed with added zest if we ourselves happen to be 
the poor. 

Because we of the laity have been taught by experience that it 
is impossible in any circumstances for one man to serve two 
masters, I say that it is too late for a section of the clergy to 
attempt to convince us that it can be done by means of a device 
known as ‘ Christian Socialism.’ For those who formerly blessed 
the few in their policy of sacrificing the many now bless the many 
in their policy of sacrificing the few, and thus strive to make 
Christianity a cogwheel in the Labour Party machine. While 
we, who are not priests and it may be not even Christians, main- 
tain that the troubles of mankind can be mitigated only when the 
few sacrifice themselves for the many; and that even this is of 
no avail unless we ourselves happen to be the few who form the 
grain of mustard seed. We must confess in this the greatness of 
our egoism ; so gross is it indeed that some of us, regarding the 
mote in our brother’s eye almost with indifference, are inclined 
to hold the opinion that he is one of those camels which by a 
miracle can pass into the kingdom whence our riches would most 
certainly exclude us. We are in truth subjectivists so self-centred 
that we believe, nay, more, we know, that the progress of mankind 
comes only through our own self-sacrifice. Therefore we cannot 
understand that remarkable modern invention the ‘collective 
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conscience ’ ; indeed» we doubt its very existence. We cannot, as 
some bishops exhort us, ‘apply Christian principles to industry,’ 
because we are unable to understand how those principles can be 
applied to anything except individuals. We dare not with them 
condemn the ‘competitive system,’ because we know that, in its 
absence, the greater part of our neighbours would die from star- 
vation, while the remnant would be reduced to a very brutish and 
mean state of existence, deprived of all possessions except 
weapons. For as long as men and women act in the main from 
selfish motives, so long must they be allowed to do what they will 
with their own ; since private property is the only alternative to 
private war in a community composed of individuals who will not 
produce unless they gain some material and personal reward by 
doing so, and who are determined not to starve. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal ’ is a law rendered inevitable by that which says ‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder.’ Nor can the latter be repealed until the former 
is made unnecessary by men no longer coveting. 

Before we enter upon an analysis of the term Christian 
Socialism, it is well that we should try to gain a general concep- 
tion of the meaning of its two constituent parts. Socialism, in 
so far as it can be defined, is the belief that happiness depends 
upon material wealth and that the material prosperity, and there- 
fore the happiness, of mankind can best be increased by taking 
all means of production out of the hands of individuals and vesting 
them in an elected authority, whether the latter be chosen by the 
suffrage of the whole population or only by those actually engaged 
in the particular branch of industry under consideration. In the 
one case the system is State Socialism, in the other Guild 
Socialism. But both are founded upon the belief that an 
authority democratically elected will direct the production and 
distribution of wealth so much more effectively than those who 
now perform these services that men will have a higher material 
standard of living than they have at present and will on that 
account be happier. Any person of average intelligence at once 
will see the absurdity of the idea that it is possible to detach from 
individuals, and to hold collectively, the means of production. 
For he will understand that inventive ability, bodily strength, 
craftsmanship, and character are most important forms of capital 
which cannot be vested in an elected committee or held in common. 
Yet it is in theory possible that a collective organisation of the 
kind contemplated by Socialists could be established in respect of 
all material means of production by any one of three methods. 
First, the present owners might voluntarily surrender their capital. 
This is a remote contingency, though some of us would be quite 
willing to make the surrender if we did not know that by doing 
so we should bring disaster upon the wage-earners. For if a man 
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is a wage-earner and not a capitalist, ipso facto he is one who has 
Spent all that he has earned; while a capitalist is one who has 
earned more than he has spent, or the heir to one who has done 
so. And experience has always shown that when those, who as 
individuals eat up the seed-corn, combine together they are still 
unable to exercise self-restraint. Thus in all nationalised industry 
in a democratic state the manual workers, being in a majority, 
will always insist upon the distribution of the whole product of 
industry as wages, with the inevitable result that industry withers 
away, unless more than half the electors are men possessing the 
capitalist spirit, able through their voting power to prevent the 
others from eating up the seed-corn. Nationalised industry might 
be very successful under an autocracy, provided that the autocrat 
were supported by an aristocracy of intellect forming a caste alto- 
gether apart from the manual workers and kept loyal by privilege. 
It is possible that we shall see this system in actual practice in 
Russia and Germany in the near future; but I have very grave 
doubts as to its stability even in those countries. The second 
method of setting up a system based upon collectivism is for the 
Wage-earners in any industry to accumulate such capital as will 
ensure its continuance by paying into a common fund the excess 
of their earnings beyond what is necessary for the subsistence of 
each individual. This plan always breaks down in practice, 
because those who produce much and consume little invariably find 
themselves in a minority, and are thus at a hopeless disadvantage 
in the management of the joint capital as compared with those 
who, producing little and consuming much, compose the majority. 
This is the reason why the system of collective ownership of capital 
is only possible in practice when each individual’s share in the 
product and in the management is proportional to the amount of 
his contribution to the common fund. In other words, the joint- 
stock company with voting power proportional to the amount of 
shares held is the only form of common ownership of capital which 
can function successfully in industry when a large number of 
individuals is concerned. The third way of setting up a system of 
collective ownership of capital is by stealing all existing capital 
from its present owners. ‘This is really the only effective way of 
introducing collectivism in practice and is that which Labour Party 
Socialists advocate. The theft is to be disguised under the name 
of a capital levy, and by a curious inconsistency is to be committed 
only in the case of capital accumulations beyond a certain limit. 
But what I wish the reader particularly to note is this—the 
Socialist is so convinced that material prosperity is the summum 
bonum that he regards as justified any means to that end. 

For my part I cannot think that Christians could possibly hold 
that opinion. For the Gospels continually impress upon the 
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reader the extreme danger of material wealth to its possessors. 
While the Socialist declares that men can be neither good nor 
happy unless they have a high standard of physical comfort, the 
Christian is bound to hold that it is almost impossible for men to 
be either good or happy if they have a high standard of physical 
comfort. The Socialist is convinced that it is better to receive 
than to give, and that the mass of the people (that is, the World) 
ought to keep the aristocracy (that is, the Church) in subjection 
by means of the device known as democracy, so that human affairs 
may be guided rather by the selfish aspirations of the many than 
by the altruism of the few. And this I consider an anti-Christian 
attitude. For to me it would appear that Christianity is, like all 
other real religions, the attempt to find an absolute standard of 
values upon which an aristocracy may be founded. As this 
standard must be one which does not alter under varying conditions 
of time and space, it must be revealed supernaturally. For if it be 
set up by a process of reasoning conducted by intelligences 
functioning wholly in the material universe because they are in- 
separable from physical life, it can be relative only. But if it be 
absolute, it can only be brought within the sphere of human con- 
sciousness by some intermediary whose nature is in part human 
and in part divine, and faith in the divinity of that intermediary 
is an essential preliminary to the acceptance of the standard. 
But Christians further believe that those who, having the neces- 
sary faith, make this revealed standard the criterion of their 
conduct immediately enter upon an increasing approximation to 
complete unity with what is divine or absolute. 

But, for our immediate purpose, it is not necessary to go 
further into these matters. We have seen already that the col- 
lectivist system advocated by the Labour Party can hardly be 
inaugurated except by theft, and that Christians and Socialists 
hold opinions on the subject of material wealth which are dia- 
metrically opposed. Indeed the gulf between them can never, as 
I believe, be bridged. For the Socialist maintains that progress 
comes by the democratic action of majorities, while the writers of 
the Gospels clearly regard progress as impossible unless men are 
led by an aristocratic minority, which is described as the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth. This aristocracy, it appears, 
is composed of those individuals who are prepared to submit to a 
code of conduct far more stringent than that observed by the 
majority. The latter must not commit murder, the former must 
not even be angry. The latter must give alms, the former must 
sell all that they have and give to the poor. The latter must 
endeavour to repress material desires and animal instincts, the 
former must not even possess them. A member of this aristoc- 
racy (that is to say, a Christian) devotes his life to service and 
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renunciation in order that he may learn thereby to love his neigh- 
bour. And having learnt to love his neighbour more than himself 
he will, he believes, find himself in more complete unity with 
divinity. In the pursuit of this object he is, almost inevitably, 
forced to live a life of considerable physical discomfort. How then 
can he subscribe to the Socialist doctrine that a high standard of 
physical comfort is essential to moral and spiritual development? 
And how can he, rendering unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, think that any change of system or organisation in any 
branch of human affairs could make men better or happier? For 
he knows well that there are no such things as good or bad 
systems, but only good or bad men. How can he talk about ‘ just’ 
wages, when he means wages satisfactory to the recipient? For 
he must remember the employer who paid the men who worked 
all day no larger wages than those who only worked half the day, 
and must know that justice is satisfied if the contract is fulfilled, 
no matter how hard the bargain may be. Nor would he, I think, 
speak of the ‘ ideals of Labour ’—that phrase so dear to Socialists. 
For he knows that the desire to have more to eat and drink cannot 
rightly be termed an ideal. Yet what say our friends of the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship touching this matter? ‘We 
recognise,’ they say, ‘that the guiding motive of the Labour 
Movement at its best is spiritual rather than economic, in that it 
has steadily aimed at a fuller recognition of human personality.’ 
Let us search out the meaning of that somewhat cryptic sentence. 
It means that, if the Samaritan in the parable had been a 
spiritually minded man, he would have collected a number of other 
spiritually minded Samaritans, who with him would have pursued 
the Priest and the Levite, and by force compelled them to deliver 
up their purses. The idealists would then have divided the spoil 
among themselves, giving one share to the man who had fallen 
into the hands of the first gang of thieves. For the Labour Move- 
ment has, by the admission of its leaders, but two objects, both of 
which are to be gained by the force of a majority. The first object 
is to seize wealth, and the second object is to seize power. The 
adherents of the Labour Party seek to cast out devils by the power 
of devils, to destroy the selfishness of the rich by organising the 
selfishness of the poor. It exalts desire and repudiates renuncia- 
tion. Yet we are informed that there is something peculiarly 
Christian and spiritual in the Labour Movement. ‘Without doubt 
it has a full ‘ recognition of human personality,’ inasmuch as its 
leaders well understand that human personalities are apt to follow 
those who promise them material wealth which belongs to someone 
else. 
Therefore, when those in authority in the Church endeavour to 
persuade their flock that Christianity and the Labour Party have 
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something in common, they are continuing what has been the work 
of almost all Christian organisations in the past. For they are 
attempting the old task of proving that the words of their Founder, 
as handed down to us in the Gospels, do not mean what they seem 
to mean, that it is possible to serve God and Mammon, that 
poverty is a danger to the souls of men, and that institutions rather 
than individuals are in need of re-birth. Not content that 
Christianity has been blighted for many centuries by the refusal 
of Churchmen to perceive that civilised men care nothing for a 
God fashioned in their own image, they now wish to make also a 
state and an industrial system in the image of man, and to endow 
these two monsters jointly with.a collective conscience, which 
latter is to be compounded of ignorance and greed. 

Surely it were better that those in authority in the Church 
should devote themselves to the interpretation of the extraordinary 
changes which are taking place at present in human ideas. They 
are indeed but blind leaders if they fail to, understand that the 
acceptance of the general theory of relativity by physicists is a 
development of enormous importance. And now, as ever, we 
laymen look to ecclesiastics to formulate for us conceptions of 
divinity which shall not run counter to the continuous revelation 
which is known as the progress of physical science. Their peculiar 
detachment from the things of this world, their lack of thought 
for the morrow, their lives of renunciation and contemplation, and 
the educational advantages which they have enjoyed, peculiarly 
fit them for a task too high for us mere shopkeepers, mere wielders 
of the muck-rake, mere purveyors of increasing material prosperity 
to the masses who care little for anything else. We feel that too 
much of the time and energy of, for example, bishops is devoted 
to the practice of those magical rites which belong to a more primi- 
tive stage of human development and have now but an aesthetic 
or an anthropological interest. It may be that a limited amount 
of magic is still useful for the instruction of uneducated minds, but 
surely the actual practice of the anachronism might well be left to 
the lower orders of the clergy, so that the princes of the Church 
may be free to instruct us in the proper appreciation of recent dis- 
coveries in physics. Let them tell us whether the statement of 
the general principle of relativity does or does not afford the possi- 
bility of a mathematical conception of divinity far clearer than 
that given by the traditional anthropomorphism which has hitherto 
provided a glass through which we see darkly. Let them show us 
that no mathematical conception of divinity based upon Galileian 
systems of co-ordinates can ever be satisfactory, since such systems 
are purely conventional and, at the most, special cases. For 
human personalities in their infinite variety and unknown capacity 
can only, as I believe, be rightly described by systems of Gaussian 
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co-ordinates unrestricted in number and varying to an unlimited 7 
extent. And it would appear that the nearest approach to the 
comprehension of the nature of the absolute that we can make in | 
our present state of development would be reached by a study of 
the equations of transformation which, if we accept the general 
principle of relativity, we must admit can be presented in a form 
co-relating descriptions of phenomena derived from any one of 
those systems of co-ordinates. Investigations along these lines © 
may lead to nothing; yet for my part I believe that theologians 7 
are far more likely to find divinity in Tensors than Christianity in 
Socialism. 

I trust that nothing which I have written above will give pain 
to young readers who, seeing the unhappiness of many of their ™ 
neighbours and moved by a generous impulse to cure their troubles, | 
look hopefully to some form of Socialism to right all wrongs. That © 
young people should be Socialists is a most healthy sign; for it © 
shows that they have keen sympathies and brave enthusiasms. 
It is well that gallant lads should ride out in the shining armour 
of youth to do battle with dragons. But unhappily that is not 7 
the way to slay dragons, who grow fat by feeding on these young 7 
knights errant. And those who return alive from these first 
encounters must learn that dragons are not slain by boys with 
swords, but only by old men who climb wearily to their dens up © 
the steep path of experience, and strangle them with their bare | 
hands. 


Now, touching motes and beams, those whom I accuse of 
heretical tendencies live noble and self-sacrificing lives. 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








